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adveutiseMent. 



lo prevent mistakefl^ and in justice to 
his Readers and himself, the E(}itgr of 
the following Tract feels himself bound' 
to declare, that he has no farther cpji-' 
cern in it, than as being accidentally 
the channel through which it is convey- 
ed to the public. Having ordered, a 
few months ago, ' Irish editions of some 



' tt is with concern that the editor has learnt^ that this 
species ot traffic, so convenient fot thb knights companions 
of the light purse, is so much at present on the decline, as 
to threaten (in the language of the Counter) to he speedily 
knocked up. The Irish editors have imprudently screwed 
up their prices too high : and their rivals on this side the 
water have been, of late, unusually sharp set in running 
them down, by the assistance of the Statute Book, and the 
•fficers of the customs. It was a sorry sight to the editor, 

A 



11 ADVEETISEMENT. 

late publications ^(B,n irregularity into 
which the high prices of town-made 
books, and the low state of his own fi- 
nances, have sometimes betrayed him, 
to the detriment of copy- hold rights, 
and « against Uie fonn of the sUtute in 
that case provided ;'') he found the par- 
cel, on its arrival in his chambero, to be 
double-fortified with swathes of printed 
sheets ; resembling, in their general ap- 
pearance, what is known among the 



last vacation, to see the royal warehouses at the ports op- 
posite to the Irish coasts crowded widi to many choice and 
famous authors, laagaishing in ignoble bonds, and some of 
them expiring, in defiance of magna ckarta^ under cruel 

tortures. • • . Here lay Mrs C-th— ne M ^y, new from 

the sheers and spunge,— her pure costume gothically '^ da- 
V asked/' ^ her silver skin laced with her golden blood/' 
•—pointing to her ample gashes, and pining under the denial 
of her habeas corjnu* • • . • There lay the redoubted Junius, 
his body dismembered by the axe, and his quarters at the 
king's disposal,— and there the stately 6-b-ns, lamatum 
corport tatOf the vehicle of his keen elocution bored through 
with a red-hot iron, &c* &c. 

Nofiy mihi si Ungmce centum uai^ oraque centum^ 
Omnia pssnarum pcrcurrere namitui possm ! 



ADVBRTISEMSKT. Ill 

trade, by the name of imperfections. 
This, being quite ^^ sehn ks Regies/' ex* 
cited neither curiosity nor attention ; but 
approaching, soon after, the parcel more 
nearly, for the purpose of undoing the 
twine, the wrappers were again forced 
upon his eye; when he perceived, by 
certain cabilistical marks upon the mar* 
gins and field, and which his printer would 
laugh at him should he attempt to depict, 
that what he had taken at first for im-* 
perfections, were no other than proof- 
sheets, of a work apparently critical, 
and which he felicitated himself on his 
chance of feasting on, perhaps, before 
the public. He set himself accordingly 
to examine the sheets with attention ; 
and found them, not without some sur- 
prise, to contain a methodical criticism 
upon Gray^s ^^ Elegy written in a Coun« 
try Church-yard ;"" executed in a man- 
ner somewhat outre^BXkd including obser- 
vations on certain other poems of Gbtiy, 
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together with allusions to certain analy^^ 
ses of them, preceding this particiilar 
criticism, but which w6re not to be found 
in these sheets. A sudden thought now 
entered his. head^ and one which some 
will perhaps think he. too hastily adopt- 
ed. Having been lately reading Dr John- 
son's Criticism on Gray, (a work which 
afforded him infinite gratification,) and 
the doctor's manner being then strongly 
impressed on his mind, he fancied he 

* 

perceived a resemblance betwixt the. 
style and mode of criticism displayed 
in the doctor's published strictures on 
Gray's other poems, and that adopted 
in the criticism before him. The leges 
judicandi were the same ; and the editor 
was led to fancy it possible, that the 
observations on the Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard, were composed by 
Dr Johnson,, and printed oflF for publica^ 
tipn, along with the other parts of the 
Criticism on Gray, but afterwards with-^ 



▲PTEKTISEICEKT. V 

drawn ; from the suspicion that a cen-i 
sure so free, of one of the most popular 
productions in the English language, 
might be ill-received by the public. Full 
of this idea, the editor formed the reso- 
lution of restoring to his fellow-readers 
what seemed to him to have been need- 
lessly taken away ; and thus of gratify- 
ing their palates with a dish that one 
meets not with every day. 

What his riper sentiments upon this 
subject are, the editor does not choose 
to say. The public are in possession of 
the evidence, both external and internal ; 
and they are left to judge for themselves. 
It is, however, but fpiir to admit, that 
there are some circumstances which ap- 
pear rather unfavourable tp the idea, 
that this Criticism on Gray's Elegy is 
the genuine production of Dr Johnson. 
Although it is not difficult to conceive, 
that means might have been foup^l tQ 
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get the • proof-sheets of this work trans* 
mitted successively to Ireland (as the 
proof*sheets of other works have been/ 
even in due course of post) ; and although 
the case of an * author of note^ as well 
as of boldness^ withdrawing a printed ^ 
work, previous to the day of publication, 
is not without precedent iti the annals of 
literature ; yet the boldness of Dr John- 
son is so colossal, and his just confidence 
in the propriety of his own taste, and the 



* The great number of proprietors (iaali thirty*six ** con* 
tez/^ whose names, in eight files, marshalled in the form 
of the Cunetis, defend the titl&>page of Dr Johnson's amtn 
sing work, though calculated to strike terror in after pi^ 
rates, may have even contributed to render easy the first 
trespass. Secrecy and prudence distributed among thirty* 
six men, amount to little else than names. ** In the mul* 
titude of counsellors there is safety :*' The case does not 
apply to copy-holders. 

^ It is said to be a vouched, anecdote of the author of 
^* Essays and Treatises on several subjects,'^ that he revo* 
ked and destroyed certain essays, which he had already got 
printed off, and in which he found reason to suspect that 
he had taken hb ground rather hastily* 
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soundness of his critical creed, so com- 
pletely inebrmUahle^ that one may be jus- 
tified in doubting, whether it could be 
possible for him to bring himself to can- 
cel, from prudence, that which he had 
once printed off for publication. So 
stands the argument on one side ; but 
nANTi Aorn aotox n:o£ ANTiKBrrAi,* as the 
shrewd Sextus has told us. 

But, whatever may be the editor's opi- 
nion with respect to the authenticity of 
the tract now offered to the public, he 
finds himself at full liberty to acknow- 
ledge, that he has more than once re- 
pented of the resolution he had formed 
to reprint it. He soon found that the 
sheets were in some places so faint and 
blotted, and in others so erased and torn, 
that it was impossible to present it for 



' A truism respectfully recognised in this inn. ^' lUf^ 
cation*' versus " Pka/' " Sur-Rebutter" versus " Rebut- 
ttr/' &c. 
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publication, unless in a manuscript cch: 
py, taken with much pains, <tnd in which 
it would he necessary to call in the aid 
of conjecture, toward completing the 
sfense by suppleifient and interpolation. 
Pifficult as this appeared in prospect, 
he found it still more difficult in execu- 
tion : but, though he was often tempted 
to abandon his.enterprise, a perseverance 
almost whinisical at last bore him through 
the labour he had undertaken. How he 
has acquitted himself in it, it belongs not 
to him to say. He may have committed 
mistakes; but he has committed Qone 
that he possessed the means of avoiding. 
In the case of one or two proper nameSy 
he is not sure that he may not hj^ve sup- 
plied the defaced characters incorrectly^ 
From what has been now stated, this 
tract must necessarily be supposed to 
meet the public eye, in a state somewhat 
different from that in which it came fron^ 
the pen of its supposed author. The 
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phamcteristic peculiarities of the writer, 
and that poignancy which distinguishes 
all his productions, must naturally l>e 
found in it, in a disguised and flattened 
state ; and the strictures must have lost, 
of course, " part of what Temple would 
call their rac^ ; a word which, applied 
to wines, in its primitive sense, Qieans 
the flavour of the soil/" 

It was once intended to print the Cri^ 
ticism in a manner resembling the edi- 
tions of Jestus, which distinguish, by a 
diflerence of character, the unimpaired 
passages in the original^ from the supple-^ 
ments and interpolations. But technical 
reasons were adduced against this mode ; 
to which the editor was obhged to yield, 
as he possessed not science sufficient to 
refute them. In place of this coptri- 
vance he had substituted another, which 
would have equally gratified the curi- 



' ^pl^nson.-— Xi/^ o/" Pope- 
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osity of tbe lovers of fthe imitative arts, 
for whose entertainment this publication 
was meant. In imitation of Mr Brooke 
Boothby,' he meant to have deposited 
the original in the British Museum, for 
the inspection of the curious. But, alas ! 
the late dreadful conflagration, which 
extended itself, in part, to his chambers, 
deprived him of the power of executing 
what he had planned. The Keal and ac- 
tivity of friends, which saved all his va- 
luable property, overlooked these dirty 
sheets. The editor soon after saw their 
remains. They had died a gentle death. 
The flame seemed just to have reached 
them at the time its violence was spent ; 
for they lay, undissipated, in a drawer 
half open, and which was little more than 
singed. The characters were in part le- 
gible, being marked in a pale white, 
spreading over a livid ground ; at once 

See Preface to *^ Rousseau Juoe de Jean Jaques.*^ 
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^\ 



furnishing a proof of identity, and claim- 
ing a joint appropriation of the charac- 
ter which the poet had applied exclusive- 
ly to man : 



** Even in our ashes live their wonted fires; 



» 
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^H£ Curfew tolls the knell of parting day^* 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way> 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me^ 



The knell of parting (fflyj 

-— •- Squilla di lontano^ 
Che paia 'Igiomo pianger, cbd si muore* 

DAKTByPurgat.Lt. 
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II. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on th^ 

sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save where the beetle whecils his drony flight. 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

III. 

Save that, from, yonder ivy-mantled tower, . 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such, as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancieeity siditary reign. 

IV. 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's 

shade, 
Where heaves theturfinmanyamould'ringheap, 
flach in his narrow cell for ever laid. 
The rode forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

V. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mora, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
The cock's shrill clarion, and the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 
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For them no more the blazing hearth shall 

burn, 
Or bu^ housewife ply her evening care ; 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss, to share. 

VIL 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the sbibborn glebe has broke : 
How jocund did th^ drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods benei^th their sturdy 
stroke ! 

vni. 

Let not Ambition mock their useful toil^ 
Th^r homely joys» and destiny obscure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile» 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

IX. 

The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power. 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave. 
Await alike th' inevitable hour : 
The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
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X. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault; 
If mem'ry o'er their tomb no trophies raise ; 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fret- 
ted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise; 

Xi; 

Can storied urn, or animated bust. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or flattery sooth the dull cold ear of death ? 

xii. 

Perhaps, in this neglected spot, is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have 

sway'd, / 

Or wafc'd to ecstacy the living lyre^ 

XIIL 

But,knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul I 

11 
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XIV. 
Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flowrer is born to blush unseen^ 
And waste its sveetness on the desart air. 

XV. 

Some village Hampden that, with dauntless 

breast. 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 
Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood. 

XVI. 

Th' applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

XVIL 

Their lot forbad : nor circumscriVd alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined: 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throng 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 

B 
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XVIII. 
The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide» 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride^ 
With incense kindled at the muse's flame. 

XIX. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife^' 
Their sober wishes never leam'd to stray : 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

XX. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 

deck'd. 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

XXI. 

Their name, their years, spelt by th' unlettered 

muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; 
And many: a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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( 

XXII. 

Por who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, , 
This pleasing anxious being e'er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

XXIIL 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies^ 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires : 
Even from the grave the voice of nature cries ^ 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires/ 

XXIV. 

For thee, who, mindfiil of th* unhonour*d 

dead» 
Do'st in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
If, chance, by lonely contemplation led. 
Some kindred spirit shall enquire thy fate ; 



' Even in our ashes live their toanted^resJ] 

Ch'i veggio oel pedster, dolce mio fuoco, 
Fredda una lingua, et due begli occhi chiusi, 
Rimaner dopo noi pien di faville. 

Pbta. Son, 169, 
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XXV. 

Haply^ some hoary*headed swain may say, 
•' Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn; 
" Brushing with hasty steps the dews away» 
*^ To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

XXVL 

" There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
^^ Ttiat wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
^^ His listless length at noontide would he 
stretch, 

'^ And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

» 

XXVIL 

^' Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
'^ Mutt'ring his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
'* Now drooping, woeful, wan, like one forlorn, 
" Or craz'd with care, or cross'd in hopeless 
love. 

XXVIIL 

^^ One morn I miss'd him on the customed hill, 
" Along the heath, and near his favourite tree : 
* Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
" Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 
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XXIX. 

^^ The nexty with dirges due, in sad array^ 
'' Slow through the church-way path we saw 

*^ him borne. 
^^ Approach and read (for thou can'st read) the 

lay, 
^^ Graved on his stone beneath yon aged thorn.'' 



THE EPITAPH. 

XXX. 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune, and to fame unknown : 
Fair science frown'd not on his humble birth ; 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

XXXI. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heav'n did a recompence as largely send : 
He gave to misery all he had,— a tear ; 
He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) a 
Friend. 
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XXXII. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose* 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) ■ 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 



mmmm' 



I (TAere they alike in trembling hope repose.)] 

) paventoga speme* ' Pbtr. Son. 11^. 
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My process has brought me at last to 
the far-famed " Elegy written in a Coun- 
try Ghurch-yard/' Of this Elegy, caution 
seems to dictate, that censure should say 
but little, where praise has said so much. 
Even obstinacy is content to admit it to 
be possessed of the presumptive claim to 
commendation, which is derived from 
popularity. Literary history furnishes 
not many instances, where the anxieties 
of authors have been fully removed, be- 
fore the public was in possession of their 
work. Yet such was the case in the in- 
stance before us. The favourable opi- 
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nion of the world, with respect to thw 
poem, was ascertained whilst it was yet 
in the birth ; and attention was roused 
by repeated whispers, about a noble 
elegiac production, circulating among a 
few confidential friends, and of whose 
author it was said (in the cant usual on 
such occasions) that the diffidence with- 
held it from the public eye. In such si- 
tuations there are never wanting encou- 
ragers, to cocker and spirit up the mo- 
dest author ; who yields at last to impor- 
tunity, and the dread of a mutilated and 
surreptitious publication. It is, however, 
but fair to confess, that, on. this occasion, 
the solicitations of Gray's friends were 
not merely complimentaL The recital 
of certain brilliant stanzas had secured 
approbation to the whole. Praise in this 
instance preceded publication, as in some 
other instances he found it follow far be- 
hind ; and Gray felt himself in a situa* 

IS 
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tion singular among authorB ; not soliciU 
ing public favour^ but solicited to ac* 
cept it. 

The " Elegy written in a Country 
Church-yard" has become a staple in 
English poetry. It is even beginning 
to get into years. Of those that now 
frequent the haunts of them that make 
verses, or that judge of them, the great- 
er part remember not the time when it 
was not recited with approbation : and, 
when a few laggers, who witnessed its 
first introduction, and heard now and 
then a tone of dissent interrupting the 
notes of admiration, shall have ^^ fretted 
their hour,'' and gone away, the custom 
of praising it will be entitled to the de- 
nomination of a good custom, which, in 
criticism as well as law, holds of prescript 
Hon ; being " That whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary.'' 

Though the curiosity of the public had 
done nothing to push forward this Elegy, 
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sagacity might easily have foreseen its 
success. Meditation upon death is, aind 
ever has been, the occasional business, 
or pastime, of mankind ; and, though, 
like devotion, it cannot admit of the su- 
blimer flights of poetry, yet, when the 
mind has fairly clung to the subject, 
with its sensibilities awaketied, and their 
expressions within call, nothing that is 
thus produced will be totally void of in- 
terest. The views, if not striking from 
novelty, will be commanding from se- 
riousness : and even mediocrity in the 
sentiment will be a passport to general 
correspondence. 

The delusion too under which Gray 
laboured, that his character was a pen* 
sive one, and which, though not perma- 
nent, was periodical, seems to have lent 
its aid towards fitting him for composi- 
tions of this kind. The frequent recur- 
rence of any propensity leads, by sure 
5t^ps, to the final adjustment of the cha- 
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racter ; and even when the propensity is 
ideal, the repetition of the fits will, in the 
end, invest fancy with the habitudes of 
nature. Whatever part sislf-deception or 
affectation may have originally had in 
the matter. Gray became, at length, 
bona Jide^ a melancholy man. The fea- 
tures of his mind plied gradually to the 
cast of the mould his imagination had 
formed for it. Of the language of the 
feeling he became possessed of a compe- 
tent portion, as well as of its modes, to 
which, on several occasions, he gave ex- 
pression ; and on none more remarkably, 
than in composing the Elegy under con-^ 
sideration. 

If, in establishing the fortune of lite- 
rary productions, popularity established 
also their worth, criticism would find her- 
self rid of one of the most unpleasing, as 
well as unprofitable, of her tasks. But 
this is not the case. The maxim " Vox 
Papuli^ 8cc." taken in its full range, is 
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not more destructive to good govern- 
ment, than hurtful to sound criticism. 
To examine the Elegy written in a Coun- 
try Church-yard, so as to rest its merits 
upon firm ground, its popularity should 
be kept out of view. Of such . an exa- 
mitiation the object is not to discover 
what ,has been said, but what may be 
said justly. Criticism acts not in the 
character of Recorder, but of Judge. 
It is not her business to engross deci- 
sions, but to DICTATE them. 

Of this Elegy I find little in the « Ge- 
neral Design,*' either to praise or to blame- 
It differs in nothing material from the ge- 
neral design of all Meditations on Death, 
: from Boyle to Hervey inclusive. The 
'■ subject has the advantage of being inte- 
I resting, but the disadvantage of being 
' common. The reader attends to it from 
motives of duty as well as of interest. 3o 
does also the writer ; though he soon 
finds that piety confers not poetic in« 
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spkation, and that sublimity is not the 
necessary oflFspring of a serious frame* 
The paucity of the topics precludes cir- 
cumvagation ; and the innovelty of the 
views represses effusion. The subject is 
already as great as it can be made : and 
of decoration the execution would be 
difficult, and the experiment attended 
with danger. 

Of the " Particular Plan,** criticism 
withholds the censure, until she shall 
have ascertained the conception. Per- 
haps the author had no particular plan 
at all. A number of different views of 
the subject, all of them serious, most of 
them common, and many of them inte- 
resting, are collected from different quar- 
ters, and thrown together in that incon- 
ftccutive train, in-which men meditate, 
when they meditate for themselves. " Ibi 
h(BC incondita solus/' Like Virgil's Cory don 
(who is deprived of our sympathy from 
the baseness of his passion, as the poet 
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is of his praise, from degrading his soli*' 
loquy into a pastoral) the Meditator in 
the Country Church-yard is supposed to 
touch on the different topics as they arise 
to his mind, not prescribing the law of 
succession, but receiving it. 

Of poets who had wrought on the sub* 
ject before him,either incidentally or from 
purpose, he seems to have followed no 
one completely as a model, but to have 
gathered occasionally from all. Parneirs 
" Night-Piece'' seems to have been most 
in his eye : though of Parnell the scheme 
is, in much, different from that of Gray. 
From Milton s " Penseroso'' too he has 
taken several hints ; and, what may ap« 
pear surprising, some even from his "-4^ 
legroJ' From Thomson and Collins he 
has been furnished with many images ; 
and some thoughts are borrowed from 
Pope. Materials, brought together from 
so many different quarters, may be ex- 
pected to form an heterogeneous whole. 
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Adherence is not solidity : and we look 
not for rigorous unity in cento^ 

Of the " versification" I delay the 
strict examination, until my process shall 
have brought me to the particular pas- 
sages that suggest it. Only, in general, 
it may be doubted, whether the Quatrain, 
with alternate rhymes, has that connec- 
tion with the Elegiac strain that many 
poets and some critics have conceived. 
Dryden, who was eminent in both cha- 
racters, is so clearly of opinion that it is 
the most magnificent of English mea- 
sures, that one is apt to wonder how it 
should have first been thought of as a 
vehicle for a species of poetry, of which 
the character is gentleness and tenuity. 
It is the stanza adopted by Hammond. 
But the credit of Hammond's poetry 
was not of magnitude sufficient to give 
a classical stamp to any kind of versifi- 
cation. Mr Mason thought more favour- 
ably of his friend's authority; and, by 
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his advice, Gray was prevailed on to use 
the quatrain, that the merit and eminence 
of this poem might secure to elegy the 
exclusive and undisturbed possession of 
that measure. 

Such was the idea of Mr Mason, of 
whose sagacity in foreseeing events, the 
reader, from his success in this, may form 
no unfavourable idea. Yet of this mea« 
sure it may be said with truth, that it 
brings with it no momentous accession 
to the powers of English versification. 
It possesses all the imperfections Qf blank 
verse, acquired with all the labour of 
rhynje. The coincidences of termina- 
ting sound, by being alternate, admit of 
an interruption by which they are either 
lost, or found at the expence of a labour 
greater than the gratification they bring : 
and the stanza, by being limited to a cer- 
tain definite compass, either forces the 
poet to end his thought abruptly, or to 
eke it out with supplemental and exple-? 
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five matter, always weakening expres* 
sion, and rarely concealing distress. It 
is somewhat surprising that blank verse, 
improper in almost all other subjects, 
should not have been generally thought 
of as a vehicle for that species of excur- 
sive thinking which prevails so much in 
the elegiac strain. Young has used it 
with success in his great work, which, 
in diffusion and desultoriness, approaches 
to the nature of the Elegy. 

Criticism never feels herself more keen- 
ly affected, under the sense of humiliation, 
thaii when she is laid under the necessity 
of extending her strictures to margins and 
title-pages. Yet circumstances will, at 
times, occur, to make such degradation 
indispensable. Of the poem now under 
consideration, the title might have esca- 
ped censure, had it not been originally 
different from what it now is ; and had 
not the author persuaded himself to sup- 
pose, that, when he altered it, he mend- 
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ed it of course. It is seldom that the 
change of a title is a happjr chaoge*. If 
it has had a seat in the imagination pre- 
vious to the operation of composing, or 
even during its progress, it has consider- 
ably influenced the execution. It has 
so led and regulated the train of think- 
ing, and the mutual dependencies, that 
the slightest after^deviation from it is in 
danger of creating inconsistency. It in- 
troduces a species of confusion and in- 
consequence, like that which was intro- 
duced into the Dunciad, when Pope, at 
the instigation of Warbarton,* changed 
the hero of that piece ; and which, the 
poet and his Mentor, who kept botch- 
ing it during the whole of their lives,* 



* Bowyer.— It is to be hoped that the executors of this 
gentleman will take some method of preventing from pe- 
rishing the much curious information which his profession 
and industry enabled him to collect. 

* Pope did not long survive the change. In the private 
corrections of Warburton, I find little that can create re- 
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were liot able to remove ; though the la- 
bour* of Procrustes was doubled, ' and 
both the tortured and instruments of 
torture were racked to produce accom- 
modation. 

* Gray has more than once been unfor* 
tunate in his fancy of changing his titles* 
He had composed an Ode, to which he 
gave the title of " Noon^-Tide.'' Falling 
out of humour with this title afterwards, 
fop what reason does not appear, he' new- 
named it an " Ode on Spring/' Noon- 
tide, however, was in his imagination, 
when he wrote it ; and it is an Ode on 
Noon-tide still, 

* " Reflections in a Country Church- 
yard"' was * the title by which this piece 
was first' known ; a title plain, sober, and 
expressive of its nature; but too utidig- 



gpet for that precaution of the poel^ which pr«vem«d them 
from being made public. 

' • * Masoo. ' . • Mason. 
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nified in the appreheosion of its authort 
who persuaded himself to think " Elegy*' 
a finer name. Hq should, however, hav^ 
considered that, in adopting the new ti« * 
tie, he subjected himself to severer rules 
of criticism than before ; and shut him- 
self out from many pleas, in defence pr 
palliation of its desultory style, which 
would have been open to him from its 
pld title of " Reflections ;' — a title in 
which, litUe unity being promised, there 
was little right to e:{(pect it. Being 
completely put together too, before the 
change of title took place, and being suf- 
fered, after the change, to remain in i^ 
gneat measure as before, it became char- 
ged with incongruities too obvious (o . 
escape observation* Though an Elegy 
may be written in a church-yard, as well 
as in a closet, and in a country church* 
yard even better than in a town one ; 
yet courtesy itself must pronounce it fan- 
tastical, if an Elegy is to be written, to 






eh6D$e out a place for wiiting ii^ wherte 
tbd conveniences for that operation are 
wanting^ and where even the common 
imploiients either exist not at all, or ek^ 
kt by prtn^editation. Wh6 is there that 
says, or wduld be end&red to say, ^' I will 
^^ take me ped^ ink, and paper^ an4 get 
me out into a Church-yard, and thoe 
write me an Elegy ; for I do well to be 
mehnchotyf Pamell has carried the 
matter far ^ough, wheti be resolves td 
get out into a ohurch^^yard, and think 
mielancholy thoughts^ 

If the writers of studied seriousness, 
and recorders of pitemeditated griefs, 
would employ one half of the time 

s. 

spent in preparing their sadnesses for 
the public eye» in examining into the 
propriety of introducing them to the 
fjublic at all| the journals of podtry 
wduld be less disgraced than they are 
With the balance of a^ctation 4igainst na» 
ture« The seriousness^ which closes upoii 
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the soqli is not the offspiring of volitionv 
but of instinct It is .not a purpose^ J[>iit 
a frame* The sorrow, that is sorrow^ in* 
deed» asks for no: prompting. It coipes 
without a call It courts not admiratioii • 
It presses not on the general ej«; but 
hastens under covert, and wails its de* 
solation alone. Its strong-^hold is^the 
heart. There it remains, ek>se curtain- 
ed ; unseeing ; unseen. Delicacy and 
taste recoil a[t the publications of inters 
nal griefs. They profane i the hallowed- 
ness of secret sadness ; and sruppose se- 
lected and decorated, expression ^compa- 
tible with the. prostration of thesouL 

Not only are tbey indelica|be, and. out 
of nature : they are also imprudent. Sad* 
ness is; a transient feeling. The violence 
of its effusions produces its expenditure, 
as the agitation of tiuids promotes their 
evaporation. Of its first unreasonable.' 
ness, when the expression is only oral; 
little hftrm is.done; for the language is 
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perishable as the feeling : but ^^ Litera 
scripta manet /*— and, when the inatf 
whom ^^ melancholy had marked for her 
own'' is found, in violation of his vow, 
^^ tripping on light fantastic toe/' or the 
inconsolable husband, who was to cherish 
no second flame, consents to comfort 
himself in one spouse for the loss of ano-^ 
ther, they find the public in possession 
of their written waitings, and not^ littie> 
oat of temper with them, that they have 
not kept their wordJ Of the first Lord 
Littleton,' there are tnhny simple n>en of' 
feeling r who have scarcely brought them*^ 
selves to believe, even on the authority 
of the Register, that, after the death of 
his Lucy, he married a second wife. 
Enough of this. 

To the incongruities already specified, 
may be added another in this Elegy, io^ 
vested as it is with its. present title ; and 
that other yet more flagrant. Gray had 
originally laid his Meditation, at a time 
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with Irhich the idea of the operation of 
writing wa^ incompatible. The ^^ part* 
ing ilayf the ^^ glimmering landscape 
fading on the sight f the ^^ plowman re^- 
turning home» i»id leaving the world to 
darkness;"' are im%98 consistent witb 
the fiotuation of a thinkiii^ muser, but 
ixseconcileable with the process of wri. 
ting, or €¥en scrawling. Yet, by a friend 
of Gray» a serious, and not unintelligent 
pe^rson, who hcis put together rerses hitet 
self, and to whom I communicated this 
observation, have I been called upon to 
take notice, that the author has descri^ 
bed himself, in the Elegy, as carrying cm 
his musing by mmnhlight ! 
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Of this Elegy the three first quatrahis 
present what may be termed the prepa* 
ration. To the serious exercise that is 
to take place, it is necessary, that the 
semes be first properly got under ; or, at 
least, that such work be cut out forthenfk, 
as may prevent them from embroiling 
the train of pensive thought. With pro^ 
priety then has the author made them 
the objects of his firtt care. With pro^ 
priety too^ are hearing and sight select^ 
ed; as the most restive, and unfriendly 
to meditation, and, of counse, requiring 
management the most Gray ha>i push^ 
ed this matter apoint farther. Not con*** 
texited with their neutrality, he has pro* 
ceodbd to court their assistance ; and held 
out to them such ^^guerdmsfaitl''^ might 
y/fyh than not only not to obstruct m^ 



so 
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Citation, but to act as auxiliaries in pro- 
moting it. 

When these guerdons are brought for- 
ward in exposure ; for the ear we have 
'^ the sound of the curfew ;'' ** the low- 
ing of the herdsy returning to their ^tB]]&f 
'* the tinkling (I su ppose) of wether-bdls ;'* 
^* the droning of the beetle ;" and ** the 
screeching of the owl ;^ sounds not im- 
proper, when taken singly, but destrac-n 
tive, when taken in the total, to that. 50^: 
lemn stillness which is sfK>ken of. 'We 
are tempted to think of Hogarth's " eh-^ 
raged Musician,'' whose rapture is de- 
stroyed by an agglomeration of iouiids,; 
each of which, taken separately, might 
have been, by an effort of patience, en-, 
dured. : , :; 

For the eye we are presented with ** the 
slow winding off of the cattle f " thci 
plodding pace of the returning plow^-; 
man;" "the fading of the landscape;'^ 
aad " the moon, discovering, by her lights 
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a tower niantled with ivy." Of these 
images, criticism is content to admit the 
propriety, whilst she denies their origi- 
nality, reserving ta herself the righ 
of stricture, on the plan according to ^ 
which they are assembled, and the st^le 
in which they are drawn. 

If the images above recited are traced 
to the poets from whom they are taken, 
we shall not always perceive theni to 
have found their way into the Elegy 
written in a Country Church-yard, in an 
improved state. Of the curfew, as heard 
by a man of meditation, we have the 
following circumstantiation in Miltons 
*^ Penseroso :*' 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 
I hear the^ar-o/f curfew sound ; 
Over some wide-water'd shore^ 
Swinging slow with sullen roar. 

To this characteristical figuring. Gray has 
thought proper to substitute the conceit 
of Dante ; according to which the' cur- 
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few is made to toll requietM to the day 
newly deceased : a fancy taore subtle 
than solids and to which ' the judgment^ 
if reconciled at all, is reconciled by efv 

fort. 

»■ 

Of evening the approach is described 
in the Elegy, as a proae-muser would 
l^ve described it: ^^ The glimmering 
Ismdscape fcMl^s on the sight;'" let Ui 
h^ar Thpnjson : 



A faint erroneous ray, 
Glano'd itata th' imperfect silriacet of things, 
Tlingi half an image on the straining eye; 
While wavering woods, and villages, and streams, 
And rocks-^are, all, one swimtiing s^en^, 
Uncertain if beheld/ 



\ 



Or, more compressed in the thought, abd 
invested with the sweetness of rhime ; 

Bat chief, when evening shades decay, 
And the faint landscnpe swims away^ 
Thine is the doubtful soft decline^ 
And that best hour of musing thine.* 
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And Collins : 

Be mine the hut that views 

-—Hamlets brown, and dim-discover'd spires, 

And hears their simple belli and marks, «'er all. 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil/ 

The idea of making sounds of a certain 
kind give a relief (to speak in the Ian* 
guage of artiflts) to siknce^ is not new. 

Thus wrote Collins in 1746 : 

It 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-ey'd bat, 
With short shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing ; 

Or, where the beetle winds 

His small, but sullen horn.' 

« 

The beetle of Collins and Gray is the 
** grey fly'' of Milton, that, in the pen- 
sive man's ear, " winds his sultry horn/' 
Collins has changed the epithet into sul- 
lerij by a happy misremembrance. 

In Parnell, in place of " ivy mantling 

^ I < I t < . I ■ J I < I , , ,i— ,»— M^— ,^1^—1p»p^^W^i^>^i^>^l^— ^»M 

^ Ode to Xveoing. * Ibid. 
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a tower," we have " yew bathing a char« 
nel-house with dew/' The ivy and the 
tower might stand any where as well as 
in a church-yard ; but the charnel-house 
is characteristic, and the yew is funereal. 
Of Parneirs image, however, candour 
must . acknowledge the strength to be 
so gi^at as to render it almost ofiensive. 
In Gray, the introduction of the owl 
is proper. Parneirs ravens might have 
found another place to croak in than a 
church-yard, and another time than night.. 
But the part the owl acts in the Elegy is 
impertinent, as well as foolish ; and ex« 
hibits an example of a writer spoiling a 
good image, hy piecing it. On some fine 
evening, Gray had seen the moon shining 
on a tower such as is here described. An 
owl might be peeping out from the ivy 
with which it was clad : Of the observer, 
the station might be such, that the owl, 
now emerged from the " mantling,*' pre- 
sented itself to his eye in profile, skirt- 
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ing the moon's limb. AH this is well. 

The perspective's rather striking:, and 

the picture not ill defined^ !]^it the po^ j 

was not content. He felt a desire to 

enlarge : and, in executing his pur* 

pose» produced accumulation without 

iinprovement. The. idea of the owl's' 

cmnplaming is an artificial one ; and the 

view on which it proceeds absurd. Gray 

should have seen^ that it but ill befitted 

the bird of wUd^m to complain to the 

moon of an intrusion, which the moon 

could no more help than herself* 

I suspect this idea, of the owl com- 
plaining to the moon, to have been a 
borrowed one, though I do not certainly 
know from whom. Addison, whose piety 
deterred him from doubting that religion 
was capable of poetic embellishment, has 
made the moon tell a story, and the stars 
and planiets sing a devotional catch.' 
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But of fancies approaohing to Gia/s, I 
find no one that approaches so closely, 
as that contained in the children's book, 
where the little dog is drawn barking at 
the moon. It is expostulation in the one 
case, and scolding in the other. Gray 
has chosen tlie most respectfiiL But 
enough of this. Criticism is content to 
check a curi(^ity that wants an adequate 
object, and would spare Poetry the raor* 
tification of finding herself tracked to the 
lanes and blind allies where her trappings 
were picked up. 

Though the complaint of the owl is 
unreasonable, her distress is characterise 
tical, and prettily expressed ; yet** bower*' 
is rather a gay term for an owFs eyry ; 
and of the application of " reign,'' where 
there are none to reign over, the pro* 
priety admits of doubt. 

A few words more on the expresmn^ 
in these three stanzas. *' Leaves the 
world to darkness and to me,'' is quaint, 

11 
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and puts u& in mind of ^^ great Aniia/^ 
who , 

Does sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea : ' 

but quaintness is what every reader comes 
prepared to meet with in Gray. It is one 
of the most marked features in his poeti* 
cal character, and sometimes extends to 
his prose.. « I am come" (says he, in 
one of his letters to his friend) ^^ to town, 
and better hopes of seeing you^ ^* How 
little are the Great,'' was the closing line 
of a stanza in that ode/ in which it is said, 
that ^^ they that creep and they that fly, 
shall eiic2 where they 6egan :"" and so he 
suffered it for some time to stand, in ap« 
plication, no doubt, of his own idea of a 
closing thought, which ought, as he ex- 
{Mresses himself,^ ^^ to have a flower stuck 



' Pope. * Mason's CoUectiohs. 

< Ode on Spring. ^ Mason. 

D 
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ip iV or *' to be twiried off into a& apoph- 
thegm/' The flower, however, in time, 
ceased to please him : yet, with so faul- 
tering a hand did he pluck it out, and so 
awkwardly did he rb-adjust the parts that 
remained, that, as bis Editor observes, 
the change was for the worse, and Uie 
thought lost its original poignancy/ 

When I am told that ^^ all the air a so^ 
)emn i&tilhiess holds,'' I hesitate ; and in 
vain, by the help of the Grammar, or 
Collocatioi), endeavour to discover which 
of the two it the holder, and which is the 
held. If it is the a^ir that holds the still-^ 
nessy too great liberty is taken with the 
verb ; and if it is ^ stillness that holds 
the air, the action ii too violent Ibr so 
qmet a personage : but the sound was 
necessary, to assist the belKweddets to 
complete the lulling of the " folds." 



Mason. 
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Having clfeared the way in the prebe^ 
ding stanzas, he now entert npcfb hii 
ground, and lays odt las Churob- jord in 
foitti. Hfere Critidism b posed^ Unabk 
to' answ^ tfa6 qUdstiofn^ ^^ What is the 
most pfojper chtircb-yard ?*' WbeUiet 
there be a taste in church-yards ; and a 
selection ctf capabilities required in this^ 
KB well as in 6ther modffibatibm df te^- 
retie surface, I am uncertain. Niw do I 
know that Kent^ or the other English af- 
chitects, ever laid out a cJhurch-yard ; 
though it AppeBts that the Scotch^ whb 
ire eager to make the most of erery 
thing, h&ve tdiketi citen that into tfaeit 
geneiral plan of pleasure gtotind/ ^ Orgy's 
Ca^nreh-yani has been Se^igtied: Bilt 
the fittiey df Cip#)a^, ttedded to the 
sctfliiess of Bai'toroiel, htts not been abl^ 
to ^drice froiti^^it any thing that mak^s 
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A decisive appeal to any strong feeling 
of the heart. 

Neither of PamJell, not of Gray, don 
the Church-yard contain any thing that 
aoy church-yard might not contain. Of 
Pamell, the Church«yard and its env]« 
rons aret hus presented to the reader's- 
view : ' *^ In distant prospect, a lake : 
resting on its bosom, the moon, sur- 
rounded by stars, having for ground a 
sky deep azure : on the right, rising 
grounds^ ^^ retiring in difnntss fram the 
sight :" on the left, the Church*yard ; 
" or (as he, in imitation of the Hebrew 
" simplicity, calls it) the piace of graves^ 
^* surrounded by a walU which is laved 
5' by a silent stream : a steeple, belong- 
'^ ing, no doubt, to the church : a char- 
** nel-house, over-canopied with yew : 
graves, with their turf osier-bound : 
other graves, with smooth flat stones 
^^ inscribed : and others still, splendidly 
^^ done out with marble, &;c*^' 
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Gray's Church-yard^is thus C(»)n6cted 
with its adjuncts, and presented to the 
reader's eye: ** In near prospect, a vil- 
^^ lage : herds and labourers returning 
^.home: glimmering landscape: tower 
^^ ivy-mantledt surmbun^led by an owl, 
^^ in profile and perspective, skirting the 
^^ moon : rugged elms : shady yew : an 
^^ old thorn ; £ind the surface swelling 
'^ here and there with common graves. 
*^ Hard by is a wood, a nodding beech, 
^' and a brook running over pebbles/' 

Of the two designs, taken in a general 
view, that of Pamell seems the more per- 
fect The assemblage takes in every 
thing that a church-yard should con- 
tain ; and a gradation of graves is intro- 
duced,^ with due attention to the distinc«« 
tion of ranks, which is not lost even in 
a church-yard. In this respect, Gray's 
Church-yard is imperfect ; and the im-> 
perfection has deprived his meditation 
of some of its interests It has, brides, 
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1^ ckai»e)l<i>faouaf^ In other setpeots, it 
^ piopb 9». it should be ; wkich^ at begt, 
i% bj^t & B9gfttii« merit. :Tkp abseaoe 
of yfl{9i|h<i0 not perfection: andof that 
f3#6f r,; DpaaU wiU he the claim to praise, 
^h§> ^eiQ|iljiU^ with the pule of the get- 
^iQGx.U9m» ont ta mofiat guard ip hi$ 
]H9gi}^^ta|si. 
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Q£ m/^^fiimty i» the fortaatiaa' of tb« 
t>\q^ghtt the; fpuflh ^fuafeftin furnishes 
sf^fg^ ^tgmf^^i' 'it i& more aeoo^ing 
t^ tfN% ^ w^^ aa oaaTeoi^Bcb, to sup- 
yom % ^^i^hTjard htdgei tomA with 
trf e^t ^9t j^aft(«<^ viAb thein. A church- 
-S^vif^ i^ nQl «| thi«fcat. A knnian body 
b^ed at the foot of a large tree, with 
^\V¥o& %pr«fidiQg roofs^ is. move consonant 
^B<^<W I^Q to praetiee. It is not true. 
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tbat> in an ordinary aasembkge of graves, 
the ^ tntf heaves in mMtlderiDg' heaps.'' 
If the groand heaves^ lAo doubl the turf 
will heave with it : but the '^heap&y"" if 
they are ^^ motdderioig hraps/' must heave 
tknugh the tur£^ not the turf in them* 
<' Rnde fouelathiels of the bamtet,'' it. 
equitvocaL The forefathers of a jiamlet 
ahmiLd meao othervmcne andentyhamletSir 
Bttt of hamlets thece ai$^ no geneaiogiftt^ 
i^mong tkcizi tno degveesof consatig^ini^ 
ty are ledkoned. . 
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lrh« tmt foUoiriD^ iltxnxd9 c(Hitd^i§b a 
pan^riltrase of. the tiro las&lines o# the 
psecsdiog i vi^v 

** Eadr hi' biar nttrrotr cdl fbt €sftt laid, 

and, of this paraphrase, it may be grant- 
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ed that the language is pleasing ; yet of 
the circumstances brought into view, 
l^ere is no pointed and respective ap* 

< 

plication to the different orders of dead 
that are specified. Though the sleepers 
are subjected to classification, and distin-- 
guished into four sets, reapers, tillers, 
1;eain-drivers, and wood-cutters ; and* 
though the rousers to morning labour 
are also enumerated as four ; yet the de- 
pjartmentt^ are, not set off distinctly, nor 
are the sounds that are to rouse characr 
teristically appropriated to each. Nei- 
ther the " twittering of the swallow,'* 
nor the ^^ clarion of the cocV have re- 
ference to one set of sleepers more than 
to another : and the' " echoing horn" 
seeifis to have notiiing to do with any of 
tjiem. ^hat is meant by the " breezy 
call of incense-breathing mom,'' as an 
help to early rising, is not very plain ; 
though .this is one of the lines that it 
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is thought creditable to apprehend and 
feel. 

Thomson, indeed, has asked the foL^ 
lowing question : . 

Falsely luxurious, will not man arise, 
Ai)d« springing from the bed of sloth, enjoy 
The coolf Xh^ fragrant, and the silent hour? ' 

But the motive contained in this expos* 
tulation is not physical) but moral; it 
^ is directed to those that are already 
awake, but who, from laziness, ^^ con- 
^tiniie ^^^bed^ when they should be stir* 
ring about/' ^ 

" Twitter,'' applied to the swallow, is 
one of those words whose measure and 
articulation are supposed to resemble 
what they denote. Gray foupd it in 
Dryden ; and, as Thomson had done be- 
fore him, took it on trust. But what 
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shrfl w6 say of the ^* clarion of tke coclt ?^ 
It is, no doubt, allowed to poetry to ex- 
alt the httle, by oomparing it to the 
great; but, Sunt certijines. To swell oot 
an insignifiqaut little beings by ao ac- 
cumulation of glaring trappings, and to 
compare his shrill diminutive pipe to a 

l^pld instnjinentKpdT martial musitv ib to 
subj^t tlif. ifniioal as^ widl as the de*» 
%Cf ^ti^n,, tQ nt^uki^-^Ini^eduhis odi. 

Ifiihejfk Cupiidl, in ah Ode of AnvmcoD^ 
gjiiV@s the mune pf ^ wiiiged jdragon^ to 
a bee, and calls the puncture icceh^ 
froBi hi^ tting a. ^' laaortal womiMiy' the 
Jc^vj^ty of the piece, a& well as the dosigii, 
ft(^im:k\ts ia$ to the bypeibokL In maK 
king hm gf&y % ** wi»d>a born,'"' Mikoa 
ba9 g|!iWM$ fiiUy asb &ar as -be ought. It is 
not€iiO»gh f4r tke jttsiifieatiou txf Gray, 
that his oflfence is not greater than Mil- 
ton's ; — that " clarion" is not niore to the 
cock, than " hora" is to the beetle. The 
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jastnfw of poetiear deaaiptictti ha& no- 
thing to do with the doctrine of ratios. 
Hamlet's advice concerning chaste play- 
ing, applies equally to chaste description. 
There may be an ^^ outstepping the mo- 
desty of naliur^'' ift both. 

If ** straw-built shed'* be meapt as de- 
scriptive of a swallow's nest, it is an af- 

feipited ea^pression, and adopted w defir 
suffie of ob^rvatioQ. A shed h a iPQf o* 
qoyei^g : ijf^ roof or covering has, ia the 
case of a swallow's pest^ . qothing neces-t 
sarijy to. do with straw ; nor k it buift 

bj th^ swallow at all. 

l^ the Sfixth stanz^^ it is assumed^ that 
^Whi^ hlajsiftg health bwivi;" although 
it is obvious, that the h^wth neitkes* 
blazes nor burns ; but the fire upon the 
hearth. But more than this might be 
forgiven, tathe pictuve^ oi deme^ttc hap- 
piness which the stans^a holds out, and 
which is drawn with great interest, and 
much simplicity. 
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Thomson had said, in a case somewhat 



In vain for him th* officious wife prepares 
The fire fair blazing, and the vestment warm ; 
In vain his Utile childrrn, peeping out 
Into the mingiing storm, demand their sirej^ 
IVith tears of artless innocence. — Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he behold; 
Nor friends; nor sacred home." 

Here are the same images. The blazing 
fire ; the busy wife, plying her evening 
care ; and the children, anxious for the 
return of their father, by both affectedly 
denominated sire. — They occur also in 
nearly the same order. ^ The image of 
the children, however. Gray has impro* 
ved by the addition of a tender stroke, 
not in the original : 

Mor climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 
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VII. VIII. 

I 

In the seventh quatrain, is contained 
the discriminated catalogue of the deady 
already alluded to ; and, in the eighth, 
the caveat to Grandeur and Ambition. 
Of this latter atanza, however, the last 
two lines serve little other purpose thao 
to complete the numbet* to four. I'he 
idea was already fully in our possession. 
" Grandeur*^ is but " Ambition" in his 
Sunday's clothes. Ambition s " mock- 
ery,'* and Grandeur's " disdainful smile/' 
are the same : and the ^^ short, but sim- 
ple annals of the poor,'' are their " useful 
toil ; homely joys ; and obscure destiny/' 
But this is a fault chargeable on Gray, 
throughout the whole Elegy. In every 
description we recognize the rhetorician ; 
studiously presenting his object in a mul- 
titude of different aspects ; and creating; 
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an artificial increase of dimension, by a 
minute and tedious enumeration. 



IX, 



In the three firet lines of the ninth 
stanza is inculcated a serious truth, by 
iray of check to the sneers of grandeut 
ftnd ambition » But Beauty is forced awk<* 
Ht&rdlj into the company of tbeie scof^ 
fers. As she was no accomplice in tbei^ 
mockery, she is unjustly, as well as un- 
politely^ involved in their mortification. 
Of the thifd line the expression is faulty, 
because it is obscure. The signification 
of the word " await,-' is not yet very 
pointedly ascertained* Whether does 
the hour of death await pomp and beau^^ 
ty F ot do they await it ? Both modes Of 
phraseology have exannples in our lan^ 
guage. 
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'*' Even as Ihe wretck, condemo'd to lose kis lifi^ 
'* Awaits the falling of the murderous knife/'— 

# • X 

• I • - 

is said by Fairfax. But the ot]a0r is the 
more generally received usage. We ra- 
ther accustom ourselves to say, that " the 
evil awaits the sufferer f than that ** the 
sufferer awaits the eviL'^ According to 
thisyiew, it should be otroift. But, as by 
this means the nominative and the verb 
would thadge plaees io tbe iyntaar^ tti>d 
the arrangement be awkward to an Eng^^ 
Ikh ear ; in several editions^ and particu^ 
larly in Mr Mason^s, it has been printed 
" await/' There is a difficnlty both way^* 
When, in the use of any expression, an 
author finds himself thus troubled and 
beset, he ought to abandon it altogether, 
and substitute one of more undisputed 
capability « 

The stanza concludes with a conceit. 
It is not true, that " the path of glory 
leads hul to the grave.^ N^or is i£ because 
it is the path of gW^y th^t it leads thither 
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at alL Parneirs thought, with less coa« 
ceit, has in it more of interest, and much 
more of piety: ^ 

<' Death's but a path that must be trod, 
^ If man would ever pass to God.** 

In a series of stanzas that follow, the 
author sets himself to expostulate with 
the proud ; and undertakes to prove the 
i^bsurdity of the contempt which he sup^ 
pbses them ready to pour on the " un- 
honoured d^ead/' for their want of more 
superb monuments, , from a regular sue* 
cession of common places : 

1. It was no *^ fault** of theirs that they had not such 

monuments. 

2. They would have stood them in little stead, had they 

had them. 
3* Worth and Genius may have existed without them. 
4. It was the injustice of fortune that made them wank 

them. 
5« The account was balanced for them another way. 
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^k\\ which topics are handled with tc4er« 
able plausibility, and at decent length. 



.f 



k. 



It is iii the tenth stanza, that this train 
of thought commences. But the intro- 
duction is not clear of incumbrance; 
** Impute not to these the fault," is an 
affected and inadequate expression for 
" don't treat them with scorn/' Tlie two 
last lines are the most majestic in the 
whole Elegy. But they contain an ap^ 
peal to feelings, which none but those 
who are so happy as to have betn bred 
up in a veneration for the solemn forms 
and service of the Natioiial Church, can 
expect to possess. The palate of a sec- 
tary,, accustomed to the reception of 

E 



Bleoder foods* will nauseate ^ fuU meal 
set before him in these lines j 

Where, through the long-drawn aisle, and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Of this last line, however^ criticism must 
remark, that either the composition of 
the thought is faulty, or the arrangement 
of the exinregsioQ is inverted. It is not 
the antheon that swells the note, but the 
agglomeration of notes that swells tbQ 
anthem. I am content to suppose this 
to have been his meaning ; communica* 
ted in a mode of arrangement, unplea^ 
sing to an English reader in his own Ian* 
guage, but of which he admits the pro* 
priety in Latin ciwipositions. J have 
seen ^is line most correctly transferred 
into t^at language in many different 
modes, all of them meritonousy in a se^ 
lection from Exercises written by th^ 
Boys of the first form in Merchant Taylor's 
School, and sent to me, with a view, of 
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which I will Qoi gratify my vanity with 
th« pablicatioQ ; though justice requires 
that of the worthy master J should so^ 
lace the labourst by recordiog the \m^ 
weaned diligences and by bearing testi-* 
mony to those abilities that are sedulous* 
ly exerted in formii;^ th^ ruing hopes of 
another age. 



XL 

Fault has already been found with 
Gray for conforming to the affected use 
of participles in place of adjectives* 
" Honied spring ;** madding crowd, &c." 
^^ Storied WTO," is of the same family, 
and even more e^cepUonable^ because 
liable to misapprehension. The intend^ 
^4 meaming pf the epithet is, ^' having 
stories figured upon it/' In the Pense« 
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roso of Milton, it is to be found as atl 
epithet applied to windows, of which the 

panes are of painted glass. It is also 

» 

used by Pope. " Flattery, soothing the 
ear of death/' is charaeteristical. What 
is said of " Honour's voice" is not said 
happily. There is a want of appropria- 
tion. " Silent dust,'' is one of these ex- 
pressions, which Voltaire used to deno- 
minate des Suisits; always ready at a 
caU, and willing to engage in any ser- 
vice. 



XIL XIII. 

In the two following quatrains, is well 
described the depression of genius under 
ignorance and poverty. But, here too, 
allowance must be made for a little of 

8 
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the old leaven. Hands are, metaphdri* 
cally, said to •* sway the rod of empire/^ 
and literally to bring forth sounds from 

the lyre. ** Living lyre'' is from Cow- 
ley ; and, of his obligation to the royal 
poet of Judah, for the application of the 
idea •* awake'* to the eliciting of sounds 
jfrom the harp or lyre, he has thought 
the acknowledgment deserving conjme- 
moration. - In the whole of the Elegy, 
criticism has not been able to find two 
more happy lines than the following ; 

Chill penury repress^ their noble rage. 
And froze the genial current of the soul. ^ 

Here are really two ideas. Penury, in 
the character of frost, deprives the' cur- 
rent of its heat, and checks its onward 
motion. I am unwilling to suppose the 
metaphor to be an incoherent one ; and 
that Gray jumbled into one, the iitiage$ 
of horsemanship, and w&tery motion, as 



1 
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I 

Addison hus done itk the foUowkg ooup- 
let : 

t bridk in my straggling muse with pain. 
That tongs to hmmik iirto a ■obl«r sttaiib 



XIV. 

I 

I 

Of the melancholy truth, that great 
parts are often kept from expansion, by 
the influence of poverty and ignorance, 
the fourteenth stanza seems to promise 
the illustration, by reference made to 
analogous depressions of excellence in 
the material and vegetable kingdoms. 
But more is promised than performed. 
The eii^amples are made up of shewy 
images ; but they are not examples in 
point. Non erat his locus. 

The proposition to be illustrated was, 
" That latent possibilities of perfection, 
" which favourable situations and cir- 
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^^ omUBtances might have hirought oufy 
** are, sometimes, by circumstances of an 
** untowardly kind, prevented from be- 
" ing duly unfolded." Of this positioh 
illustrations might easily have been found, 
had not Gray confounded it with ano- 
ther, equally true, yet altogether distinct^ 
That other position is, *• That, of per- 
** fections already unfoldtd^ there may 
** occur eiKtrinsic causes to prevent the 
" beneficial display.** 

It is of this latter position, th^t Gray 
has given the illustration, in the imagi^ 
of " the gem^ whose brightness is hid by 
"its depth in the sea/' and of " the 
^^ flower^ whose beauty and fragrance are 
" lost, on account of the solitude of the 
" desert in which it grows/' It is no- 
thing to the illustration of the former 
position, that the flower blushes un- 
seen j or that the gem may grow where 
no hand can reach it. Had the bright- 
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ness of the gem remained folded up is 
the crmt ; or the flower been frost- 
iiipt in the bud^ the imagei; bad been in 
point. 

Qf the images themselves I have air 
ready allowed the merit. They are both, 
however, to be found in Thomson, from 
lehom Gray seepls to have borrowed 
more th^n he thought fit to acknow- 
ledge. .3peaking of the influence of the 
sun, and the universal operation of light ; 
he says,' in the way of addrqss to. the 
great operator. 

The anfruitful rock itself, impregn'd by thee. 
In dark retirement forms the lucid stone. 
The lively diamond drinks thy purest rayt ; 
Collected light compact. 

x 

And, describing the retirement of a rural 
beauty,* 

; As, in the hollow breast of Apennines 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills. 
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I 

^ myrtle riseSf far from human <ye, 
Afid breathes its balmy fragrance o*er the wild ; 
So flourish'd, bloomings and unseen by all, 
The sweet Lavinia. 

In i\ie former example, the ^* diamond'* 
of Thomson becomes the " gem" of Gray. 
Poth are fwmtd in retirement ; though 
Gray has changed the place ; and trans- 
planted the diamond into the se^i^ fof 
pauses that do not appes^r, and with a 
propriety of which criticism entertain^ 
a doubt. Both stones are of " purest 
ray. 

Of the latter image^ the identity is still 
more obvious ; although it has been dis- 
guised by the change of a myrtle into a: 
flower ; and, perhaps, by a shifting of 
the scene from Italy to Arabia Deserta, 
Why a flower was thought more eligible 
than a myrtle, or a desert more proper 
than a shelter d waste^ for rearing a teuy 
der plant, we are not informed. To see 
the sense of justice return, is pleasant, 
even when the return i^ late. Gray, to- 
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wards the end of his life, dived for the 
gem ; and, having brought it up» replant- 
ed it in the earth, to be ** raised/' (not 
disloyally I hope) to grace a diadem. 
To the myrtle he made also signal amends, 
for its long transformation into a flower, 
by a supplicatj through the chancellor of 
his university, to have it raised 'from its 
metamorphosis to the dignity of the 
mitre. 

« 

Thy liberal heart, thy judging eye, 
The Jlower unheeded shall descry, 
And bid it round Heaven's altar shed 
The fragrance of its blushing head ; 
Shall raise from earth the latent jvm, 
To glitter on the diadem.' 

Thomson's myrtle " breathes its balmy 
fragrance o'er the wild ;" Gra/s flower 
** wastes its sweetness on the desert air.'' 
" Wastes,'' in place of ** breathes,*' is an 
improvement; though, whether owe air 
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is more *• desert'' than another^ the au- 
thority of Shakespeare himself will not 
hind^ us to doubt« 

It is often highly entertaining to trace 
imitation. To detect the adopted image, 
the copied design, the transferred senti- 
ment, the appropriated phrase, and even 
the acquired manner and frame, under 
the disguises that mutilation, combina- 
tion, and accommodation, may have 
thrown around them, must require both 
parts and diligence; but it will bring 
with it no ordinary gratification. A book, 
professedly on the " History and Pro- 
gress of Imitation in Poetry,'' written by 
a man of perspicacity, and an adept in 
the art of discerning likenesses, even 
when minute; with examples properly 
selected, and gmdatioAs duly marked ; 
would make an important accession to 
the store of human literature, and fiir- 
nish rational curiosity with a high re- 
gale. 
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I remepoiber to have once heard, I know 
not where,*or from whom, that Swift had 
projected a work of this kind. But Swift 
was full of projects ; and scarcely pos- 
sessed steadiness or industry sufficient to 
carry such a design through. I should 
have had better hopes of its success in 
the han4s of Addison than of Swift Bvit 
I return to Gray. 

To the expression in some parts of thii 
stanza, certain ol)jections have been pro- 
posed. The word " bear/' is thought to 
be improperly use^, and to have been 
prqduced by the exigencies pf the rhyme : 
the caves of ocean " supporting the pii«- 
cious stones that are formed there/' is 

' ' * * 

said to be an idea ipept and insignifi- 
cant. Tq this it has bpen urged in reply, 
that ** bear," in this parage, means " prq- 
duce'* in analogy to vegetable birth. But 
I am not sure that the analogy i$ not ra- 
ttier to animal production. Thus WaJ- 
ler, in a similar case, speaking of the sea : 
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'tis 80 rockless and so clears 



Thai the rich bottom, does appear 
iPaved all with precious things, not torn 
From shipwrecked vesseb^ but there bortu^ 



And of the application of ** bom/' also, 
to thp flower, which " blushes unseen/' 
&e same may be the account. It is not 
flietaphy sically used, to denote necessity 
or fate ; but physically, to denote pro- 
duction. The use of " bom*' for " des- 
tined,'' is too proverbial for poetry. 

*^ Purest ray serene," has been censu- 
red by some as obscure, and by othejns 
as redundant. But that an expression, 
which seems to have been studiously 
sought, should have had no meaning in 
the mind of its author, it is scarcely rea- 
sonable to suppose. Gray, in the matu« 
rer part of his life, addicted himself to 
the study of natural history. It is not 
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impossible that, in some of the writers 
he had read on these subjects, he had 
found " ray serene ;'* (raggia sereno ;) 
used, as a technical term, for what, in 
precious stones, is commonly called the 
water, 

" Purest ray,*' taken by itself, is the 
expression of Thomson ; who afterwarda 
calls it ^* collected light compact," ac*^ 
cording to a mode, not uncommQu with 
him, of thrusting ia his noun betwixt 
two shouldering epithets ; in the use of 
which mode, he and his fellow imitators 
were, as I have heard Savage humorous^ 
ly observe, kept in countenance by Mil* 
ton*s " human face divine/ ' 

Of this stanza, before I conclude the 
examinationi I am willing to gratify the 
reader with a communication on the sub^ 
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ject, made to ipe by the late Dr Calvert 
Blake, a gentleman of eminent taste, and 
most extensive acquaintance with the bo« 
dy of English poetry ; and who, by the 
cabals of trasted malignity, was driven 
firpm high hopes of merited preferment ; 
and forced)' though a series of accumu-* 
lating misfortunes (of the greatest part 
of which, as he informed me, he had a 
regular presentiment,) to seek refuge in 
the mountains of Wales, where he taught; 
the private school founded by the bene- 
faction of the late Colonel Perkins, till 
de^th put an end to his distress. 

It WAS the opinion of Dr Blake, that 
Gray was drawn into this jexpression in- 
cidentally, by the instinctive operation of 
his ear, presenting him with indistinct and 
faint renewals of sounds, which he had 
treasured up mechanically, and without 
purpose of recaL Thomson had said, 
" purest ray,'' and Milton, with an ar- 
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rangement very like the present, *^ sd 
thick a drop serene f " and from the two 
together was formed by Gray his *• pu- 
rest ray serene/' Thas far Dr Blake. 
Whether his conjecture be '^ell found- 
ed, I do not here mean to inquire. The 
coincidence of rhythm arid form is re- 
markable. *' Drop serene,*' is a transla- 
tion of ^* gutta Serena,'' a technical ex- 
pression for a disease of the eyes, pro- 
ceeding from an in»pissation of humours^ 
and terminating in the loss of sight. Of 
the application of the term serene, to a 
case where there is a total shutting out 
of light. Physic may be left, at her owiv 
leisure, to give her own account. 
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XV. 

Of the fifteenth stansaa I find. Btible to 
praise, either in the poetrijr or paiitics : 
for poiitios it xloes contain { althoagb it 
is psurt of a me^itsttion on d^ath. Gray 
had passed his youth like mo&t yoiung 
men, who are taught, or teach themselves, 
to jDoasider something peculiarly respect- 
Abie as flssiociated with the character of 
Wkig. Of tke .ebuUiitioiis of his unia- 
fofmed youth, he was wilbrUinateienQugh 
to resw¥e considei%yble part for the plague 
of his dper age. Of his whiggish prajuf- 
dices his poetry is ^L 

That whiggism is the best poeUccd side 
of 4^ question, candour is content to al^* 
low. If it seldom puts much money in 
the poet's purse, or brings with it much 
cjuiet to his mind, it is useful to him in 
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the way of his profession ; and, when he 
works himself up to faction, he may be 
said to " labour in his vocation/' Of Li- 
berty, the idea is so vague, and the di- 
mension so little settled, that the poet 
may make of it what he will. The feiry 
land is all his own ; and, however fantas- 
tic his combinations may be, he will not 
want fantastic hearers to listen to his 
tale. 

He may transform his mortal into a 
*^ goddess,'" at will. He may chuse out 
for her what proportions, and invest her 
with what attributes he chuses. He may 
array her in robes that are ** heavenly 
bright/' He may describe her as offer- 
ing " bUss" with '* profusion," and ready 
to be delivered of " delight /' " Plfea- 
sure," crowned, walking with her, arm in 
arm ; and *^ Plenty/' drest in smiles, bear- 
ing up her train behind ; whilst she scat- 
ters her gifts on every side ; giving to na- 
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ture gaiety, to the sun beauty, and to the 
day pleasure." When he has thus finish- 
ed off his goddess, he may think of in* 
troducing her into company ; and, what- 
ever be the fate of her gentleman usher, 
the goddess is sure of being well received 
by those that know the value of such a 
visitant. 

Whatever may in general be urged or 
admitted, on the one side or the other, 
concerning Liberty, criticism must be al- 
lowed, with pertinacity, to maintain, that 
the political creed of Thomas Gray had 
nothing to do in the Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard. Not only is this 
iQsertion out of place ; it is also ill-timed. 
The zealots of rebellion are no longer he- 
roes in Britain ; and the appeal to the 
admiration of the reader, is tossed back 
in the author's face. Other times have 
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(H'dHglitwitfathiemotiierpriodplas^. Tem^ 
jabra riiBtantwr^ et nos^^-^ The subtle ^k* 
tinctioQs, and inflammatory reMoi^iti^ 
that countenanced the shedding of 6M!tt« 
ti&^d blood, are no io^Uger allowed a Imst^ 
kig. Even the wfaiggish Addison has de^ 
^glared sueh ilsa^hings «o be frofandtion i 
pronouncing, almost a century ago, atid 
of his own favoured Milton, that 

« 

I Now the language can't support the cause.* 

■ 

Of distinguished modeb of human ex* 
celleilce, of characters high-finished, both 
fa Hwderstanding and htert, ^Istete is n6 
^¥^ixty either in the general history i^ 
Daavikind, or in the particular tfislory oif 
iSiis ifiltind ; and astonishment cannot 
tielp dottbiing her usual pertiott of won*- 
4^r, that, from among the assembled 
Hvorthies ^f the world, Oray couM find 
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none deserving selection, ai paiterato oi 
greatness to man, save three desperate 
partisans of faction, and promoters of » 
rfebelbob,^. that subverted both- tho lamr 
and government of his country. . . 

Of these three characters, only Qne is 
held up to any censure. £ven on hint 
the ifemvire is made to fall obliquely^ 
aod, after it has had its force broken by 
a whiggish arm. The censure itself too 
is of whiggish make. Of Cromwell, the 
crime fs declared to have been the shed- 
ding his 4}ountry's blood* For his king's^ 
Gray retuiiis ^^ ignoramus- on the bill. 
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In the sixteeuth ^itanza is cQBlai&ed 
more, in the fray of allusion to these h»* 
roes and their transactions ; but allusioo^ 
at wliieh criticism finds herself obliged 
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to stop short .Though the evil temper 
of the times did enable them to ^^ com« 
mand the applause of listening senates,"" 
which is poetical language, for being well 
heard in the house ; yet, with what pro- 
priety, can any of them be said to have 
^^ scattered plenty o^er a smiling land ?^' 
Of a land that his its plough-share turn- 
ed into a sword, the plenty is riot great: 
nor was England drest in smiles in the 
time of the great rebellion. 

In this stanza too, Gray is guilty of an 
inconsistency. " To despise the threats 
of pain and ruin,"" is not of the class of 
virtues that the poor man's lot forbidsr 
even according to the views of Gray. 
On his " village Hampden,"" notwithstand- 
ing the meanness of Jiis lot, he forgets 
that, in the former stanza, he conferred 
a dauntless breast^ in all the forms of in- 
vestiture. But the disgrace of this in-f 
consistency is due to him ; for having, 
on an occasion like thi^, suffered his mind 
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to be bewildered with politics. It is a 
great blot upoa the piece. Of a work, 
such as this, the sentiments ought to be 
such as every heart will return ; the ap- 
peals,, such as every miud will admit. 
Death generalizes the specifications, of 
political tenets. The grave takes in all 
parties. There is no Shibboleth among 
hersubjects, . \. . . i 

The *^ reading their history in a na* 
tion's eyes'' is a thought that holds more 
of rhetoric than poetry. " History" is too 
indefinite a tern^. . There is good history, 
and there is bad. It is no exclusive pri- 
vilege of good men to be able to read 
their history thus. The bad come in for 
their share. Nor do the rkh enjoy here 
any power of appropriation, which exr 
tends not also to the poor ^ in degree. The 
expression is a forced one. We common- 
ly read the histories of others : seldom 
wr oTmu 
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xvti. xViit 

• • • ' 

* Of the two foUbwitig stfcnaas^ th^ d6fu- 
j^D&ition is faulty iii respefct to their 6r*»- 
tieetioti with the preceding^ and With 
each other* Ereii -^hetti thii tcuhprni- 
tidu h ih couplets^ the fffistitiioi^ britib 
is unwilling that the sense shoiild hb 
made out by the cmiplets' bearitlg in 
upon each otUdri /When the stanza eic^ 
eefeds two lifae^ in number^ the eifi^t is 
jet Uiorfe disagreeable. The piea of nfs. 
cessity is urged with less rebson j and the 
bontra^t betwixi the €om|)leted circukiy- 
wHption of soiind, and the yet uncodl-. 
p\tie^ acctiniulalion of sense^ hecamt^ 
mtbT^ neveltiag, &u i% beconles mtne Mt. 
With thib blemish^ th^ stein^as tiudi^ 
c^isidemticin at« chargeable^ GtAy wa» 
tibt unaware of it; and, that it might far^ 
less perceptible as a blemish, hf& gavft 
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ordei^y in the first edition, that no dis« 

tinction of stanzas should ht marked/ 

• » 

In a Scotch edition, however, of his 
Poems, which he seetns to have thought 
likeljT to extend his fame, the i>atural 
dntinction of stanzas is restored, 63 it is 
m many others, particularly in Mr Ma« 
son's* The device was but a ^hallow one^ 
and very properly relinquished. In verse 
6f thb alternate structure, the lines ibrm 
themselves into quaternions: and the 
bringing out these quaternions separate- 
ly to the eye, is otily a technical contnh> 
vance, etiatbiing us to parcel them more 
readily, instead of attemptmg to con- 
ceal the fault, Gray should have tried to 
mend it. 

In the sense I find little to blame, that 
may not be referred to some of the for- 
mer strictures on this Elegy. " Virtues," 
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and " Crimes'' are ideas too particular 
for the author's view in this place, which 
is meant to extend to the circumscrip- 
tion, from causes extrinsic, of the range of 
natural, as well as moral, action. *^ Hi- 
ding the struggling pangs of conscious 
truth," and " quenching the blushes of 
ingenuous shame," are only different de- 
scriptions of the same action, viz. the 
" checking the dictates of Conscience/' 
" Quenching blushes," is an- idea scarce^ 
ly. correct; though, by the quenching 
of heat^ blushes may be made to disap-w 
pear. That the ^ poor man's lot forbids; 
the bearing down the suggestions of con- 
science, is only rehiivdy true. Profli-> 
gacy is free of all corporations. 
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in the nineteenth stanza is described, 
in a manner that is pleasing, the calm 
and contented st^te of an unaspiring and 
meek mind. But what descriptioa can. 
there t)e, in which such a^ picture . will 
not please ? The two first lines are, from^ 
the arrangement, equivocal : but we know 
what the author ought to mean. It is 
not, that " their wishes never strayed far 
firom the strife of the crowd ;" but that, 
** naturally retired from that strife, they 
formed no wish to stray from such re-^ 
tirement/' Yet the words " crowd,*' and 
" ignoble,'* are not happily selected, to 
be brought forward in a description of 
the contentions of the " mighty," and 
the ^^ great/' The two closing lines have 
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in them something of softness, that makes 
criticism deal censure with reluctance : 

Along the cool, sequestered vale of life. 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yetji even here, the idea, as usual, is pt*e- 
setkted to us in different aspects* Ambti' 
fion is .painted as a hot^ aiid then ai a^ 
nUsj/f personage ; and to theie views of 
Mb character are opposed the ^ cook 
rale,^' and the " noiseless tenor,'' that 
are thought fit to be associated with the 
ciiaracter of the tnan of content Gray 
never could be brought to see when he 
had said enough. 
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The four stanzas that follow,' are to me 
the most pleasing in the Elegy. The no- 
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tions apjMiar to memory;, original ; though 
to belilef and feeling, imitation9. But, 
gvesLt as is their general merit, in som^ 
particuiats chey are faulty. The sacred- 
jiees of the critic's trust, impoi^es on him 
aometimeg the exertion of self*denial ; 
obliging him to range for blemishes, 
mhefe his wishes cu'e to find nought but 
i)eauties. 

In (he first of the four, the expression 
i** these booes,'' wbene only persons had 
b^en spoken of, is awkward. " Their 
6icMies,'' would have been lesis exception- 
|i3>Ie. To ^ protect from insult,'' is pro- 
fiWKi ; and, if the end of the ^ memorial-' 
was this protection, there is no necessity 
that we be put in mind, by the sugges- 
tion of the ifrailness of that memorial, that 
the end will iiot be answieped. A memo- 
tial, protecting from insult, is a mode of 
expression approaching to nonsense. If 
protection be ever the result of its erec- 
tion, it is only in a secondary way. 
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The twenty*first stanza does not set 
out happily. " Their name/' " their 
years :' whose name ? whose years ? they 
were bones, not persons, that were last 
mentioned : and a nomenclature of bones, 
followed with the age of each, engraved 
over their respective repositories, is too 
ludicrous a fancy to be allowed sanction 
in the judgment for a moment. Of the 
meaning there is no doubt ; but of that 
meaning, the expression is unlucky. In 
all compositions that are serious, the re- 
motest temptation to what is ludicrous 
sjiiould be resisted. Of this idea. Gray 
himself seems to have felt the truth, and 
has alluded to it forcibly in his short 
strictures on ' Sterne's Sermons. "They 
are just," says he, " what sermons should 
" be : but the preacher often totters on 
*^ the verge of risibility , and seems ready 
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** to dash his periwig in the faces of his 
** auditors/^ Sterne's risibility was buf- 
foonery ; and an outrage on taste as well 
as decency. With this Gray is not,charge- 
able. Biit, in a ease where much caution 
is necessary, it is not enough not to have 
erred with intention. The writer is bound 
to be watchful. For, even in the fune- 
ral procession. Levity is sometimes seen 
to mix ; and stands perked up in a* cor- 

■ 

' ner of the aisle, with the grin half lined 
on his face, and prepared to come out 
full, in a moment, if but the slightest 
down from the plumage of the hearse, 
borne towards him by the gentlestbreath, 
should chance to tickle his cheek. Hunc 
iu \Rjomane caveto. 

** The unlettered Muse, spelling out 
" the names of the rustics upon their 
*^ tonib-stones,'^ is a good image. It has 
in it more also of life than Parneirs idea j 

The flat smooth atones that bear a name^ 
The chissers slender help to fame. 
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The " strewiog of the holy texts/' too, i« 
graphical. 
' That some schoolicig is necessary to inp 
duoe resigoation to death, in genera] por 
sitiOD, is Inst ; though noi requiring the 
quantity of dilatation he has giv^eo it in 
the two following sUmzeis. Of the word 
'' moralist," the application is incoifect, 
and pFovinciah A moralist is ^' one who 
" teach^ the dnties of life/' It is th* 
unlettered Muse !diat is the oaLoralistt not; 
the rastic; who only takes tbip lesspn 
which his teacher oifea^ to gin^eu ^QilM 
we even stretch the compass of the wordj 
so as to mBke it comprehend hi9th th» 
teacher and the taught, the ten» would 
be still improper in this pla^e. The j€»t 
sons we mot m naor^ality^ but veUgion. 
They ace not arguments, but jauthorities. 
I do not jknow that the verse would have 
svtfferod imoch, dther in strength (Or beau*- 
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ty, had the authors piety persuaded him 
to ^present it thus ; 

That teach the rustic Christian how fa> die* 

Gray had too -muGh devotion about him 
to be ashamed of the term Christian. 
His observations on liord Shaftesbury's 
character apd writings show that he was, 
himself, a Christian, although a poli|be 
map ; aod that he hiad sense enough to 
see, ' and' spirit enough to despise, the 
duplicity and cowardice of him, who 
Tears up morality as a mole, which he 
may ;nxake use of ip battering rev.ela- 
tipn* , . 

Should Criticism be askecj, what .ble- 
mish ^he- has discovered in the two stan- 

• • • • 

zas that follow ; f ^ For who to dumb for- 
getfulness, &c/' she has this general ob- 
jection to propose against them, .that 
they are too diffusive. The thought has 
been already stated. Of that thought 
they. are meant to be illustrative. But 
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Ae illutftmtiop vis tpe long* Of correct 
vritiDgy it is one of the ^sseential Ifiwi 
not to swell out the comment so ^s to 
become more momentous than the text. 
The accessories are proper in their own 
place ; but to overlay the principal,^ they 
should never be allowed. 
* What the ^Sret ^rf these two stanesis 
chiefly 4i olds tout ' for oensure, is its ex- 
^essibn. It is n)3t deai^ in wh^t ^iew 
^ ibrgetfulriess^ is pixMounced ** dunib.^ 
That -what is not remembered will, of 
'course, hot be uttered, is a tnxth ; but ' 
of dehommatives^ the selection h better 
made, by reference to the internal na- 
ture of €he object, than to circumstances 
only consequetitkifl. *• Warm precinctsT 
has been censured ; and " precincts of* 
day .** Yet •* tuminis ores'' is said by Vk- 
•gil'; and ^* aridos jints LibyoT by mone 
' writefs tban I can name* " Precinct^ is 

N 

synonymous with ** ora*' and ^ fines f and 
^signifies not the " outline" only, but ai- 
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SQ jtbe *^ leooloMd /spaee." lo this lagft 

sense, with the accent differently placed* 
it is used b^ MUtda : * 

Tbrougli alt restraint broke loo6e, he wings his way 
1^ ^r ff9 h(9iyen, 19 th^ precipcts of ligdt, 
I^irectly tovf r<ls |he n«w-created world, , 

That Gmy, movipg, himself, in th^ 
pBRciiicte of light, and within the pale 
of an uoiversity, claiming to herself a 
nooopidy of that, and other scieacea, 
AhoiUd have so ^ar unlearned the (Huio*; 
sopb^r oi light, as ta suppose that the 
QHWi wJi«9 j» placed in a region where 
light, e^sts opt, may takie up the objects 
of fii^t, is matter of some surprise. He 
that has already left the precincts oi 
4ay, will cast no ^ lingering look," ei- 
ther behind or before : he has no look 
to cast* Yisibililty and illuminatioi:! re- 
ei^QQcate i ,aod, from a fdlace to which 
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the rays from the object extend not, the? 
object is not seen. 

Of " longing lingering look/' the con- 
struction, in respect to sound, is in his^ 
usual style. " High-bom Hoel's harp." 
" » Light Llewellyn's lay/' What is ac- 
quired to the description by the three Ts 
in ^Vlonging lingering look/' it is not easy 
to see. But criticism is willing to check 
the:severity of censure for a faulty which 
critics have in a great measure caused.- 
The lax and splemn dictates that have 
passed from: mouth to mouth, upon the 
subject of Representative poejlryy from 
the days of Homer to those of his trans- 
lator Pope, have misled men of greater 
tastC' and judgment than Gray. On this 
occasion, however, he seems to have for- 
got bis accidence; and mistaken what 
his masters taught. Liquids, according 



' ** Softy*" not « light,*' M the epithet, as it stands in Gray, 
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to the doctrines of the representative 
school, are imitative of accelerated mo- 
tion. Of these doctrines, in the present 
case, he has made but a fro ward appli-* 
cation, when he marshals his liquids as 
representative of the motion of the lag- 
gard passengers that hang back in their 
way to death. 

Of all the elementary constituents of 
oral articulate sound, there is no one 
which has had more attention paid to it 
by the adepts in representative compo- 
sition, than the semi-vocal iiicomposite /• 
It is easy of access, ready to grant, or 
efven proffer, its services ; and ever with- 
in call. To it, of all the rest, Gray seems 
to have paid' peculiar court. The kind- 
ness of Dr Curzon, late of Brazen Nose, 
now residing in Italy for his health, and 
to whom I embrace this opportunity of 
recording my obligation for materials 
that have been of use to nje in the pre- 
sent work, has put me in possession of ^ 
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little telic; 6f Gtaj^ furnishing a stHkid^ 
illustmtioii of his fond^^ess for this lett-er^' 
artd hbw much, dA the Doctor terms it, if 
had ihseflsibly gained his ettr. Of thig 
teht I do ndt ktibw that, in any editiotl 
of Gray's works, the communication hds 
yet been indulged to the public; not even 
in that one, in which the author's litefafty 
correspondence, and fragments of J>to- 
^ected poems, have been printed. I aitt 
tbtttented, therefdre^ to give it to the 
TTorld, with part of the letter t& the I)oc^ 
tor, in which it was inserted, as particu- 
larly connected with the present subject, 
and as illustrative, moreover, of that lead* 
ing feature in the character of Gray, the 
love of project ; hoping, that I may do 
go without offence j as, in offering this 
gratification to rational literary curiosity, 
for which 1 have the Doctor's permission, 
I invade no property, nor viokte any 
known right. 
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Of this piece tl^ mt^ect, when racaa* 
tianed, w)ll cotivinCi^ those that write for 
tb? infoFmatioQ of maokiad at large^ 
what danger attends the enunciation of 
uoiveml propositions; and how much 
credit with the public those have risked, 
who have taken upon them to maintain 
with pertinacity, that, at no period of his 
poetical life, Gray ever wrote verses on 
Ioye> It is a little piece; somewhat of 
tlie Nambjf Pamby kind ; wrought up ia 
the manner of a song, and composed (if 
one iqay judge, from internal marks, of 
writings whose dates are purposely con-* 
cealed) at the particular time of his life 
at which his enthusiasm for Italian poe- 
Ixyi and Italian music, raged most. He 
calls it a Poetical Rondeau ; a title 
which probably he would have altered 
afterwardsji had he thought the piece 
worth avowing. Of the nature of the 
project (for so he modestly enough calls 
i^f) together with the view which gave 
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rise to it, he gives the following account ; 
at once tending to shew it to be^Kime- 
what singular, and proving the folly of 
'him who, in this aged state of literary 
communication, shall say to. himself, ^^ Go 
to; I shall sit down, and write ine some* 
thing new/^ 

^* I have often wondered," says he, 
^^ that the analogies of these sister arts 
'♦(he had been speaking of Poetry and 

" Music) have not been more keenly tra* 
'* ced out, and marked, with a view to 
'^ mutual transference. Each has many 
things in her budget, which she might 
give out occasionally in loan to the 
" other, Without inconvenience to her- 
^^ self. Music, for instance, who is the 
" more sprightly of the two, and more- 
" over the younger and handsomer — (but 
" let that be under the r6se,)-^having had 
*^ a great many different lovers, some of 
** them far-travelled, and very /on-ish, 
^^ of course, has picked up, during the 
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^ time they have danced after her, a 
" world of -little curiosities and trinkets, 
as well as things of more serious use, 
in • the way of dress, ornament, &c. 
" with all which she occasionally tricks 
^^ herself off, and makes, in them, ( as- 
" sure you, a charming sweet figure ; 
^ she has also had, now and then, a 
^' pensive lover : but from them she has 
" borrowed little else than serious man- 
" ner ; which she very quickly puts off 
again, lest, as she says, it spoil her flow 
of spirits. So much for Miss Music. 
" Now for her sister ; with whom, you 
^^ must know, 1 am a little acquainted. 
She again is of a more steady deport- 
ment ; keeps her looks very well ; has 
^^ no aversion to a frolic, now and then ; 
*' but, take notice, it must be with those 
*^ she is well acquainted with ; for she 
" is more reserved than her sister, and 
^^ sets up moire on sense than sprightU- 
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^^ ness* She, too» has had some lova» $ 

*' though she does not gire them much 
\^ encouragement, considering them, in 
general, as danglers, yet, of the few 
^^ whom she esteemed, and thought she 
^^ could trust, she has not disdained, now 
^^ and then« to accept something in the 
way of remembrance, and even to wear 
it, occasionally, for their sake. Now, 
?* what I would have these two ladies do 
" is this, I would have each of them 
^^ empty her drawers, and band*bo^es^ 
f* throw all the things together, and turn 
the two wardrobes into one* By this 
means, as I told them, the things of 
V each would, in effect, be doubled ; for 
** the world is liot to know^ To this 
^^ scheme the younger, who thought it a 
" fitie ftolic, very readily agreed. The 
^^ elder ha$ a^ed time to think of it ; 
*^ and, in the mean time, has got, at my 
*^ instigation, a milliner engaged to look, 
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<' mcr her si^er'd tkings^ atid see wMck 
<* will fit her best. By particular desire 
" also of yaur humble ser\*ant, (nay dotft 
** look ^tte^ for • pon 'onnor/ there is 
" nothitig betiteen u*) she is to ttake 
" her first experiment to-morrow, add 
" Goirte down to tea in a trim airy dress 
*^ of her sister'*, which I altrays liked on 
^ Misii^ Music^ and which, I pledged tliy 
" taste, would become her too. 

" Quo te M^ri pedes ? you say—* Well, 
** as you have been civil, and have put 
" up your MAEvt in your pocket, which 
" 1 grant you might have flung at me, 
*^ ihough^ mark, tlie quantity would have 
" been out of memure-^l say, as you httve 
" dealt by me like a civil gentlernan, 1 
•^ am going to come down from my 
" flights, and tell you shortly what I 
" mean« Summa sequar fastigia rerum. 
^' A long and unintermitted enthusiasm 
" for music has, you know, led, vohenii'- 
" bus annis^ to the discovery of many 
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^' varied modes of musical expression, 
^^ and introduced multiplied mediums 
** of musical pleasure. There are many 
^^ of these which, I think, might be 
" transferred to the sister art, Poetry, 
'* with success. The enclosed, which 
** you, no doubt, read before the letter, 
^^ and I hope have done me the honour 
^' to pronounce the serious effusion of a 
" non-erubescend £[ame-*(by the way, the 
" wordis no tyet English, I believe,«)-con-. 
*• tains an Essay Piece on the principle of 
" this scheme. The same is entitled a Po- 
" ETJLCAL Rondeau. Nay, do not stare. 
Be sure the stranger prove no old ac- 
quaintance, before you thrust him from 
*' your chambers, and shut the door in 
^* his face. You know the principle 
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• There is as yet no such English word. The word n<m^ 
i^cript, lately introduced, upon a similar fmalogy^ i% ne% 
much less ridiculoii^. 
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^ of the IBiondeau in Music. It is ^ to 
^' give a subject ease by the familiarity 
« arising from repetition, and interest by 
" diversification/ What is known, al- 
" ternates with what is unknown. They 
" mutually lead in each other : and give 
"to each other a mutual relief.' The 

ii 

*' little trifle I sent you enclosed, is an 
attempt at this alternation, in Poetry. 
Accordingly, when you have first duly 
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' Yielding to the suggestion of him, to whose civility I 
owe the letter, I submitted this passage of it to the consi» 
deration oC a person, whom the doctor, with more of com* 
pliment than correctness, designates *^ a Professor of the 
art of Music/^ The decision of this person is before me. 
It runs thus : ^< The Idea of the Rondeau in music is tolera- 
'* bly correct. The perfection of the effect will be greatest 
** when the last bar of the departure, and the Jirst bar 
^^ of the SUBJECT, in Return, identify in toke, but diver' 
" sify in accekt ; the common note, or series, rising from 
*' a soft to an enforced intonation, in gradual progression, 
^ till the ear has hold of the Return as already com- 
" menced.*'— There may perhaps be found those who will 
understand the meaning, and reconcile themselres to the 
diction, of this award. 
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^* ano^d yourself with yo»r dpuble coo- 
*^ cave9» y.ou shall »ee, in ih/i pieoe he- 
^^ foi« you« fimt of all» come in, ia« ia Mu- 
^f BiqH-f4.be Subjoiat ; which h afterwards 
^ to come ill, aa tbe R^urri; This mb- 
'" ject you 3haU aee to be taken from Jthe 
^^ department of I^ve ; viz. *^ the paito 
^^ of parting r' which subject, Beattie, if 
^^ you find bin) in the humour, will pour 
^^ away to you, with his u^ual seosibili^ 
ty mutatis mutandis^ in the charac- 
ter of Polly Peachum.* Well then, the 
subject drawing to a close, you shall 
se^ us nick the time, and prepare the 
^ last cadence, so as to lead in what 
seeui? to be a new stubject, but is bqt 
thing but a modification of the old ;— 
thi^ js^ the.6n»t departure; which jxiust 
** be so managed as to preserve, at the 
" close of it, a ready lead in to the t e- 









* Beggar's Opera. ^* Oh what pain it is to parf^'^ &c. 
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^ turn,^— which now makes it$ appear'^ 
*^ ance again,— ^sbews away a little,--^aiid 
^^ dften--4€ads off to the second depar* 
^^ ture. This must be, at once, a div^r- 
^^ sification of the subject, and of die first 
" departure ; — it may contain a more la- 
" boured air, and greater changes of key ; 
" or, &c. — we must not, however, keep 
" long upon it : for lo ! cometh the Re- 
" turn anew ;— then, lead we off to the 
" third departure, with a very learned 
" modulation, plying in so, at the end, 
" however, as to admit the Return, a 
" fourth time. Now for the great trial 
^' of skill, in leading off to the last de- 
" parture, which is to be a mi no re ; and 
" must, if it is to be worth a farthing, 
" be connected, at the expence of some 
" pains, with the closing cadence of the 
" Return that precedes it. Then warble 
" away at the minore itself; which must 
•* repay the favour, and make way, cour- 
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^^ teotialy, for the said Return ; which Re- 
" turn now comes in, once more, to claim 
on her first occupancy, and remain 
mistress of the premises. , Thus far 
Theory,-.now enter Practice." 
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First to love,-^and then to part, — 
Long to seek a mutual heart,— 
Late to find it,-— and, again. 
Leave, and lose it— oh ! the pain !- 

Some have loved, and loved (they say) 
Till they loved their love away ; 
Then have left ; to love anew : 
But, I wot, they loved not true I 
True to love,— 4ind then to part,— « 
Long to seek a mutual heart,— 
Late to find it,— and, again. 
Leave, and lose it— oh ! the pain ! 

Some have loved, to pass the time ; 
And have loved their love in Rhyme : 
Loath'd the love ; and loath'd the song : 
But their love could not be strong ! 
Strong to love,— and then to part, — 
Long to seek a mutual heart,— 
Late to find it,— and, again, 
Xeave and lose it— oh ! the pain ! 

Some have just but felt the flame. 
Lightly lambent o'er their frame,—' 
Light to them the. parting knell : 
For, too sure, they loved not well f 
IVell to love,— and then to party- 
Long to seek a mutual heart,- 
Late to find it,— and, again. 
Leave, and lose it— oh ! the pain I 
Bat, when once the potent dart. 
Centering, rivets heart to heart, 
*T\s to tear the closing wound. 
Then to sever what is bounds 
l^undf to love,— and then to part,— 
Long to seek a mutual hearty- 
Late to find it,— and, again. 
Leave, and lose it— ok ! the pain ! . • • . 



" Nous voilh^ — and now for my friend 
*' Bentley, to do me off nicely the d«- 

H 
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<^vice; beifig two fiiilbfttl hearts, that 
^^ shall appear both two and one ; so 
" closely seem tbej hasped together with 
^' a true love dart : the barb holding fast 
*' the one, aini the ^ grey go€>se wing that 
^^ is thereon^ the other. Take notice, 
" though — the other is the female heart : 
" take notice of the emblem^ too. It is 
" only kept on by the feather. A light 
^^ puff will make it slip off/' 

Thus far the letter^ and its illufttration. 
To him who is Hot an adept in any art, 
it is a matter of difficulty to ascertain 
whether he has appiishended aright the 
import of the technical terms and phrases 
used in the language of that art But, if 
I have attained a proper conception of 
what is aimed at in the levity now in- 
serted, the idea itself is not so novel, as 
the manner of Btntii^ it seetmi to make 
it. Of the ancient Dithyranabick Odes, 
whose chief excellence seems to have 
been their obscurity and affeGta;tion, 
{ffiialitieB im which tJiey might find ma- 
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* V 

Kf oi the modern lyrkyeA compositions 
qtii^ified 10 Tie with tbetn,) a particular 
ipeeies were detiomitiated Cyclic, or cit^ 
cntar. These circular odes probably pro* 
oeoded on the principle of Oray's Poeti* 
eal Rondeau ;* as did also certain. of the 
tnore uprightly and convivial songs, or 
glees; yu^h^ for example, as that one of 
Anacreon, of whieh the return*^ verse is 

*Or* ly» utim to¥ Siwir, — 

to the application of the principle of the Musical Rondetiu 
lb foMTKtf the following Judgment : ** In this trantference, 
*^ an analogous idan^uxokm \mi dmni/k^MaB vhofild be 
*^feh in the thought, and marked in the rbcitatioit. 
" The wMd* « Tiiva/' ** sraoiro,*' ^ itell," ** BO0iri>/' 
" in the gpecimen, each presenting itself twice to the ^^ 
** should* notwithstanding, he contemplated by the mind, 
** and enunciated by the &ral <ffganSf each, as av unit; 
** the concepdofi, and the voice, passing from the first to 
^ the second occurrence with versatility, and ok thb in* 
^ St airr. Thus, the recolteetiork of it, as close, will be 
** lost in iu irmrit ; or rather margtd in its new character, 
** as return; upun the principle of the aodem Polaccai 
*< er ancient AMPHiBft4CUic/\..HAd this arbiter proient* 
ed hijBLseif in person, and offered illnBtnili^D, it is possible 
some idea might ha;?e been made out of his meaaing^ Mich 
as it is, or may be. At pretend ^ thought appears aiiip* 
pretiahle^ and A» fkvmol^gif «||»nMchfli to a jtrfoik 
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As to the levity itiielf, I think it imy be 
said with truth, that its composition nms$ 
have cost more ' labour than it, is ever 
likely to pay* It holds of the Italian 
school ; has in it more of sound thaqi 
sense ; and the little sense it h2^S: is no^ 
much helped forward .by the sound.; 
notwithstanding the accelerating potwer 
of the letter // which he has here enaployr 
ed upon the principles , of his masters, 
although with too much profusion, and 
scarcely with any success. Enough of 
the letter / ; Representative poetry ; and 
Poetical Rondeaus*^ 



* See particularly the last Close and Return. 

* Certain other letters are supposed, by the critics allu- 
ded to, to be endowed with an opposite power. The letter 
V is conceived to be of that order, and as such employed 
by Virgil in that line of singular alliteration, iEw. vi. 834, 

« Neu Patriae Validas in Viscera Vertite Vires !" 

3 [The £ditor agrees in opinion with the Author of the 
Criticism, in his stricture upon the Pretensions to No-" 
velty, of the Idea, held out in the letter from which the 
above extract is given, and on the illustration and ma- 
nagement of it, in the piece annexed as a specimen. 
Vejrses, under different titles, are to be found, in all Ian- 
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xxiir. 

9 

In the twenty-third stanza, the last of 
the four formerly mentioned, is held out 
a sentiment which criticism is willing to 
praise, till, collecting her ideas, she re- 
members having bestowed praise on its 
contrary. Does the " some fond breast,'' - 
do the " some pious drops,'' alluded to, 
contribute to take from the bitterness of 
<leath, and smooth the passage to the 
world of spirits ? So says Gray, But 



guages, proceeding, in diierent degrees, and some of them 
whimsically enough, upon that idea. The subjoined Trifle 
is formed, in part, upon it ; though all the resources al- 
luded to, those particularly of a more technical kind, 
are not called ia to contribute to the intended effect. 
It is to be fovnd cloathed with an highly elegant and 
appropriate Melody ' by that great master of the school 
of Simplicity, the late Mr Jackson, of Exeter ; whope 
truly classical compositions will long be relished by those 
who seek for a temperate and cyiiet enjoyment in the 
meeker and more gentle effusions of Musical Expression, 

» Opeba xvi. Sopg. 8. 
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what says Parnel,' in a case pretty simu 
lar ? Audi alteram partem : 

Nor can the parted body knaWf 

Nor needs the soul^ these forms of woe. 



dictated by correct diserimifiationy and teg«lated hy 
the chastest Taste. His ScUem aecumdem Davis • • • •!] 

SOBER ANACREONTICK. 

1 

If the watchful eye of Cari 
Could ost-watph Diath, or trovblb 8carti|. • • « 
If Thought could think Mishap away, 
'' Then 'twbiii iolat to bb oat. 

11. 
If the briny Btreams that 0ow 
Could exhaust the springs of woe, 
' Then to weep were witdom sure : 
Though hartn the physic, sweet the cure! 

in. 

If the sigh that rends the heart 
Co^d force a way for pain to jpart, « 
Then Vd sirh, and vent my gnef ; 
And bless the pang that brought relief I 

rv. 

If the anguish-prompted moan 
Could charm me back the bliss that s flowQ, 
The wail of woe should woe destroy^ 
And mourn the sorrow into joy ! 

V. 

I^ when disasters rudely press. 
To sink were to elude mstress^ 
Sweet Sireii, Hope, Vd fly thy snare, 
Jlnd, wistful, woo the hag Dbsfaib I 

VI 
Sut, if on Evil fix'd to dwell 
Serves but the sum of ill to swell, . . . 
If bodeful musings, grie^wrung teBCB, 
But fret our woundf^-encrease our fears. • • . 

VIL 
tJnbend we, quiek, the brow of Care ; 
And, while the destined kiad we bear. 
Light of heart, let's urge our way: 
It II wisnoM to bb oat! 

' Night-Piece. 
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And TboniiK)!! ? 



How many stand 



Aioimd lb« death-bad oi their dearryt friepdf , 
And fuwn^ /Ae parting anguiih ! 

Sterae too, whose dissipation was too 
$hoft^ livedo completely to destroy ip him 
the i$eed9 of sensibility and oatuie, has 
described, in a book of which perhaps 
one fifth part is worth readii^, the sym- 
pathies of surrounding frlendf^ m con- 
stituting the acutest part of a dying man's 
anguM^h. Having reconded his wish to 
die in an inn (a species of death for 
which there will be few competitors,) 
he proceeds thus : " At hoioe,<~I know 
'* it,«— the concern of my friends, and the 
^^ last s^rices of wiping my brow, and 
^^ smoothing my pillow, which the qui- 
^ Tering hand of pale AfSscdon shall pay 
^^ me, wiU so crudfy my soul, that I shall 



? Winter. 
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" die of a distemper which my physician 
" is not aware of/' 

Amongst Doctors who thus disagree, 
who shall settle the dispute ? To a mind 
given to shift ijts views, and to sensibili- 
ties not yet properly made up, both as- 
pects of the fact, and both iippressions 
of the sentiment, oflFer themselves in turn ; 
and both are in turn approved. Of this 
vicissitude of feeling, no man is without 
his share. As the frame of the mind al- 
ters, so alter its likings, and its prepos- 
session in favour of a sentiment, or its 
opposite. Of sentiments exclusively just, 
the catalogue would be but smalL Re- 
lative truth is all we have a title to ex- 
pect, in the department of taste; of 
which, as no standard exists, it is vain 
to suppose any standard should be found. 
Scepticism, dangerous in philosophy, and 
impious in religion, urges a reasonable 
plea for admission into the court of cri- 
ticism ; of whose decisions she may tem- 
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per the severity, and diminish the self- 
injportanee. ^ 

With these mutually contradictory sen- 
timents (to which the late Mr Savage gave 
the name of ambidextrous^ and of which 
he had made large collections from the 
body of EngUsh poetry that then exist- 
ed,) — sentiments to which the mind makes 
alternate love, as the antiquary bestows 
his admiration, now on the -Head of the 
medal, and now on the Reverse, the wri- 
tings of all authors of fancy are replete. 
We recognise them, at times contradict- 
ing each other, and at times contradict- 
ing themselves. The language of the 



' The appropriation of the word is contrary to analogy. 
Colliding would have been more proper. On the occasions 
alluded to, it is the mind that is ambidextrous; notthe^e/t- 
timents* .Savcige^ whose J&ncy led him to form more pro- 
jects than his means allowed him to execute, seems to have 
intended some work upon this subject. But to render the 
design complete, his Collections, of which I retain an indis- 
tinct idea, should have taken in prose^ writers as well as 
poets, and other languages as well as the-English. 
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Leasowes is, that to the pawioiiate Iotw, 
the wonted haunts of the beloYed object 
give gratification, when fiXHn these haunts 
die is absent. 

They tell me, my favourite maid. 
The pride of that rMey^ is gone : 
Aias ! when with her I have ttrayedi 
I could wander with pleasure, alone.' 

The image is one that pleases for the 
time : but, reflected from the lakes of 
Hagley, which is only a few miles off, it 
meets the eye with its form inverted, 
and yet it pleases still. 

The shades of Hagfcy now haye lost dieir boaflt— 
Howy in the world, to me a desart grown^ 
Abandoned and alone. 
Without my sweet companion, can I live } * 

There are frames of mind that suit ei- 
ther view. It is not in poetry as in logic* 



* Shenstone. Absense. 

* Littleton. Monody. 
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Here two ocmtradictories may liwell to* 
gether, each of equal authority with its 
opposite. 

Though poetry may be justifiable ia 
presenting us with opposite views, each 
of which may be true for the time, yet 
she ought to beware, when she is deal* 
ing out her untoersak^ that she o^Rsr us 
not a relative in place of an absolute 
truth. It is in this view that Gray is 
e^isurable in the present instance. That 
the sympathies of friends give ease to a 
dying man, may be, in generaT, as just 
a sentiment as that they give him pain ; 
that they soften his anguish, as that they 
point it : but, here, the enunciation is dU 
dactic. The poet speaks in no charac^ 
ter, and to no particular class, but brings 
forth the sentiment in the form of a po- 
sition ; and, considered as a position, it 
is not trae. 

The third line of the stanra contains 
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an hyperbole, which is OQt-bjrperboled 
in the fourth : 



Even from the grave the voice of Nature cries : 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 



— a positioD at which Experience revolts. 
Credulity hesitates, and even Fancy stares. 
He who can bring himself to believe, 
that he has heard the voice of Nature 
crying from the grave of a dead man,. is 
in train to assent, in time, to the propo* 
sition, that " even in our ashes live their 
wonted fires •/' though Friendship should 
caution him to stop short, and Pleasan* 
try suggest to him that surface-views are 
oft delusive ; and that he may find him^ 
self, on this occasion, if he goes farther 
on^ incedere per igxes suppositos cintri 
DOLOsO. But I am ashamed of the ex- 
penditure of precious time, incurred by 
the examination of a proposition con^ 
trary to all truth, abstract or poetical ; 
whioh Madness cannot shape itself to 
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the conviction of ; nor elongations, more 
than Pindaric, bring imagination in con- 
4«;ct with, even for a moment, 
r What makes this conceit (if by the 
name conceit may be called that which 
cannot be conceived) the more unpar- 
dooable in Gray is, that, (by a process 
jof judgmaent the reverse of that former- 
ly commemorated, with regard to the 
closing line of a stanza in his Ode on 
Spring) he introduced the line, in which 
it is conveyed, in place of another ; 
and as an improvement of the original 
thought.* The stanza, in its first state, 
concluded with this line, 

" Awake and faithful to her wonted fires ;" 

which, if we chasten still farther, upon 
the Suggestion of Mr Mason, into 

Awake and faithful to her^rst desires; 



Mason» 
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we shall tbeo^ inert;ead of two hyperboles, 
have only oiie^ lengthened by the addi- 
tion of a tmih I think Mason ba» in- 
formed Wy that he advised him to alter 
the line* But Gray could not affcMrd to 
want it : for here, it id probcibte, he otaot 
intended to conclnde the Elegy; and 
this nK>de of ^' twirling off the tbonght 
into an apc^hthegm,'" he thought the 
most imposii^ he was likely to find. 

Gray has, in a note on tiiis line, en« 
deavoured to jiatify the thought by a 
reference to a passage in Petratieh. Bnt 
no authority can giv^ dignity to non* 
sense, or transouita false taste into trae. 
As to the writings of Petrarch, it may be 
allowed that, in them, as in most of the 
Italian poetry, many instances of con- 
ceit ocear« Yet more have been fancied 
than found. A poet who possesses this 
vein in himself, imagines that he meets 
with it wherever he goes. Thoughts ap- 
parelled in the sim^dest garb, appear to 

IS 
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biitt dnstt out in point. The ideas, that 
pM8 itt review before him, partake of 
ihe colour of his mind ; and his hncy^ 
Uke Shakespear's greeii<*eyed mcHiiter, 
** makes the food it feeds on." 0?id 
abounds in conceits, and quaintnesses ; 
but the eyes of Cowley multiplied them, 
as thej did those of Petrarch, to infi- 
nitj. 

Affair Feference thus soberly made to 
the enthority of Petrarch, Curiosity will, 
no doubt, piick up his ears wh«i he is 
told, that the passage, quoted from that 
poet, con tains not the set^timent in ques- 
tioo. Mason, whose taste was too good 
to make him admit the authority of Pe- 
ttaicfa in defence o#an unnatural thought, 
seems not, however, to have doubted 
that the thought was really Petrarch's. 
And, indeed, if, of the sonnet referaed to^ 
the three lines quoted by Gray be taken, 
detached from the rest, they may, though 
somewhat awkwardly, be forced into the 
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expression of that .thought. Taken along 
with the context, and. in connection 
with its design^ the wildness of the idea 
vanishes, and propriety and nature in- 
vest it. 

The poet is complaining of the hope- 
l^nesfs of his love.' *' The flame I che- 
" rish/' says he> *' how intense ! yet how 
^' unrewarded I and even unperceived i 
unperceived by her, whom alone I wish 
to recognise it, though marked by all 
^^ besides i Ah, distrustful fair-one ! in 
" whQiQ.much beauty is mixed with lit- 
" tie faith, look at my love-lorn eye, and 
doubt ,my passion, if you can. No, you 
cannot, you do not, doubt it; but my 
luckless starhardens^our heart against 
my ardent. love. Yet not altogether 
unrewarded shall be my passion, al- 
" though unrewarded by you. Itetune- 
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" fill-homage^ w^ich youTCgard not, shall 
gain mfii imihorial fame. The flame; 
"which you. repay not with kmdred 
^^ flame, shall spread its> contagion over 
" maiiy hearts. . As a living principle, it 
" shill . pervade my verse. I see it, ' in 
•^ Fancy's eye, shooting its sparks into^ 
" future ages ;, and (when the two fair 
" orbs that inspired it are^ closed^ and the 
" tongue that sung their praises is cold) 

" . . : . SETTING THE WORLD ON FIRE T' 

Versified thus : 

Ah ! how within me glows the subtle flame ! 

To all but one Uxr infidel confess^. 

She, only dear^ supreme in worth and fame, 

She only, doubts her empire in my breast : 

Thoji richJB beauty JT^yeti in faith how poor ! 

Speaks not my fever'd eye the wasting grief? , 

— But for my luckless star, ere now, full sure, , 

Some drops from Pity's fount had biaoght t^ieL - * * 

Yet glows not, meedless quite, the warm desir^ ;-«* 
But, when our dust has filled the fatal urn. 

Long, in my verse, shall live the genial fire. 
Which- warm'd thy bosom cold to no return.— 

Wide shall its sparks the kindred fiame inspire ; 
And other Lauras melt ; — and other Petrarchs mourn ! 

So much for this celebrated sentiment, 

I 
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in the Elegy wfittttn m a Country Chumli« 
yard ; a Aentiment which it is hereiy not 
lo ^upipport, and slugg^ness nqt to feel : 
and so much for the psfiiage of Petimeh, 
on whieh Grsiy supposed he had bniiit it 
If ' one line, in which there is a iittla of 
point, be eixceptod^ the aoonet of wiiieh 
it nial^es the oloM, is at sim{^ as ever 
was aung. A tuneful loyer consoles hrai- 
sietf for the hardness tsi his mn^xMs's 
heart, by anticipating the enthusiasm 
with which posterity will read the verses, 
in which he has sung her praise^ Here 
is no voice of Nature drying from the 
graVe of the dead ; here are no inumed 
ashes glowing with posthumous fires. It 
is not the ashes of Petrarch and tiaura 
that glow, but posterity that glows, when 
Petrarch and Laura are no more.* 



1 '.'"irr^p^ 



■ << Fredda una lingua, et due begli ocdii cUusi/' 
* Ifiubjoin the Sonnet at length, as Petrarch gave it. 1 
•baerv^ CAaT^i^vsTHi^ has eKptoined ttiepawf^asth^ 



Oft Ai» aoimet of Fettamii) inighft|l 
fumroa to hiave bMti totaited. Cotrley^ 
to wham Pecvarch was an in^shaustiblA 
mine, sttuek upon it, in ode *of his dayi 
of diggjog* He kaew k^ by it& getieml 
iqif>earaoce9 to be <KEe9 and sdt himdelP 
ECCordiDgly to ituelt it ; but so d^iii^ily 
did he perform ih^ opemtion, and s<) 



aathor of the Criticism apprehends it, *' Cqe ^vo^ ;" in 
reference lo ** milk/* fhn wmcprwp^on of this reference, 
and an inattention to the absoluU construction, in the verse, 
** Fredda una liDgua, e duo begli occhi chiusi/' soem to have 
given rise to the English poet's mistake. — Editor. 

IaASSO. di'i* ardo ; ed a^Itri non mel cred« : 
Si crede ogni uofli, se aoii aola colei 
Ghrd woW %tfA akirft, e eh* i* tola vorrti : 
fills iwQ pur che'l^cisi #d f€l v»4e : 

Infinita bellesza, e peca fede, 

Non vedete voi*l cor negli occhi miei \ 
Se non fosse mia stella, i' pur devrei 
Al fonte di pieta trpvar mercede. 

Quest* aider mio, di che yi cal si poco, 

£ i vostri onori in mie rime ditfbsi 
Ne porian' iaflammar fan^uidor lAfll^ : 

Ch7' ?!W> n4 p«vitr,.df)i^ ini(^ft)ctN 

Fredf^ una lin^;im» e duo hiij^ occjtki cha^^Hk 
Rimaner dopo noi pi^' di favilj^. 
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much heterogeneous metal did he suffer 
to run intq it, that the most skilled as*- 
sayers will scarcely know to what speci- 
men .to refer it. It is wrought up into 
one of the pieces of The Mistre$$^ and is 
here given. to the reader, both as beiog 
a curiosity in itself, and as illustrating 
the part of Cowley's poetical character, 
hinted in these strictures on Gray, and 
stated, elsewhere, at length. 

H£R UNBEUEF. 

I. 

'Tis a strange kind of unbelief in you, 
That you your vicf ries should not spy : , 

Vict'ries begotten by your eye- 
That your bright beams, as those of comets do, 
Should kill > but not know how, or who. 

II. 

That, truly, you my idol may appear. 

Whilst all the peq)le smell, and see, 

The od'rous flames I offer thee, 

Thou sitt'st, and do'st not see, nor smell, nor hear. 

Thy constant, zealous, worshipper! 
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, III.. 

They see't too well, who at my fires repine ; 
Nay, th* unconcern'd themselves do prove 
Quick-e3r'd enough to spy my love. 
Nor does the cause in thy, face clearer shine, 
Than the effect appears in mine* 

■ . • ♦ 
IV. 

Fair infidel ! hy what unjust decree, 
Must L who, with such restless care, 
Would make this truth to thee appear,— 
Must I, who preach, and pray'for't, be 
Daron'd, by thy incredulity I 

■ 

V. 

I, by thy unbelief, am, guiltless, slain : 
' O have but faith ; and then, that you 
That faith may know for to be true. 
It shall itself b' a miracle maintain ; 
And raise me from the dead 'again* 



What an heterogerieous mass is here ! 

what a chaos of jarring elements ! Fri^ 

gida pugnaniia caHdis^ humeniia siccis I 
This strange mistress is, first, an infidel ; 

then she is a gainer of battles; which 
battles are begot; and their father is 
her eye. That eye, hbwevfer, is a bUnd 



i 
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one ; as blind as a cottiet* Then she growft 
intO'the idiol Baal ; and is not qfi]y blind 
but dea^; and moreovet without tine t^nse 
of smaUimg; but tihtit does imt binder 
her face from shining. Next she is trans* 
formed into Cause ; ^nd her lover into 
Effect : after which ^he b^om«ft *» infi- 
del again ; A»d her loiher is tnlnfsfbtined 
into a prie^^t ; ip vM<pb t^hwacier he both 

preaches and pralj*, hd fcbteiVefl het ; but 
all to no purpose : — ^fpr, after having run 
the risk of damnation, he is actually made 
to suffer de9.th^ Y^% tk^t doeft not damp 
his zeal. He is resolved to riiigike one trial 
more ; an^^ finding all other ai^e^uments 
fail, proposes the powerful one of mira- 
cles i nn^eriakin^ if sb^ will fiirst belmve 
.oi\ Vusi, 1^ me^ hinisf^, from the ddad^ 
ill m4fi^ |9 co9fiini her fatik l^m^^Suck is 
ih^ pio€e»» in this ^e6 ; b ^od^^ in 
t|p[e) «iGMfitefi9pfaAiojQ^ of whaeh Reassw feeid 
hl^s^Vf humbllsd ; and l^&ocy^ -piit t» 



uaai that ber mjaterids fthottld bq^S^ 
profanation) bj sucfa slbMird and wan^ 
Xoa allusions. 
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Whitt now remdins of tte Elegy, par*- 
takes of the nature of an Aftei^-piece. 
In his " Elegy to the Memofy df an IJn* 
ibrtunate Lady/' the vanity of Pope had 
tempted him to introdoee himself. For 
this ha had some plausdble colour; as 
with this lady (who seen^ to have been 
more foolish than onfortimatie, and to 
discover whose family,- and private his- 
tory, curiosity has laboured in vain) he 
had, or thought it creditable tobe thought 
to have had, some connection, in the way 
of friendship or love. The example of 
Pope has, in this instance, been imita- 
ted by Gray, who had not the same mo* 
tive to inspire the design, nor the same 
ability to regulate its execution. In the 
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abruptness of the introductioh of their 
own affairs, and the want of art in en- 
grafting them on the general design, 
there is a considerable similarity. The 
little that Pope-had to say of himself, he 
thought likely to come best from his own 
n^puth. Gray, who has not said much 
more of himself, ha$ put what is to be 
said ift the mouth of another. Pope has 
blinded td .his own death ; but Gray, ad- 
vapcing a step farther, has proceeded to 
the circumstances of his burial, and even 
given us the epitaph on his stone. Of 
this A^l^r-piece, rather adhering to the 
Elegy than uniting with it, criticism 
thin)^s it unnecessary that the examina-^ 
tion should be minute or long. 



N 
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That a " kindred spirit should be 
more interested in the fate of the writer, 
than one of a different temperament, is 
natural ; but how this kindred spirit 
should, in his lonely contemplations, 
stumble into the same Church-yard in 
which this Elegy was written, we search 
in vain for a probable account. One is 
tempted to suppose Gray to have some- 
times figured this Elegy as fixed up in 
the Country Church-yard, as well as ori- 
ginally penned in it. But this only leads 
us from one incongruity, to land us im- 
mediately in another. Why does the 
kindred spirit enquire the fate of him, 
whose fate is commemorated in the Ele- 

* « 

gy that made him originally known ? as 
is also the very enquiry he is here sup- 
posed to make. But I hasten from this 
part of the piece, afraid of being in vol- 



ved in its entanglements, and apprehen- 
sive of the confusion of ideas that it 
seems to threaten to him who shall dwell 
Oft H long^ 

That Graj, in a work fs^^stnoass' shoold 
have intended to amusi^ himsdl^ or hit 
reader, with piettiring the talkathmOfM 
of the rustic eharactery of the cxctaraive^ 
ne^ of ncmrative age, I am not wiliiiig 
to believe. But certaia it isy that Mh^ 
<* hoary-headed swaia'' tslls the ^ kiti^ 
dred spirit'" more than was adked of 
him ; and, instead of binply tehMng 
the fate oS the writer^ enters sdiAewlM4: 
diffusely into hb character. Here, dgaim 
the manners, are violated ; and tim tiM* 
tic is made to tell hi$ tale, in latngoage 
the m^st cha^e and polkbed^ eokd VA 
style the ibos« poetiscal^ that th« ll^gy 
containa* Gray seems^ bv m kifld d# ptP- 
v^^ness of appiication, to have finish^ 
ed off this passage with all the caw^of 
which he w&a maater ; and to h^ve given 
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ik out of Im band with a comcicmdiiess 
ii£ soccessv that kuiags back ta memory 
the self-campbceiicy of Bayes, after one 
af hk most ratiting passages, in which 
ke thinks he hab brought out erery e^*^ 
feeUeuce to vhidi ev^i his powers were 
adequate— ^^ That is as well as I can 
do." 

That Gray should have formed a wish 
to n%&t himself with more than ordi* 
aary eamestoess on a subject so near to 
him, is not to be wondered at. Bat he 
forgets that the enthusiasm and fancy, 
wfaieb might be alk>wable in a descrip«i 
ti«i of bis character, wben that desdrip^ 
tioD emne ftom himself, are inadmissible 
in liie mouth of another, and that other 
a stranger, and a ctewn. But this is one 
of the most strongly marked peeullarit- 
ties of his poetical temperament. He Js 
always more attentive to the grandeur 
and magnificence of his building, than 
to the propriety of its site. He is ever 
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meditating a great structure; taking it 
for gran ted» that it may stand in all 
places alike. From all qtiarters Mie fa*« 
tigues himself in collecting ponderoiis 
and bulky materials, which he encou- 
rages himself to pile up^ till they shall 
haye reached the Empy^eutn ; without 
considering the incongruities in the de- 
sign, or the obstacles that may ruia its 
execution ; like the comoiemorated pro- 
jectors of a tower that was! to reach to 
heaven, which they began, to build in a 
plain, and without considering i that^ the 
very .lq,ws of matter, on which the ope- 
r^tj^n of building proceeds, entailed im- 
practicability. The epithet (piXarowrarog^ 
bestowed by an ancient critic * on £uripi«^ 
de^, may, with propriety , be transferred to 
Gray ; as may also the critic's description 
Qf the strained and laboured elevation of 
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that poiet's tragical imagery, in which 
he is ludicrously compared to Homer's 
Lioo, " lashing his hips with his tail, 
and forcing himself forward to fight/' 



XXV. XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. 

Nor is much of the poet's character 
unfolded by the rustic ; -though many 
words are used. " That he was a man 
'^ given to musipg ; that he loved to 
'^ meet the sun in the morning, and to 
'^ repose in the shade at noon ; that he 
" walked by the side of a wood, and 
" lounged on the bank of a brook ; and 
" that, after having been two days miss- 
" ing, he was decently buried, on the 
" third, at the foot of an old thorn'' — is 
all that the hoary-headed swain can say 
about him ; for the rest he refers to the 
Epitaph, or, as he calls it, the Lay, en- 
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graved upcm bi$ tombstxioo $ and wbiofa 
}aj, from the kiodrad Bpirit's knowing hin 
by this Elegy, he dciubtt not he is qua* 
lified to r^ftd. Here is little gratifiica^ 
tion to curiosity : and, as to the original 
qjLiestion about his fate, we are left al- 
most as much in the dark as before. 

That he is now dead apd buried^ 19 a|l 
of his fate we know : though the short- 
ness of the interval between his burial, 
and the tissue when he was last seen, 
with his loitering so much by the side of 
the water, furnishes, in tbe case of so 
melancholy a man, mattw for further 
conjeetoie, and wakes suspicion of sui- 
cide. 

Of the three-stanzsa'd Epitaph, which 
the ruBtic terms a Lay, tbe supplemen- 
tal information is not great. ** That he 
" was poor, obscuce, pensive, not un- 
^^ learned, sympatiiisiag, and blessed wrCb 
^ ^^ d friend (I suppose off his own sex) wttit 
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'^ spmethiog wore that might; be meo* 
^' tioned, wei!^ it not i3^^1e»9 tP go de^^p 
" into the character of a dead man''— 
is all the ipformatipo we draw from it ; 
information not momentous enough to 
toake u» jTf gret the wattt of more. 

The mimner in wfaicb the cbs^racter is 
•^ (Odde out^'' though in particular in- 
stance* fortunate, is not without faults. 
The hasting of his steps in olouoting 
" the upland lawn," and the porpose for 
which be mounts it, are cireuqistaaces 
more associable with the Allegro cha*» 
racter, tfaan with the Penseroso. So 
thought the great discrimioaJtor of these 
characters. His man of cheerfulness is 
eager to observe the glory of the rising 
sun ; bis pensive m^n's morning is not 
bright ; but ' " kerchief d in a comely 
cloud/' So also TbomsoPa to whose au^ 



' Milton, Penseroso. 
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thority, on most occasions, he has not 
scorned to pay some regard : 

As, through the falling glooms. 
Pensive I stray ; or, with the rising dawn, 
Ou Fancy's eagle wing excursive soar.* 

In Thomson these actions belong to 
two descriptions of character. Gray has 
wrought both into one. If the " steps" 
must be " hasty /^ the operation of brush- 
ing the dew from the grass will not help 
him to mend his paco ; it is an action 
tending rather to impede accelerated 
motion, than to promote it. 

*' Chance,'' in the twenty- fifth stanza, 
used adverbially, though justified by a 
Latin idiom, is rebuting to an English 
ear. But the poet was in distress. The 
necessity of his situation called for the 
idea twice, within the compass of three 
lines. A word of two syllables brought 
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him relief in the one case ; and a word 
of one syllable in the other. He could 
not use " haply" twice. " Lonely con- 
templation,'' is not well said.' Who is 
there that goes into company to con- 
template ? One is surprised to see a wri- 
ter, who deals in " trembling hope,'' 
" living ashes," " little great," put up 
so contentedly with " solemn stillness,'^ 
" lonely contemplation," and " flowers 
that blow." Gray, speaking of water, 
has used " ^mbient tide." He that has 

* 

dipt much in ^* ambient tide," will soon 
emerge to " ambient air :" then we shall 
find bim among « feathered songsters;" 
a set of company rarely now to be met 
with even in Poetry's horn-book. 

** His poring on the brook," is charac- 
teristical. But his stretching himself at 
the foot of a beech, is no more than the 
lounging Tityrus had done before him. 
Tityrus' beech is a spreading one, as 
what beech is not ? Of Gray's beech it 

K 
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W\ left to be aii^posed that it s^veadt^ ; 
buJb w6 are expresalj toy that it iiodsi} 
and: that it ^ wreathes its old faeftastiie 
roots high/' What is meant by a tnoe 
wreathing ita roots y^>? Vegptatkm 
seems here invertedv and age: endowed 
with lihe pliancy of youths 

Theory can^inno other waj^ account 
for the strai^ form in which this* beech 
appeacs, than by 9up|K>8ing it to hatve 
been an image^not of fancy, but of fact 
A mind strongly irritable' upon the ap* 
profdmation of external fbirms, tiieasures 
up the grotesque images both of Hriiig 
and: still nature^ as they present themw 
selyes^.and brings^ them«fortfa^ aftenwaidsv. 
as the effibcts of inspination. Gray had 
casually come in the way of sojne lusm 
nature of the beech tribe, of whose fm^ 
tBstic form; the outline had continued 
upon his mind, and imprest his fancy 
with a vivid picture. Of Gray's* inspi^ 
rations, it is hnown^ that many derived 
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their origin from cai^ual impt^s^iotts, ih'adb 
on the organs of sense. The sight of thfe 
Welch harper, Parry, ' and the rapture 
he felt at his execution, animated him 
to the finishing his *^ Bard*,"' after it had 
lain by, for two years, hopeless : and the 
« loose beard'' and " hoary h^r stream- 
ing to the Wind,'' with Which h^ has in- 
vested AiS tuh^fiil Cambrian, Wfere de^. 
rived froril' a^ itepWsentatibn, by Ra- 
phael, of the Supreme Being, in- the Vi^ 
sion of Ezekiel/ 

The beech seemS literally to hkve been 
Gray's " favourite tree ;" and, in the con- 
templation of it, in all its varieties, he 
seems to have passed many poetical 
hours. In the year 1737, he met with 
beeches, in grounds belonging to his 
diide, of so sihgulat a character, that 
I am willing to indulge the reader with 
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, the description of them^ in the poet's owft 
words.' 

And, as they bow their hoary tops, relate, 

In murmuring sounds, the dark decrees of fate ; 

While visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough. 

On such beeches it was his fortune again 
to stumble in Italy, after an interval qf 
three years ; and them also he has cele* 
brated, though in the ancient l^guage 
of their country-' 

Hadrent sub omni nam foHo nigri 
Phoebeea luci (credite) somnia ; 
Arguti usque et lympha et aurae 
Nescio quid soli to loquuntur.' 



' Mason. * Ibid. 

^ Of visions in Jieriy latent on the leaves of trees, till 
poetic eyes shall look them imto form, the conception, un- 
less borrowed from the Nurse, may be new : though it was 
the opinion of Dr Blake, that the Fancy of Gray was se- 
cretly led, in the formation of it, by the obscure recollec- 
tion of the Legend of Sir John Mandeville, according to 
which, in certain very cold latitudes, articulate sounds were 
arrested by the frost, at the moment of their emission from 
the mouth of the speaker, and continued in that torpid 
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The thorn in Glastonbury Church-yard 
is known to have suggested to Gray, in 
the Elegy, the idea of that thorn, un- 
der which he fancies himself, as buried. 
What particular beech he had in his 
eye, there is now no means of knowing. 
Chronology forbids us to suppose it to 
have been the beech which he found in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and which, 
to the astonishment of less fortunate tra- 
vellers, he reports, upon his own mensu- 
ration, to have been upwards of sixteen 
feet in the girth, and no less than eighty 
feet high.' 

Why the pensive man should lie ra- 
ther under the shade of a beech, than 
under any other shady tree, save Gray's 
predilection for the beech, no reason can 
be assigned. In a situation nearly simi- 



Atate, until they were again thawed into vocajity^ by tha 
return of the warm season ! 

' Mason. 
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l^ff THaffjmm Mmtfibm Immlf wd^ m 

I 

Let me haste into the mid-wood shade^ 



<Where scarGe a sun-heamMrandeis duo' the gloom; 
And, 9n tl^e dai]^ green p^ss, l^eside t^ .l^rink 
Of haunted stream, that, by the roots of oak, 
Rolls a'er :tfae rocky channel, lie at larger' 
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Of the !Epitaph mueb mone ae^d oot 
be 9aid. The head of bim who is im- 
mersed in the earth, can with little pro- 
priety be said to ^' rest on Ijer lap.^ The 
transference of the vord lap, is not bap* 
py. It is *^ velvet green'' over again. 
The ground of the objection is the sam^. 
A metaphor drawn from nature ennobles 
art. A metaphor drawn from art de- 
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gradhM tuaAum. Am Gray is known to 
kave been Jearaed, thalt ^ Scieaoe frown* 
ed not on his birth,'' may be said 
witii truths according to the usual ao« 
ceptatioii of the words. But phrases, 
such as ^ Fortune smiled on his birth^^ 
^ Scienoe £rown'd not on bis birth/' am 
become flat by usage. They were poetic 
cal ; are now rhetorical ; and will soon 
be prosaic^ 

He ^^ who gives to misery all he has,^ 
when that ail is a tear, may be free 
from the charge of hard-heartedness ; 
but will be affectedly denominated boun** 
tifol ; as his giving this kind of all, will 
be, with quaintness, called giving large- 
ly. " Recompence*' is used improperly. 
For loss oi' sufiering we make recom** 
pence, but for bounty we offer return : 
and we are not properly said to ^^ dis«- 
close'' that, which by investigation we 
discover. *^ Merits and frailties reposing 
on the bosom of his Father, and his God,'- 
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is an idea which Apprehemdon doubts if 
she has dearlj made out : but if '^ Fa- 
ther^ and *^ God'' relate to the same Be- 
ing, the idea is pious, and the Elegy 
§nds better than it begun. Meditation 
guides to Morality ; Morality inspires 
Religion; and Religion swells out into 
Devotion. 

It is surprising that a writer like Gray 
should think the authority of Petrarch 
liecessary for the justification of the ex- 
pression,' " trembling hope ;*' an expres- 
sion, which, though it has a little of the 
concetto in it, has it in less degree than 
several others he has used without scru- 
ple. But Gray was fond of Petrarch, 
and had no objection that his fondness 
should be known. In his Notes, he is 
ostentatious of authorities, in the de- 
fence of his expressions. Had it become 
expedient for him, on any occasion, to 
use the "joy of grief," he would, no 
doubt, have referred his reader to the 
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Pseudo^Gaelic Poems, which, at a par- 
ticular time, he wrought up his taste to 
reUsh, and almost his understanding to 
believe authentic. On the present oc- 
casion, there was no need to travel so 
far as Petrarch for an authority; for 
what is the mode of speaking or writing 
that will not have its authority in the 
compositions of every language ? Pope's 
" trembling, hoping/^ was at hand. — 
Even the PortefoUos of Tate and Bra- 
dy would have furnished him with " aw- 
ful mirth." 

Of the ' stanza that Gray once pub- 
lished as part of this Elegy, and after- 
wards saw cause to withdraw. Criticism 
chooses to decline the examination, un- 
willing to shew eagerness to condemn 



* There, scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen^ are showers of violets found ; 
The Red- breast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 
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kino, who has tilieady caademiied liin>- 
aelf. Fcxr the diGContiDuaooe of it in 
tke j9lk6P-edi4iaii6, Mubqsi has assigned 
t]m icauae^ that it was thought by 
iiM author to be awkwardly parenthe* 
ticaL But there were other reasons that 
rendered it expedient that it should be 
suifered to slip out quietly* The same 
images, delineated, and assembled, near* 
ly in the same manner, aie to be found 
ia some of Collins' Pieces, published 
about 1746. I am aware that to fix imir 
tation upon Gray, is not to bestow ori* 
ginality upon Collins. Some of Collins' 
images can be traced to Pope ; and some 
of Pope's, as well as Collins', to ages of 
high antiquity, " By foreign hands thy 
dying eyes were closed," &c. make part 
of the wailings of Electra in Sophocles, 
for the supposed death of Orestes : 
" The turf lying light on the breast,** 
(to which a ludicrous contrast is on re- 
cord) standing now so high in the list of 
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ak^c commoA plapes, occurs in tfad 
Alcestis of Euripedes ; and Homer has 
made his Mountain Nymphs (the Fays 
of t)^s(B timidi) plant pImSf sioce sup- 
planted by flowers, around Eetion's grave. 
Property in fancy is like other property. 
Priority of appropriation must found the 
on^inal right ; and of that priority our 
investigation must determine with the 
record. 

Of the writers to whom Gray has done 
homage for his tenure, I think Pope is 
not one. Let it not, however, be ima* 
gined, that, though nothing is acknow* 
ledged, nothing is owing. The '^ Elegy 
to the Memory of an unfortunate Lady,'* 
has given tp the *^ Elegy written in a 
Country Church-yard,*" many things both 
in the way of sentiment and design. 

The ** storied yrn*' of Gray, is the 
" weeping Loves'- of Pope ; and '^ ani- 
mated bust," is only an obscure exprcs* 
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sion for Pope's " polished marble emu- 
lating the face/' 

*^ What, though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
*^ Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o'er thy tomb V 

has furnished the perhaps improved idea 
expressed in 

• • • •Though memory o'er their tomb no trophies raiae. 
Where, thro' the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault» 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

That funeral honours, however scrupu- 
lously paid, cannot ^^ back from its man- 
sion call the fleeting breath," is also to 
be found in Pope, though stated in a 

different way : 

« 

So, peaceful, rests without a stone, a name, 

What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame ;<— 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee : 

'Tis all thou art ; and all the proud shall be ! 

" The morn bestowing her earliest tears ;*^ 
(poetical phraseology for dew) ," the first 
roses of the year blowing," &c. are 
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images which both Collins and Gray 
thought worth gathering. 



Here Criticism is content to stop ; 
congratulating herself on the termina- 
tion of a labour irksome, but not over- 
whelming ; invidious, but not void of 
use. If she has descended into too mi- 
nute an examination, it has not been 
with a view to darken counsel, but to 
furnish light. Of fine writing, the per- 
fection is not so well promoted by ab- 
stract canons, as by individual illustra- 
tions ; by the inculcating what should be 
written, as by the examination of what 
has been written. The detection of par- 
ticular blemishes is more productive of 
good than the display of general perfect 
tion. There is a common-weal in taste, 
as well asan government. Minute and 
characteristical exhibitions, of errors as 
well as of excellence, are necessary for 
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improveoient) in^ bothw Indc tibi, tuceqme 
n^iv vBLic My qtiod mitereyoapim;^ inde 
fcBdum INCBPTU, f(Bdum exitu, quod 
vites. In the execution of this necessary 
tQ€^> Ci^kieism fields: herself engaged^ in 
much^ labour, and subjected ta much 
seif«denial : impeded by prejju<lice^> and 
deterred by imsconstruction. But) tbe 
labour is honourable ; and the ^d use» 
fuL She is cdntient to fbi^eb the hard*^ 
ship^i sihe has sufiered^;- and solace Uei^r 
self with the view of the gobd she ha^ 
done:- 

Iki idxamining the Elegy written in a^ 
Country Chureh-ydrd, she has found* 
much roomfbr censure,* and! some room' 
for praise* The Piece ha» been^ oVeiw* 
mted; and many serious persoiis^ who^ 
meditate on death from- d. sense of dkity, 
consider Conscience a» concerned in^ 
their fitading this Meditation perfect. Of 
perfections* no doubt it contains some ; 
but it' contains blemishes- too ; and; if 
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Griticisin) grant it nothing bub its meri^ 
what will' be iyts praise ? 

To rale thatmierit precisely, is perhaps 
not easy : but,, where the premises are« 
the coQGlttsion may be fouad* Those 
who are cesolved to fortify themselves 
in the feeling which they have em^o^ii- 
raged themselves to entertain^ of its^ p^r-r 
fections, may find many strong positions, 
in which they may maintain themselves, 
without immediate danger of being for- 
ced. The subject is serious ; the views in- 
teresting ; the thoughts tender ; the ver- 
sification, in general, smooth ; the lan- 
guage not unsuitable. The flights are 
sometimes bold ; often catching : and 
the execution often striking ; and some- 
times natural. But what, of all things, 
is likely to ensure this performance a 
lasting and general interest is, that it 
abounds with images which find a mir- 
rour in every mind, and with sentiments 
to which every bosom returns an echo. 
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Where so many beauties are, room may 
be aflForded for faults : of these. Criti- 
cism has not concealed what came in 
her way ; and, to such as may urge her 
to a farther search, she will content her- 
self with tendering, concerning the Ele- 
gy, the admonition which its writer has 
tendered concerning himself : 

NO FARTHER SEEK ITS MERITS TO 1)ISCL0SE, 
190R DRAW ITS FRAILTIES fROM THBIR DREAD 
ABODE.* • • • 
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LETTER I. 



Mirantur^ ut unum 



Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silentL 

Hor. Sat. II. vi. 57. 

It is, I think, four years, Sir, since I had the good 
fortune to be present when the novels of Waverley, Guy 
Mannering, and The Antiquary, formed the subject of a 
conversation, in which you participated. On the never-fail* 
^ing question, to what author those delightful works should 
be ascribed, I was gratified by hearing you advance and 
strongly support the same opinion which had been for 
some time established in my own mind. The manner in 
which you reviewed and illustrated the subject rendered it 
doubly interesting, and while I felt an increased confidence 
in the justness of my former conclusions, I became eager to 
confirm them, if possible, beyond a doubt, by new acces«- 
si(»s of evidence. 

Opportunities were quickly ctfered for the pursuit of thif 
object. Another tale, another series of tales, and again an- 
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other iseries, were launched with dazzling rapidity into the 
world by the same concealed and wonder-working hand. 
I failed not to remark in each successive producticm some 
characteristic features which sufficiently betrayed its origin ' 
but the zeal with which I prosecuted this fanciful specula- 
tion was occasionally damped by the reflection that I might 
be wasting perseverance in penetrating a mystery which 
would, perhaps, in a few mere days be laid open to the 
public by a voluntary announcement. But days and 
months of expectation follow one another, and still the 
accomplished unknown inexorably persists in his conceal-* 
ment : it is even dreaded by some worthy and inquisitive 
persons, that the satne reserved humour may descend with 
him to his grave; for what limits can be assigned to that 
man's taciturnity, who has already kept a secret nearly 
seven years? In the mean time public conjecture, which 
had long been unsettled and contradictory, has begun to 
take a more uniform and constant direction. I remember 
that when I had the pleasure of listening to you on diis 
subject, yon recapitulated the names and pretensions of 
several persons in whom different literary parties had af- 
fected to discern the author of Waverley. But of all these 
individuals there now remains only one^ whose claims to 
' that honourable title have not gradually faded into ob- 
scurity. The vague and far-fetched surmises, which en- 
gaged attention for a time^ have almost every where^ given 
place to that more probable opinion, in which I had the 
satisfaction of concurring with yeu, that the historian of 
Waverley and Henry Bertram, of Cosmo Comyne Brad- 
wardine and Jonathan Oldbuck; that the pensive Peter 
Pattieson, the sagacious ^edediah Cleishbotfaam, the eru- 
dite Laurence Templeton, and the discreet Captain Clut- 
terbuck,'are one and the same personage with the poetical 



chroBider of Flodden' Field and Bannockburn, the eir* 
chanting minstrel of Loch-Katrinej Ihe gr«y«headed harper 
whose romance verse beguil^ the melanchcJy of Mon- 
mouth^s widow, and the cunning yeoman of Cumberland, 
who wooed a simple heiress with legends of King Arthur's 
knights, and carried her to Scotland between the cantos. 

Concluding than, that the object of our cuiiosiiy has un- 
kindly determined to keep that curiosity at bay for an in- 
definite period, and observing most persons indined to 
adopt what I conceive to be the only plausiUe opinion, I 
have collected into one series, which I now take the liberty 
of submitting to your consideration, those arguments which 
have had the greatest effect in deciding my own judgment, 
and which may 4serve to, justify, if they did not originally 
assist hx convincing, the many who think as I do. Some 
of the proofs which I propose to offer, have never yet, I 
believe, been noticed ; others, although they may from time 
to tinje have presfented themselves to the public mind, and 
insensibly given it a bias toward the (pinion now prevailing, 
have not hitherto been closdy examined or distinctly stated ; 
and even those which are most obvious and familiar will gain 
sonjiething in force and clearness, when systematically ar<- 
ranged,.and exhibited in one view. 

It may at first sight appear idle and frivolous to propose 
the formal discussion of a subject like this; and I am not 
so much impressed with the importance of my own labours 
as to feel very deeply interested in averting the imputation^ 
Yet I think the trifling pains bestowed on such a task may 
be justified even to the most rigid inquirer after utility. It 
16 a usefiil exerdse of the mind to pursue any truth through 
a course of circumstantial evidence ; and as the proofs I am 
about to adduce will, in a great measure, be derived from 
the characteristic beauties and blemishes of works deservedly 



admired^ it is surely reusable to hope that a ditteHation 
of this kind, considered without reference to its ultimate 
object, and merely as an essay of comparative criticism^ will 
not be found wholly uninteriesting or unprofitable. 

It must indeed be remembered that conjectures and 
speculations on any matter of fact, lose all their importance 
as soon as that fact is positively and directly ascertained, 
and that on the present occasion it is in the power of one 
mysterious individual, by pronouncing either a broad ne* 
gative or a decided affirmative, to transport my fair and 
hopeful fabric of presumptions into the obscure world of 
things lost and forgotten. But this is a catastrophe £>r 
which every builder of an hypothesis must hold himself 
prepared; and should the monument of my trivial re- 
searches be doomed to vanish from its place like Aladdin's 
palace, or the castle in the Vale of St. John*, I shall depart 
well satisfied' if I hear a by-stander observe, that its pro- 
portions were not ungraceful, that its parts were archie 
tecturally combined, and its ornaments aptly selected. 

I will now. Sir, detain you no longer by prefetory ob- 
servations, which are attended with the double disadvantage 
of exhausting patience and augmenting expectation, but 
hasten to my proposed task of identifying the author of 
Waverley with the author of Marmion. In making this 
attempt, my chief dependence will b^ as I have already in- 
timated, on the internal evidence of their respective works. 
I neither have the means, nor feel much desire, to obtam 
information firom other sources; it is liot for me that hmts 
break forth, and anecdotes transpire, and oracular whispers 
drculate ; and eyea if I were thus privileged, it certainly it 
not to you that I should pfier such Communications as either 

* Btidal of Triermain. 



novel or carious, for a packet of literary news transmitted 
from my hands to yours would appear almost as pre- 
posterouS; to use the vulgar similitude, as a London collier 
unlading in the Tyne. 

I would, however, suggest two or three observations 
applying rather to the personal conduct and circumstances 
of the novelist and the poet, than to the character or peculiar 
features of the novels or poems, and which it may be as 
well to consider shortly by themselves in the beginiting of 
our inquiry. The facts I propose to touch upon are all 
sufficiently notorious, and may already have led many per- 
sons to draw the inferences about to be stated. 

If the author of Waverley be any other than the ex- 
cellent poet so often alluded to, it is astonishing that he 
should be able to remain concealed. The various literal^ 
accomplishments and the distinguished qualifications for 
society so strongly evinced in all his works, would excitcj 
observation in the most crowded community, and could not 
but &hine conspicuously in a narrow circle. That he h^s 
passed his latter years in seclusion, or in a remote country, 
or in any situation estranged frpm active life and polished 
intercourse, is a supposition which, although it once ob- 
tained some countenance, must now, I think, be totally 
abandoned. If then we. cast our eyes among those persons 
whose talents and acquirements have in any degree attracted 
general attention, how many shall we find who have given 
proofs of a genius, I will not say equal, but strikingly cor- 
respondent to that which has produced the celebrated 
novels? One such there is, but we look in vain for a 
second. I therefore reason like Prince Manfred's servants 
in the Castle of Otranto, who when they had seen the leg 
of an armied giant in the gallery, and his hand upon the 
staircase^ concluded that this same preternatural personage 



was owner of the gigantic helmet which lay unclaimed in 
the court yard. 

As concealment would be difficult under these circum- 
stances, the desire of. it, too, seems unaccountable. In an 
author, whose name has become familiar to the public, it 
may be excellent policy to present himself under a mask, 
or like JN^irabel's mistress, assail the heart of the fastidious 
Inconstant by stratagems and disguises. He who fearfully 
commits his first performance to the discretion of critics, 
has intelligible motives for suppressing his name ; but it is 
difficult to believe that a writer who has been repeatedly 
crowned with public applause, who has acquired i^ reputai* 
tion far more solid and more exalted than belongs m or- 
dinary cases to a successful novelist, and who has never 
sullied it by a single page which the most religious and 
virtuous man would be ashamed to own, should deny him-t 
self the pleasure of receiving the popular homage in his own 
name, unless he had enjoyed other opportunities of render- 
ing that name illustrious, and had already tasted, perhaps 
to satiety, the sweets of literary distinction. ^ An author 
cloyed with success and secure of fame, may dally with his 
honours, and content himself with the refilled and fanciful 
gratification of overhearing, as it were> the praise of his un« 
acknowledged labours; but this coyness would be^innatural 
and incomprehensible in a young or hitherto unknown ad« 
venturer. I apply to our novelist the observation which 
very naturally suggested itself to Dryden's contemporaries 
on his anonymous publication of Absalom and Achitc^hel, 

Sure thou already art secure of 6sime, 
Nor want'st new glories to exalt thy name ; 
What father else would have refused to own 
So great a son as god-like Absalon? 

^tecommendatory verses, signed R. D. 



tt is not with fine writings as with vif tuoiis acdons, which 
of tfaemsejves reward the doer, although his merits should 
remain a secret to the world : a work of genius has man- 
kind alone for its judges, and its only full ^and appropriate re- 
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compense is the .approbation of mankind bestowed upon the 
author. It is true that the internal consciousness of haying 
excelled may often supply the place of celebrity unjustly 
withheld or delayed ; but where is the philosopher who, 
when he might, by a single word, secure to himself that 
dazzling prize, can patiently sit down in obscurity, and con- 
tent himself with private self-congratulation ? Is such A 
cynic the author of Waverley ? I cannot think so. 

This reasoning, however, is merely drawn from the or- 
dinary tenor of worldly transactions, and the common prin* 
ciples of human conduct; and no man, of course, can pro- 
nounce it absolutely impossible that the mysterious novelist 
may have unguessed and peculiar motives for desiring con- 
cealment. I pretend only to point out probabilities ; and if 
I knew of a single argument wholly incontrovertible, that 
argument should at once begin and close the present dis- 
cussion; 

It was just now mentioned, as a matter of supposition, 
that ah author who had been long before the public might 
from policy, or even caprice, abandon his character of an 
established favourite, and pursue his fortune in disguise. 
But have we not seen this very stratagem put in practice 
and recently acknowledged, aiid by whom? I need not 
remind you. Sir, of the distinguished name which has at 
length been affixed to the Bridal of Triefmain and. Harold 
the Dauntless, for you, I remember, uhdoubtingly ascribed 
the first of these poems to its real author, wHen its parentage 
was as much a secret as that of Waverley. I might also 
mention the anonymous publication of Paul's Letters ^ but 
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I will not urge this point so confidently^ as I do not know 
that there has ever been, on the one hand, any positive 
avowal, or on the other, any studious concealment with re- 
spect to this work. It is enough, however, to have showii 
by one conspicuous instance, that the mental organization 
of the poet, as well as of the novelist, is characteriiEed (to 
speak craniologically) by an extraordinary developement of 
the passion for delitescency. 

An observation of some fc«*ce, when combined with those 
already stated, is, that the author of Marmion has neglected 
his poetical vein, in proportion as the author of Waverley 
has cultivated his talent for prose narration. It certainly 
is not to be expected that a writer should continue through 
life to produce metrical romances in six cantos; but there 
are other walks of poetry to invite his genius ; and it sddom 
happens that an author,' who has dedicated a great part of 
his riper years to that fascinating art, pursuing it with equal 
enthusiasm and success, becomes at once a truant to his 
muse, or at best a sparing and unfrequent votary. Again^ 
it is scarcely less remarkable that the author of Waverley, 
who appears to enjoy, in a high degree, the gifts that con* 
stitute a poet, and who does not want either ambition or 
activity, should never (as far as we know) have made any 
signal exertion to distinguish himself among the < tuneful 
< quire.' This twofold mystery is simply and consistently 
explained by supposing that the bard has transmigrated into 
the writer of novels ; and that the talent so unaccountably 
withdrawn from the department of lyrical composition, is 
now pouring out its exuberance in another region of litenu 
ture, as the fountain Arethusa sank under the earth in 
Greece and re-appeared in Sicily. 



LETTER II. 

— — £de quid ilium 

£sse putes ? quemvis hominem secum attulit ad noB, 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres^ pictpr, aliptes,- 

Augur^ sqhoeaobatesy medicus, magus. 

* * * * ♦ 

Ad summam^ non Maunis erat, neque Sarmata, nee Thrax. 

Juv. Sat. III. 74, &c. 

The internal evidence, Sir, which I have thought de- 
serving of your notice, may be arranged in two classes. I 
will first solicit your attention to those parts of the anony- 
mous works which afibrd glimpses of the personal character, 
the habits, studies, and occupations of their author, and shall 
invite you to remark with me, how singularly they corre- 
spond with those of our great romantic poet, as illustrated 
by his avowed publications. I will then point out, in the 
writings of these two authors, such resemblances in sen- 
timent, language, incident, conception of character, and 
general dramatic arrangement, as in my opinion most satis- 
factorily prove the fraternal relation of Marmion and his 
compeers to that mysterious unacknowledged family, which, 
in their present circumstances, may be denominated ' The 
« Ghildrwi of the Mist.' 

Widi respect io the unknown author, I suppose it would 
be superfluous to insist that he is a native of Scotland. He 
has himself informed us (in the postsciipt^ or Tenvoy, to 
Waverley) that he was not bom a Highlander, and I think 
it may be gathered from his novels that, whatever spot may 
boast of having given him birth, a great part of his life hat 
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been passed in the city or neighbourhood of Edinburgh. The 
familiarity with which he speaks of that metropolis and its 
environs, and of manners and customs formerly prevailing 
among its iiihabitants, but now obsolete, fuUy justifies the 
conjecture; and his description of the walk under Salisbury 
Crags, which (as he 4ays, speaking in the person of Peter 
Pattiesdn) 'tised to be his favourite evening and mbrning 

* resort,' and a scene of ' delicious musing, when life was 

* young and promised to be happy *,' can hardly have been 
written by any other than the * truant boy,^ who * sought 
< the nest' on Blackford Hill, and has expatiated so feel- 
ingly and beautifully on the prospect of Edinburgh from 
that side, in the fourth canto of MarmiOnf . 

It has been already observed, that the author of Waver}ey , 
possesses, in a high degree, the qualifications of a poet^ 
His mind seems, in fact, to be habitually, as well as na« 
turally, given to the Muse of Song« I da not now speak of 
detached thoughts, single expressions, or insulated passages \ 
the very conception and main structure of his stories is in 
some instances purely poetical. Take as an example the' 
Bride of Lammermoon Through the whole progress of 
that deeply a^ecting tale, from the gloomy and agitating 
scene of Lord Ravenswood^s funeral to the final agony and 
appalling death of his ill-fated heir, we experience that 
fervour and exaltation of mind, that keen susceptibility of 
emotion, and that towering and perturbed state of the ima^ 
gination, which poetry alone can produce. Thus while* 
the events are comparatively few, and the whole plan and 
conduct of the tale unusually simple, our passions are fully 
ex;ercised, and our expectation even painfully excited, by 
occurrences in themselves unimportant, conversations with-' 

* Heart of ]^id«Loth^an, vol, i. ch, 7. f Stanza 24. 
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out any material result, arid descriptions which even retard 
the main action. The principal character is strikingly 
poetical, and its efiect skilfully heightened' by the manner 
in which^the subordinate figures, even those of a grotesque 
outline, are grouped around itr Of those interesting and 
highly &nciful incideiits, which, although rather appendages 
dian essential parts of .the pnncipal narrative, in fact con- 
stitute its chief beauty as a work of imagination, I need 
only mention, as particular examples^ the omii^ous slaughter 
of the raven*, the fiendish conferences between Ailsie 
Oourlay and her companions f, and the legend of Lord 
Ravenswood and the Naiad :^, which contains in itself all 
the dements of a beautiful and affecting poeml I treat 
these as appendages, because the story might be told with- 
out them ; but it must also be. observed, that without them 
the story would not be worth telling. 

It may be suggested, that the characteristic features which 
I have pointed out in the Bride of Lammermoor, belong , 
rather to the species of fiction than to the jindividual fable^ 
and diat aU rcmiantic tales mUst bear the same resemblance 
to poetic narrative, which appears,' perhaps, a little more de- 
cidedly than usual in the instance now adduced. But the 
observation would not hold true, even if confined to the 
novels of the present author. In Waverley and Guy Mau- 
nering, for example, there are fiights of imagination and 
strokes of passion beyond the scope of a mere prose writer; 
but the poetical character does not predominate either in 
the general design, or in the majority of incidents, or in the 
agency by which those incidents are brought about. Both 
Waverley and Guy Mannering might possibly, with some 

* Vol. ii. c. 7. t Vol. ii. c. 9. iii,.7, 8. 

X Vol. i. c. 4n 
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•loss of effect, be thrown- into verse^ but neither of them is, 
like the Bride of Lammermoor, a tale which no man but a 
poet could tell. 

I have dwelt long upon this work, as it appeared to fur- 
nish the most striking^ apd:complele illustration of my 
remark on the genius pf its autlior. If other exatnpies 
were required, I would point out the Introduction to Did 
Mortality^ and the story of seijeant More M'Alpin*, both,. 
I think, conceived in the true spirit of poetry. It seems 
not improbable, that the Legend of Montrose was, in part, 
formed out of materkls originally collected for a metrical 
romance; but the author has succeeded ill in making this 
portion of his fable ccnnlnne and harmonize with the rest. 
There appears a natural incongruity between the lofty and 
imaginative^ and the broad and familiar parts of the sub- 
ject; they may be joined, but they refuse to blend. The 
Monastery is liable to a similar objection: nothing can be 
more, poetical in conception, and sometimes in language, 
tlian the fiction of the White Maid of A vend; but when 
this setherial personage, who rides on the cloud which 
< for Araby is bound,' who is 

<< Samething betwixt heaven and hell — 
Something that neither stood nor fellf"— » 

whose existence is linked by an awful and mysteripus de- 
stiny to the fortunes of a decaying &mily; when .sach a 
being as this descends to clownish pranks, and promotes ia 
frivolous jest about a tailor^ bodkin, the course .-of our synv- 

* Introduction to A Legend of Montrose, Tales of My 
Landlord^ Third Series, vol. iii. 

t Vol. i.,c. 11. 
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pathies is radely arrested, and we feel as if the author h^d 
put upon Bs the old-fashioned pleasantry of selling a bargain. 
It is an unsafe thing, to ventui*e on a high poetical flight in 
a composition partly ludicrous and fiuniliar, unless some re- 
conciling medium can be found to give mellowness and 
consistency to the whole. No mati can be more sen^ble 
of this difficulty, for no man has more frequently triumph^ 
over it, than the writer whom I have presumed, in the in^ 
fiances just cited, to pronounce unsuccessful. 

.From the invention and general conduct of his stories, I 
might proceed to the particular passages of the nqvelist 
which betray a poetf s hand. But examples of this nature 
are so abundant, and'the best of tiiem areso&miUareVen to 
the most negligent reader, that it would be unpardonable 
to detain you on this point. X have only then to <)b$erve^ 
that the passages alluded to are not merely elidquelit, na* 
turat, spirited, impassioned, they are nothing if not ppedcaL 
You are probably accjuainted with Mr. Hope's Memoirs of 
a Greek: it is a work abounding in brilliant and often 
affecting composition; there is much eloquent narrative, 
much highly-finished descriptioii ; but the narrative and the 
description axe those of an accomplished prose writer. In 
all that he relates we see distinctly and with pleasure the 
object or action which the author places before us^; but 
there his power ceases^ he has not the art of maklt^ a fisw 
words call up a host of images in the niind, and, by the happy 
suggestion of a single thought, transporting the reader's 
fancy into a wojrld of illusion : and in this he totally differs 
from the author of Waverley, and from every true poet. 

But the novelist (and it serves to illustrate the habitual 

bent of his mind) not only indulges in poetical description, 

where the course of his narrative obviously leads to it, but 

' discerns, as by instmct, and seizes with enthusiasm, every 
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slighter opportunity which the mcidents afford him for intro>- 
ducing such embellishments. Thus he compares the antics of 
a clownish boy escaped from his pedagogue to the 'frisking' 
of *a goblin by moonJight*.' In describing a maiden 
sinking under consumption, ' You would have thought,* he 
says, * that the very trees mourned for her, for their leaves 
^ dropt around her without a gust of windf.' If he puts in 
motion a body of soldiers, by day-light they are seen issuing 
from among trees, their arms' gl&nce like lightning, and the 
wavii^g of banners is accompanied by the clang of trumpets 
and kettle-drums: by night the steel cap& glitter in the 
moon-light, and * the dark figures of the horses and riders' 
are ^imperfecdy traced through the gloom j;.' ' If a cannon 
is discharged from a fortress, the castle is invested <in 
^ wreaths of smoke, the edges of which dissipate slowly in 
' the air, while, the central veil is darkened ever aAd anon 
^ by fresh, clouds poured forth from the battlements,' and 
the spectator rejects, < that each explosion may ring some 
< brave man's knell §.' If we launch our ve^el on a High<» 
land loch, a piper makes shrill melody in the bow, or the 
rowers chant wild airs that float mournfully to the shore ||. 
If we embark for a sea voyage/ the white sails swell, the 
ship ' leans her side to the gale, and goes roaring through 
' the waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track her 
' course ;' the port becomes undistinguishable in the dikance, 
and the hills melt into the blue sky If. This is not the pro- 

* Kenilworth, vol. i, c. 9. f Waverley, vol. i. c. 4!. 
X Ibid. vol. ii. c. 23. Tales of My Landlord, First Series^ 
vol. ii. c. 6, ll. 

§ Waverley, vol. ii. c. 16. 
II Legend of Montrose^ last vol. c. 2. Heart of Mid- Lothian, 
vol. iv. c. 9. 

• • • 

^ Tales of My Landlord, First Series, vol. iv. c. 7. 
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fbssional cant of a vulgar noveUmaker, whdse moon trembles 
on the sea of course, whenever his heroine touches the 
lute in a balcony : it is the writing of one who has always 
looked at objects with the eye of a poet^ and unavoidably 
speaks of them as he sees them. 

There is, I think, no occasion to demonstrate that the. 
author of Waverley is as great an antiquary as the author 
of Marmion, and as deeply infected with bibliomania as 
the .editor of Patrick Carey's Triolets. No pei*son can, 
have a doubt on this latter point, who remembers the de-; 
scription put into the mouth of Mr. Oldbuck, of a bo<^- 
coljector picking up a curious work at a stall, where itsr 
value is not known *. It is an effusion from the very hieart : 
and there can^ I think, be no question, that the character 
of Monkbarns, with all its eccentricities, was- originally 
created by the novelist fpr the purpose of parading his own 
bobby-horse. , 

While the Antiquary is before us, let me remark as a 
trifling circumstance, yet not unwprthy of attention^ that in 
the course of this novel (and I believe, not in this qnly) the 
writer makes frequent display of his acquaintance with the 
language and literature of Germany, to which the author 
of Marmion at least is no stranger f. The poet is evidently, 
a proficieiit in the Spanis)i tongue j:; and the novelist quotea 
Cervantes in the original §. 

In claiBsical learning, both writers appear to have made 
equal and very similar acquirements: we may trace in the 

* Antiquary, Vol. i. c. 3. 
f See, for instance, his translation of Biirger's * Lenore,* 
and other German ballads. Miscellaneous Poems, Edinburgh, 

1820. 

i See Note ii. on The Vision of Don Roderick. 
§ General motto to the Tales of My Landlord. 
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works of either (so far as they afford any iliostratuui of 
this point) 'the reading of a gentleman, thou^ not the 
erudition of a professed scholar. 

A thorough knowledge and statesman^like understanding 
of the domestic history and politics of Britain at various 
and distant periods; a familiar acquaintance with the 
manners and prevailing spirit of former generations^ and 
with the characters and habits of their most distinguished 
men, are of themselves no cheap or common attainments; 
and it is rare indeed to find them united with a strong 
original genius, and great brilliancy of imagination. We 
know, however, that the towering poet of Flbdden-field is 
also the diligent editor of Swift and Dryden, of Lord 
Somers's Tracts, and of Sir Ralph Sadler's State Papers ; 
that in these and other parts of his literary career he ha» 
necessarily plunged deep jnto the study of Bntbh history, 
biography, and antiquities, and that the talent and activity 
which he brought to these researches have been warmly 
seconded by the zeal and liberality of those who possessed 
the amplest and rarest sourdles of information. ^ The Muse 
< found him,^ as he himself said long ago, * engaged in the 
' pursuit of historical and traditional antiquities, and the ex- 
^ cursions which he has made in her company have been- 
* of a nature which increases his attachment U> his original- 
' study*.' Are we then to suppose, that another writer 
has combined the same powers of fancy with the same 
spirit of investigation, the SMSie perseverance, and the same 
good fortune? and shall we not rather believe, that the 



' * Advertisement to Lord Somers's Tracts, ed. 1809. The 
poet's father also was < curious in historical antiquities.' Note 
on Absaldm and AchitopheL Dryden's Works, ed. 1808, vol.ix. 
p. 255, note. 
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kbpiir employed in the lUiistKation df Bryden has helped 
to fertilize the iarention which pcoduced MontiiQse and 
Old Mortality ? 

However it may militate against the supposition .of hii 
being a poet^ I ciumot suppress my opinion, that our no- 
velist is a ^* man of law/' He deals out the peculiar terms 
and phrases of that science (as practised iia Scotland), with 
a freedom and confidence beyond the reach of anyun* 
initiated person. If ever, in the progress of his narrati^^y 
a legal topic presents itself (which very frequently happens), 
he neither declines the subject, nor timidly slurs it over, 
but entera as largely and formally into all its technicalities, 
as if the case were actually * before the fifteen.' The 
manners, humours, and professional bavardage of lawyers 
are sketched with all the ease and familiarity which result 
from habitual obsecvation : witness the two .barn^rs at 
Ganderdeuch, in the IhtroductiDn to the Heart of Mid-* 
Lothian, and the more finished character of Faulua Pley** 
ddi^ in Guy Mannering. There is much lawyet^like 
cleverness in the scene betweeit Sbarpitlaw, Ratdiffe, and 
Madge Wildfire*, where the procurator's clumsy question 
outs ^ort the fine-spun thread of his confederate's cross- 
examination. Tlie trial of Effie Deans, though it contains 
many powerful an4 strongly afiecting passages, is upon the 
whole impair^ in its effect by the diffuseness and particu* 
krity, and the air of technical facility with which the pro« 
ceedings are related : wid I believe it is no new complaint 
that Mr. Bartholine Saddl^ree^ the legaji amateur, is on 
some occasions too liberal of hi^ tediousness. In &ct, the 
subject of law, which is a stumbling-block to others, is to 
the presen]^ writer a spot of repose; upon this th^ne he 

• Heart of Mid Xothian, vol. ii. ch. 4. 

D 
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kmnges and gossips, he is discinctus ei stdeaiusy and, at 
times, almost forgets that when« an author finds himself at 
home and perfectly at ease, he is in great danger of &lling 
asleep. 

If then my inferences are correct, the unknown writer 
who was just now proved to be an excellent poet, must also 
be pronounced a follower of the law : the combination is so 
unusual, at least on this side of the Tweedy that, as Juvenal 
says on a di£Eerent occasion, 

*< ■ bimembri 

Hoc monstrum puero, vel mirandis sub aratro 

Piscibus inventisy et foetae compare mulse." 

Sat. XIIL 1 64, &c. 

I 

Nature has indeed presented us with one such prodigy in 
the author of Marmion; and it is probable, that in the 
author of Waverley, we only see the same specimen under 
a different aspect ; for, however sportive the goddess may 
be, she has too much wit aiid invention to wear out a frolic 
by many repetitions. 

A striking characteristic of both writers is th^r . ardent 
love of rural sports, and all manly and robust exercises. I 
need .not remind you how many animated pictures they 
have given of the chase-in almost all its varieties. Stag- 
hunting*, and the dangerous pastime of the tincftel-f ; the 
chase of the fox, both on horseback, and in the liddesdale 
fashion, on foot^; and the picturesque < salmon-hunt' by 

♦ See particularly. The Lady of the Lake, Canto L St. 1 to 
10 ; and the Bride of Lammermoor, vol. i. ch. 8. , 
f Waverley, vol. ii. ch. 1. 
} Rob Roy, vol. i. ch. 5, 7. Guy M annering, vol. ii. ch. 4. 
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torchJy^ht*^ aire described sometimes with the tedmicfd 
minuteness, but always with the enthusiasm of a sworn 
sportsman. The words and phrases appropriate to thene 
and other sylvan exercises, are continually used with an 
almost ostentatious familiarity : and the qualities of dogs 
and horses are touched upon with as much liveliness and 
discrimination as if the novelist or the poet had never felt 
an interest in any other object. 

But the importance given to the canine race in these 
works ought to be noted as a characteristic feature by 
itself. I have seen some drawings by a Swiss artist, 
who was called the Raphael of cats; and either of the 
writers before us might by a similar phrase be called the 
Wilkie of dogs. Is it necessary to justify such a compli* 
ment by examples ? Call Yarrow, or Lufra, or poor Fangs, 
Colonel Mannering's Plato, Henry Morton^s Elphin, or 
Hobbie Elliot's KiUbuck, or Wolf of Avenel Castle : — 
see Fitz-James's hounds returning from the pursuit of the 
lost stag— 

<< Back limped with slow and crippled pace 
The sulky leaders of the chase — " 

Lady of the Lake^ Canto I. St. 10. 

or swimming after the boat which carries their Master-^ 

" With heads erect and whimpering cry 
The hounds behind their passage ply/' 

Ibid. SU 24. . 

See Captain Clutterbuck's dog quizzing him when he 
missed a birdf , or the scene of ' mutual explanation and 

* GuyMannering, vol. ii. ch.5. And see Miscellaneous Poems, 
Edinburgh, 1820. p. 153. t Monastery, Introduction, 
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^ remonstrance' between < the veiieraUle patiiar cbs M Pep» 
^ per and Mustard/ and Henry Bertram's rough terrier 
Wasp*. If these instances are not sufficient, turn to tl|e 
JSngiisb blood-hound, assailing the young Buccleugh — 

'' And hark ! and hark 1 the deep-mouthed barl^ 

Comes nigher still and nigher ; 
Bursts on the path a dark blood-hound^ 
His tawny muzzle tracked the grQund^ 

And his red eje shot fire. 
Boon as the wlldered child saw he. 
He flew at him right furiouslie. 

* # ♦ • ♦ 

J ween you would have seen with joy ' 

The beating of the gallant fooy^ 

* • * * * 

So fierce he stiuck^ the dog^ a&'aid^ 

' At cautious distance hoarsely bayed. 

But still in act to spring."* 

fjOif qfthe last Minslrely Canto III. St. 15, 

Or Lord Ronald's deer-houi^ds, in the haunted forest of 
Glenfinlas ; 

^< Within an hour returned each hound; 

In rush'd the rouzers of the deer ; 
They howl'd in melancholy sound. 

Then closely couch beside the seer* 

No Ronald yet ; though midnight came— - 

* • • * * 

jSvidden the hounds erect their ears, 

And sudden cease their moaning howl ; 
Close press'd to Moy, they mark thehr fears 

By shivering limbs, and stifled growl. 

* Guy Manneringy vol. ii. ch. 3. "* 



Uq^an^h^d^ Ibe barp b^gan to ridg, 
As softly, alowlj, opod the door," &c* 

Glenfittias* Border Minstrelst/, Vol. III. Part 3« 

or look at Cedric the Saxon, in his antique hall, attended 
by his grey-hounds and slow-hounds, and the terriers which 

* waited with impatience the arrival of the supper ; but 

* with the sagacious knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to 

* their race, forbore to intrude upon the moody silence of 

* their master.^ To complete the picture, * One grisly old 

* wolf-dog alone, with the liberty of an indulged favourite 

* had planted himself close by the chair of state, and occa- 
> sionally ventured to solicit notice by putting his large hairy 
' head upon his master's knee, or pushing his nose into his 

< hand. Even he was repelled by the stern command, 
^ < Down, Balder, down ! I am not in the humour lor 

* foolery*.**' 

Another animate^ sketch occurs in the way of simile* 
^ The interview between Ratdiffe and Shar[»tlaw had an 
^ a^ect dijBferent from all these. They sate for five minutes 
^ silent, on opposite sides of a small table, and looked &cedly 

< at each other, with a sharp, knowing, and alert cast of 
^ countenance, not unmingled with an inclination to laugh, 
^ and resembled, more than any thing else, two dogs, who, 
' preparing for a game at romps, are seen to couch down, 
^ and remain in that posture for a little time, watching each 
^other^s movements, and waiting which shall begin the 
^ gamef.' 

Let me point out a still more amusing study of canine ' 
life : ^ While the Antiquary was in full declamation, Junq^ 

* who held him in awe^ according to the remarkable instinct 

* Ivanhoe, vol. i. ch. 3. 

t Heart of Mid Lothian^ vol. ii. ch. 4. 
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<by which d(^ instandy discover those who like or 

< them, had peeped several times into the room, and, 

< encountering nothing very forbidding in his aspect, had 
' at length presumed to introduce her full person, and 

< finally, becoming bold by impunity, she actually ate up 

< Mr. 01dbuck*8 toast, as, looking first at one, then at 

< another of his audience, he repeated with self-compla- 

* cence, 

" Weave the warp, and weave the woof,—" 

^ < You remember the passage in the Fatal Sisters, which, 

< by the way, is not so fine as in the original — But, hey-day 1 

< my toast has vanished ! I see which way — Ah, thou type 

* of womankind, no wonder they take offence at thy g^ieric 

< appellation !.'*'r-(So saying, he shook his fist at Juno^who 

* scoured out of the parlour.)' — Antiquary^ Vol. III. Ch. 1. 

In short, throughout these works; wherever it is possible 
for a dog to contribute in any way to the effect of a scene^ 
we find there the very dog that was required, in his proper 
place and attitude. In Branksome 'Hall, when the feast 
was over, 

** The stag-hounds, weary with the chase. 
Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged, in dreams, the forest race 
From Teviot-stone to Eskdale-moon 

Lay of the last Minstrel, Canto I. St. 2. 

The gentle Margaret, when she steals secretly firom the 
castle, 

^* Pats the shaggy blood-hound 
As he rouses him up from his lair.*' 

Ihid. Canto JI. St. 26. 
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When Waverlqr visits the Baron of Bradwardine, in his 
conceaknent at Janet Gellatley's, Ban and Buscar play their 
parts in every point with perfect discretion; and in the 
joyous company that assembles at. Little Veolan, on the 
Baron's enlargement, these honest animals are found < stuffed 
< to the throat with food, in the liberality of Macwheeble^s 
* joy/ and ' snoring on the floor*.' In the perilous ad- 
venture of Henry Bertram, at Portanferry gaol, the action 
would lose half its interest, without the by-play of litde 
Waspf. At the funeral ceremony of Duncraggan (in Ihe 
Lady of the Lake), a principal mourner is 

— " Stumah, who, the bier beside^ 
His master's corpse with wonder eyed; 
Poor Stumah ! whom his least halloo 
Could send like lightning o*er the dew/* 

Lady of the Lake, Canto III. St. 17. 

Ellen Douglas smiled (or did not. smile) 
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to see the stately drake, 



Lead forth his fleet up'on the lake.. 
While her vexed spaniel^ from the beach. 
Bayed at the prize beyond his reach.*' 

Ihid. Canto 11. St. 5. 

J will close this growing catalogue of examples with one 
fit the most elegant descriptions that ever sprang from a 
poet*s £uicy : 

'< Delightful praise 1 — ^like summer rose. 
That brighter in the dew-drop glows, 

• Waverley, vol. iii. ch. 15, 18^ 
t Guy Mannering, vol. iii. ch, 9. 
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The bashful maiden*s cheek appeared^ 
For Douglas spoke, and Malcolm heard. 
, The flush of shame^faced joy to hide. 
The hounds, die hawk, her cares divide ; 
The loved caresses of the maid 
The dogs with crouch and whimp^ paid ; 
And, at her whistle, on her hand 
The falcon took his favourite jstand. 
Closed hiis dark wing, relaxed his eje, 
Nor, though unhooded, sought ta fly." 

Lady of the Lake, Canto II. St. ^. 

To return from this digression, and resume the subject of 
manly exercises. The ancient pastime of archery is de- 
scribed in the novels and poems with great liveliness and 
precision. We are presented, in Ivanhoe, with a somewhat 
elaborate account of a match at quarter-staiF*. The most 
difficult evolutions of horsemanship are treated of with fa- 
miliarity, and often in the appropriate technical terms; 
and they every where furnish abundance of spirited and 
picturesque description. .The admirable management of 
the single combats (it is enough to mention those of Fitz- 
James with Roderic Dhu -|-, of Rashleigh with Francis Os- 
baldbtonel) and of Glendinning with sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton §), implies more than a novice's acquaintance with the 
use of the sword. Neither the poet nor the noveli9t makes 
a frequ^t parade of nautical science; but when the sail is 
spread to the sea-breeze, or the oar dips lightlyiQto a glassy 

•VoLi.ch. 11. 

. t Lady of the Lake, Canto Y. St. U to 16* 
% Rob Roy, vol. ii. ch. 12. 
§ Monastery, voLii. ch*7. 
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. Iak;e^ both writers appear to rater on an old and well-known 
scene .of hardy epjoyment. And * for the land service,' 
let me refer you to one passage^ apparently written with the 
warmth of pleasurable recollection. < Dr. Johnson thought 

< life had few things better than the etdtatien produced by 

* being whirled lapidly along in a post-diajise; but he who 

* has in youth experienced the confident and independent 

* feeling of a stout pedestrian in an interesting country, and 

< during fine weather, will hold the taste of the great moralist 
^ cheap in comparison .^-^Gfffy Mannering, vol. 11. ch. 1. 

It is not to be inferred firom passages of this.naturd that 
their authors have actually engaged in qU the sports and 
attained proficiency in all the exercises described ; but on 
the other hand it cannot be believec[ that either the novels 
or the poems were composed by any^p^xson who had not 
m the courfife of his past life acquired some practical know- 
ledge of sylvan and athletic sports, and entered into thein 
with enthusiasm. The author of Marmion has given fre- 
quent intimations of his ardent and long-cherished attach- 
ment to these pursuits. In the introductory epistles an- 
nexed to that poem, he asks of one friend, 

" Remember*st thou my grey-hounds true ? 
O'er holt, or hill, there never flew 
From slip, or leash^ there never sprang 
More fleet of foot, or sure of fang." 

Introduction to Canto II. 

He r^ninds another of the time when 

" Riding side by side, our hand * 
First drew the .voluntary brand ;" 

(< the days,' I presume, ^ of the zealous volunteer, service/ 

E 
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mentioned by the author of Waveriey, ' when the bar-gown 

* of our pleaders was often flung over a blazing uniform*/) 

*— the time when 
> 

<' Ormre discourse might intervene-^ 

Of the good horse that bore him best, . ) 

m 

His shoulder, hoof, and arching crest : . 

For, like mad Tom's, our chiefest care » 

^as horse to ride, and weapon wear." 

Introduction to Canto IV, 

And in one'of his minor poems, * written/ as he sap, * after a 
< Week^s shooting and fishing/ he celebrates with enthusiasm 
the hardy sports of Ettrick Forest f. 

Their passion for martial subjects, and their success in 
treating them, form a conspicuous point of resemblance b^ 
tween the novelist and poet. No writi^ has appeared in 
our age (and few have ever existed) who could vie with the 
author of Marmion in describing biattles and marches, and 
all the terrible grandeur of war, except the author of Wtf- 
verley. Nor is there any man of original 'genius and power- 
ful inventive talent as convesrsant with the military character, 
and as well schooled in tactics as the author of Waveriey, 
except the author pf Marmion. Both seem to exult in 
camps, and to warm at the approach of a soldier. In every 
warlike scene that awes and agitates, or dazzles and inspires, 
the poet triumphs; but where any effect is to be produced 
by dwelling on the minutiae of military habits and disci- 
pline, or exhibiting the blended hues of individual humour 
imd professional peculiarity, as they preset themselves 

* Waveriey, vol. i. qh. 10. 

f Miscellaneous Poehis. Edinburgh, 1820. Page 153,/ 
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ix) &e mess-room or the guard-room^ every ad vantage is on 
the side of the novelist I might illustrate this position by 
tracing all the gradaticms of character marked out in the 
novels, from the Baron of Bradwardine to Tom Halliday : 
but the examples are too well known to require enumeration, 
and too generally admired to stand in need of pan^grric. 

Both writers, then, must have bestowed a greater atten- 
tion on military subjects, and have mixed more frequently 
in the society of soldiers, than is usual with persons not 
educated to the profession of arms. And without presuming 
to inquire into the private connexions and intimacies of our 
admired lyric poet, I may at least observe that the rich and 
animated pictures of martial life in Old Mortality and the 
Legend of Montrose, are exactly such as might have been 
expected from a man of genius, who had recently conversed 
with the triumphant warriors of Waterloo on the field of 
their achievements, and commemorated those achievements 
both in verse and in prose*. 

It may be asked why we shonld take for granted that the 
writer of these novels is not himself a member of the military 
profession ? The conjecture is a little improbable if we have 
been right in concluding that the minuteness and multi- 
plicity of our author's legal details are the fi*uit of his own 
study and practice; although the same person may certainly, 
at different periods of life, put on the helmet and the wi^ 
the gorget and the band; attend courts and lie in trenches, 

. * It may hot perhaps be strictly justifiable to^ assume without 
argument^ that Paul's Letters and the Field of Waterloo are 
written by the same author ; but the iUustrationsto be ^awn 
from the Letters are so few, and comparatively unimportant, 
that I have not thought it necessary to trouble you with any pre- 
liminary discussion on this point. 
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head a charge and lead a cause. I cannot help sospediiig, 
however, (it is with the greatest diffidence I venture the re- 
mark), that in those warlike recitals which so strongly in- 
terest the great body of readers, an army critic wouM dis- 
cover several particulars that savour more of the amateur 
than of the practised campaigner. It is not from any 
technical improprieties (if such exist) that I derive this 
observation, but, on the contrary, from a too great minute- 
ness and over curious diligence, at times perceptible fai 
the military details; which, amidst a seeming ftnency and 
familrarity, betray, I think, here and there, the luriring 
vestiges of labour and contrivance, like the marks of pidk-^ 
axes in' an artificial grotto. The accounts of operations in 
the field, if not more circumstantial than a professional nn* 
thor would have made them, are occasionally circumstantiid 
on points which such an author would have thought it idle 
to dwell upon. A writer who derived his knowledge ef 
war firom experience would, no doubt, like the author <sl[ 
Waverley, delight in shaping out imaginary manoeuvres, 
or in filling up the traditional outline of those fnartial enr- 
terprizes and conflicts, which have found a place in history; 
perhaps, too, he would dweU on these parts of his narrative 
a Httle longer than was strictly necessary. ' But in det^ 
scribing (for example) the advance of a, party of soldieii^, 
threatened by an ambuscade, he would scarcely think it 
worth while to relate at large that the captain * refoarihed 

* his line of march, commanded his soldiers to unsling their 
' firelocks and fix their bayonets, and formed an advanced 

* and rear-^ard^ each consisting of a non-commissioned 
< officer and two privates, who received strict orders to keep 

* aa alert look-out :' or that when the enemy appeared, * he 
^ ordered the r^ar-guard to join die c^tre, and both to dose 

* up to the advance, doubling his files, so as to occupy with 
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< hin oolimm the friKde practiciible part of the road/ &c.^ 
Again^ in representing a defeated coips retiring and pressed 
by the enemy, he would probaUy never think of recording 
(as our novelist does in his incomparable narrative of the 
engagement at Drumdogf ) that the commanding- <^cer 
gave such directions as these — < Let AUan form the regi- 

< raent, and do you two retreat up the hill in two bodies, 
'-each halting alternately as the other fiiUs back. I'll keep 
* the rogues in cheek with the rear-guard, makii^ a stand 

< and iadng from time to time.' I do not ofier these ob- 
servations for the purpose of depreciating a series of mili- 
tary pictures, which have never been surpassed in richness, 
animation^ and distinctness ; I will own, too, that such de- 
tails as I^bave pointed out are the fittest that could be 
selected for the g«aerality of novel-readers ; I m«3ely con- 
tend that a writer practically acquainted with war would 
either have passed over these circumstances as too coifimon 
to require particular mention, or if he had thought it ne- 
cei^ary to enlarge upon these, would- have dwdit with pro- 
portionate minuteness on incidents of a less ordinary kind, 
which the recoUections of a soldier would have readily sup^ 
plied, and his ima^nation would have rested on with eom- 
{dacency. He would, in short, have left as Mttle undone 
for the military, as the present author has for the legal part 
of his narratives. But the most ingenious writer, who at- 
tempts to discourse with technical familiarity on arts or 
Jmrsuits with which he is not habitually conversant, wQI 
too surdy fall into a superfluous particularity on common 
and trivial points, proportioned to his deficiency in those 

m 

* Rob Roy, vol. ill. di. 3. 

t Tales of my Landlord, First Series, vol. iii. ch. S. 
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nicer details which imply practical knowledge. I cannot 
better illustrate this remark than by quoting the description 
of a fox-chase given by an excellent writer, but a lady, who 
probably never made her observations on this exercise in 
person. 

< Count O'Halloran now turned the conversation to field- 
< q>orts, and then the captain and major (q)ened at once. 

< < Pray now, sir V said the major, < you fox-hunt in this 
country, I suppose; and now do you manage the thing 
here as we do? Over night, you ^ow, before the hunt, 
when the fox is out, stopping up the earths of the cover 
we mean to draw, and all the rest for four miles round. 
Next morning we assemble at the cover's side, and the 
huntsman throws in the hounds. The gossip here is no 
small part of the entertainment : but a s soop as we hear 
the hounds give tongue — * 

. * * The favourite hounds,' interposed Williamson. — 
<The &vourite houAds^ to be sure,' continued Benson; 
< there is a dead silence, till pug is well out of cover, and 
the whole pack well in ; then che^ the hounds with tally- 
ho I till your lungs crack. Away he goes in gallant style, 
and the whole field is h^rd up, till pug takes a stifi^ coun« 
try : then they who haven't pluck lag, see no more of hvOk, 
and, with a fine blazing scent, there are but' few of us in at 
the death.' 

. < < Well, we are fairly in at the death, I hope^^ said 

Lady Dashfort : ^ I was thrown out sadly at one time in 

the chase." — Tales of Fashionable Life. Absentee, ch. 8. 

In this description all the circumstances are (as far as I 

know) correctly given, and the phrases properly applied^ 

the whole has no doubt been compiled with great care^ and 

I cannot find that the writer has omitted any material pari 
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of the transaction^ except perhaps that the horses are pre^ 
vlously saddled and bridled. Bot is it not morally im- 
possible that any real sportsman could have prevailed upon 
himself thus to write down the commonest incidents, the 
merest matters of course in a day's fox-hunting, with all 
the studious formality of a traveller describing the chase of 
a rhinoceros ? This impropriety is the more glaring in the 
passage just quoted, as the recital is supposed to be made 
by a sportsman, and to a person apparently well acquainted 
with rural diversions. Where the novelist addresses himself 
directly to his reader, as in the first two examples from the 
author of Waverley, he may stand excused for being a little 
too explicit; but the same inference may be drawn in both 
cases with respect to his personal experience. 

The technical allusions with which this writer has adorned 
the conversation of his soldiers, particularly in Old Mor-* 
tality, are open to a similar reproach. They have an arti- 
ficial, studied air, the more remarkable as the dialogues in 
which they occur are in other respects very natural and 
characteristic. ^ A fair challenge, by Jove, and firom two 

< at once, but it's not easy to bang the soldier with his ban- 

* deliers.** * Halt a bit, halt a bit, rein up and parley, Jenny.* 

< If Claverhouse hears what I have done, he will build me 

* a horse as high as the Tower of Tillietudlem.* * An4 if 
^ I were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I should 
' lose both pains and powder.** < But be ready, when I call 

< at the door, to start, as if they were sounding ^ horse and 

< away*.'' These and other such phrases are dealt out, I 
think, with a quaintness hardly befitting the characters to 
which they are assigned ; they appear < thinly scattered to 
^ make up a show,' neither stealing from the author's pen 

* Tales of my Landlord, First Series, vol. ii. ch. 10. 
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Bke iavolimtary escapes of a lurking {vofesiiozial pedaxutryy 
nor crowding on bis page, like the salt>water rhetoric of 
SgioUett's sailors, mih a broad luxuriance and overwhehn- ' 
ing profusion, which. defy all criticism, and exclude every 
doubt of the writer having ^ learned his lore */ by early and 
continued lessons in the school of actual Ufe. 
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LETTER III. 

Scifidit se nubes, et in sethera purgat apertum. 
Restitit Mneasy claraque in luce refulsit, 

Virg. JEn. I. 591, 2. 

The printe of darkness is a gentletnan. 

King Lear, Act III. Sc^ 4. - 

/ 

Anothsr point of resemblance between the author of 
Waverley and him of Flodden Field is, that both are un« 
questionably men of good society. Of the anonjnnoua 
writer I infer this from his works; of the poet it is un- 
necessary to deduce such a character from his writings,. 
because they are not anonymous. I am the more inclined 
to dwell upon this merit in the novelist^ on account of its 
rarity ; for among the whole multitude of authors, well or 
ill educated, who devote themselyes to poetry or to nar- 
rative' or dramatic fiction, how few there are who give any 
proof in their works, of the refined taste, the instinctive 
setise of pr<^riety, the clear spirit of honour, nay, of the 
familiftr acquaintance with conventional forms of good breed- 
ing, which are essential to the character of a gentleman ! 
Eveii of the small number who, in a certain degree, possess 
these quelificaticms, how rarely do we find one who can so 
conduct his &ble, and se order his dialogue throughout, 
that nothing shall be found either repugnant to honouridtrle 
feelings or ineonsist^it with polished manners I How con- 
stantly, even in the best works oJf fiction, are we disgusted 
with such offences against all gehcsrous principle, as the 
reading of letters by those for whom they were not intended ; 
taking advantage of accidents to overhear private conversa- 
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tion ; revealing what in honour should have remained se- 
cret; plotting against men as enemies, and a,t the same time 
making use of their services -, dishonest practices on the 
passions or sensibilities of women by their admirers ; &lse- 
hoods, not always indirect ; and an endless variety of low 
artifices; which appear to be thought quite legitimate if 
carried on through subordinate agents. And all these 
knaveries are assigned to characters which the reader is ex- 
pected to honour with his sympathy, or at least to receive 
into favour before the story concludes. 

The sins, against propriety in manners are as frequent 
and as glaring. I do not speak of the hoyden vivacity, 
harlot tenderness, and dancing-school afiability, with which 
vulgar novel-writers always deck out their countesses and 
' principessas, chevaliers^ dukes, and marquisses ; but it would 
be easy to produce, from authors of a better class, abundant 
instances of bookish and laborious pleasantry, of pert and 
insipid gossip or mere slang, the wrecks, perhaps, of an 
obsolete fashionable dialect, set' down as the brilliant con- 
versation of a witty and elegant society : incredible outrages 
on the common decorum of life, represented as traits of 
eccentric humour; familiar raillery pushed to downright 
rudeness ; affectation or ill-breeding over-coloured so as to 
become insupportable insolence; extravagant rants on the 
most delicate topics indulged in ^fore all the world; ex- 
pressions freely interchanged between gentlemen, which, by 
the customs of that class, are neither used nor tolerated ; 
and quarrels carried on most bombastically and abusivelyi. 
even to mortal defiai^ce, without a thought bestowed upon 
the numbers, sex, nerves, or discretion of the bystanders. 

You wiU perceive that in recapitulating the offences of 
other writers, I have pronounced an indirect eulagium on 
the audior of Waverley, No man, I think, has a clearer 
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?iew df what is just and lionourable in principle and con-^ 
duct, or possesses in a higher degree that el^ant taste, and 
that chivahous generosity of feeling, which, united with 
exact judgment, give an author the power of comprehending 
and expressing, not merely the right and fit, but the grace*- 
ful and exalted in human action. As an illustration of 
these remarks, a somewhat homely one perhaps^ let me call 
to your recollection the incident, so wild and extravagant 
in itself,^ of Sir Piercie Shafton's elopement with the miller's 
daughter*. In the address and feeling with which the 
author has displayed the high-minded delicacy of Queen 
Elizabeth's courtier to the unguarded village nymph, in 
his brief refiections arising out of this part ^f the narrative, 
and indeed in his whole conception and management of the 
adventure, I do not know whether the moralist or the gen- 
tleman is most to be. admired : it is impossible^to praise too 
warmly either the sound taste, or the virtuous sentiment 
which have imparted so much grace and interest to such a 
hazardous episode. 

.. It may, I think, be generally affirmed, on a review of aU 
the six and thir^ volumes, in which this author has re~ 
lated the adventures of some twenty or more heroes and 
heroines, (without, counting second-rate personages) that 
there is not an. unhandsome action or degrading sentiment 
recorded ,of any person who is recommended to the full 
esteem of the reader. To be blameless on this head is one 
of the strongest proofs a writer can give of honourable 
principles implanted by education and refreshed by good 
society. ... . \ 

The correctness in morals is scarcely more remarkable 
than the refinement and propriety in manners, by which 

* Monastery, vol. iii. ch. 3, 4. 
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these novels are distinguished. Where the character of a 
gentleman ig introduced, we generally find it supported 
without affibctation or constraint, and often with so much 
truth, animajdon, and dignity, that we forget ourselves into 
a longing to bdiold and conveirse with the accomplished 
creature of imagination. It is true that the volatile and 
elegant man of wit and pleasure, and the gracefully fantastic 
^ petite^naitresse, are a species of character scarcdy ever at- 
tempted, and even the few sketches we meet witli in dua 
style are not worthy of so great a master. But the aristo- 
cratic country gentleman, the ancient lady of quality, the 
gallant cavalier, the punctilious young soldier, and the 
jocund veteran, whose high mind is mellowed, not subdued 
by years, are drawn with a matchless vigour, grace^ and 
refinement. Th(»re is, in all, these creations, a spirit of 
gentility, not merely of that negative kind which avoida 
giving ofienoe, but of a strong, commanding, and pervading 
quality, blending: unimpaired with the richest humour and 
^de^ eccentric^, and communicating «n interest «nd an 
air of originality to characters which, without it, would be 
wearisome aitd insipid, or would fade into common-place. 
In Waverley, for example^ if it were not for tiiis power&l 
charm, the severe but warm-he{q*ted Mqor Melville and £he 
generous Colonel Talbot would beconie mere ordinary ma- 
chines for carrying on the plot,, and Sir .Eyerard, the hero 
of an episode^ that mi^tbe coveted by Mackenzie^ would 
encounter the firowns of every impatienf i«ader, for un* 
profitably retarding the story at its first ootset 
' But without dwelling on minor instances, I will refer 
you at once to the diaracter of Golond Mannering, as one 
of the most striking reimsentations I am acquainted with, 

* Vol.i. ch. 2. 
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of a gentlemaa in feelings and in manners, in habits, taste, 
predilections; nay> if the expression may be ventured, a 
gentleman even in prejudices; passions, and caprices. Had 
it been less than all I have described; had any refinement, 
any nicety of touch been wanting, the whole portrait must 
have been coarse, common, and repulsive, hardly distiii- 
guishable bom the moody father and domineering chief- 
tain of every hackn^ed romance-writer. But it was no 
vulgar hand that drew the lineaments of Colonel Man- 
nering: no ordinary mind could have concdved that ex- 
quisite combination of sternness and sensibility, injurious 
haughtiness and chivalrous courtesy ; the promptitude, de? 
cision, and imperious spirit of a military disciplinarian; 
the romantic caprices of an untameable enthusiast; gene- ^ 
rosity impatient of limit or impediment; pride scourged but 
not .subdued by remorse; and a cherished philo^phical 
severity, maintaining ineffectual conflicts with native ten*'^ 
derness and constitutional irritability. Supposing that it 
ba4 entered into the thoughts of an inferior writer to describe 
a temper of mind at once impetuous, kind, arrogant, afr 
fectionate, stern, saisitive, deliberate, fanciful; supposing 
even that he had had the skill to combine these different 
qualities harmoniously and naturally, yet how could he have 
attained the Shaksperian felicity of those delicate and un- 
ambitious touches, by which this author shapes and chisel^ 
out individual character from general nature, and imparts 
a distinct personality to the creature of his invention? 

Such are (for example) the slight tinge of superstition, 
contracted by the romantic young Astrologer in his adr 
venture at Ellangowan, not wholly effi^ced in maturer life^ 
and extending itself by contagion to the mind of his daughr 
ter^; his mysterious longing, after many eventful years, to 

* Vol. i. ch. 17. 
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revisit the scene of his youthful prophecy*; his elegant ac- 
complishments, concealed with haughly shyness from the 
observation of his subalterns in the Indian garrison f ; and 
the mixture of pride, caprice, and generosity, which would 
not permit even a mis-shapen dog to be treated with ridi- 
cule, when he had taken it under his protection^. Add to 
these' instances, the well painted triumph of nervous im- 
patience over dignity and self-control, when the Colonel is 
expecting his unknown visitors from Portanferry. 

He ' had given some directions to his confidential servant 
When he returned, his absence of mind, and an unusual ex- 
pression of thought and anxiety upon his features, struck the 
ladies whom he joined in the drawing-room. Mannering 
was not, however, a man to be questioned, even by those 
whom he most loved) upon the mental agitation which 
these signs expressed. The hour of tea arrived, and the 
party were partaking of that refreshment in silence, when 
a carriage' drove up to the door, and the bell announced 
the arrival of a visitor. * Surely,' said Mannering, * it 
is too soon by some hours/ — * While the old gentleman, 
pleased with Miss Mannering^s liveliness and attention, 
rattled away for her amusement and his own, the impa- 
tience of Colonel Mannering began to exceed all bounds. 
He declined sitting down at table, under pretence that he 
never eat supper ; and traversed the parlour in which they 
were, with hasty and impatient steps, now throwing up 
the window to gaze upon the dark lawn, now listening for 
the remote sound of the carriage advancing up the avenue. 
At length, in a feeling~of uncontroulable impatience^ he 
left the room, took his hat and cloak, and pursued his 
walk up the avenye, as if his so doing would hasten the 



* Vol. i. ch, 19. 



t Ibid, ch. 21. 



X Vol. ii. ch. 8. 
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'approach of those whom he desired to see.' — Vol. III. 
c. 10. 

It is by the repetition of such strokes as these, refined, 
yet simple, unforeseen, yet obviously natural, and appearing, 
when once observed, inseparable from the character, that 
fictitious portraits assume an air of biographical truth : thus 
it is that the heroes of Shakspeare present themselves to our 
minds, and ate referred to in conversation, not as specimens 
of a class, as tjrrants, soldiers, philosophers, but as individual 
persons, Macbeth or John, Caius Marcius or Hotspur,- 
Jaques or Hamlet. 

To connect these remarks with that, part of the subject 
from which they have a little diverged ; although the cha- 
racter of Colonel Mannering is traced with so much energy 
and minuteness, and distinguished by so many well-con- 
ceived peculiarities, it is always dignified and commanding, 
and he presents himself under every circumstance with the 
undoubted demeanour of a gentleman. Indeed, I think, a 
reference to acknowledged models wiU warrant the remark, 
that it is not possible to present any lively representation of 
gentlemanly character, ~ unless the picture of the man also 
be highly finished, and enriched with those natural touches 
which give determinate expression, and the efiect of reality. 
Hence it is that in many novels and plays of considerable 
merit, the polite and dignified personages are looked upon 
with indifference by the reader, not from any want of de- 
gance, but firom the vagueness and insipid generality with 
which they are delineated, conve^g no idea of any positive 
quality, and fiirnishing no point upon which the imagina- 
tion can lay hold. The character I have thus long dwelt 
upon is displayed in such frequent and vigorous action, and 
under so many powerfiil impulses as to awaken the strongest 
interest, and yet never loses in elevation or refinement what 
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k gains in energy : the matuted military gentleman is still 
present to our minds, nay» the image is more dikinct, when 
Mannering, with generous indignation, and eyes that 'flash 

* dark light,'' threatens the robust and insolent lawyer to 
hurl him at one step down EUangowan terrace, if he eon- 
tinne to afiront his dying benefactor^; when he humours 
the quaint frolic of Paulus Pleydell and his companions, at 

< High Jinks ;f and even in that moment of exquisite em* 
barrassment, when, confronted in his own house by liie in^ 
jiired cadet Brown, returned, as it seems, from an untimely 
foreign grave, he struggles < between his high sense of 
' courtesy and hospitality, his joy at finding himself redieved 

< from the guilt of having shed life in a private quarrel, and 

* the former feelings of dislike and prejudice, which revive 

* in his haughty mind at the sight of the object against whom 
' he' once * entertained them.f 

To the review I have taken of this author^s merits as a 
writer of good society, it is only necessary to add, that when 
he brings upon the scene any dignified or illustrious person- 
age, already celebrated in history or tradition, the character 
is almost always supported with the ptdpriety, good taste, 
and knowledge of the world, displayed on similar occasions 
by the author of Marmion. Both are equally fond of facing 
their stories with distinguished names, and both usually tfvoid 
with great discretion the two opposite faults which alike be- 
tray the uninibrmed or injudicious writer, when he ventures 
on this lofty ground, formality and coarseness. They do 
not, on the one hand, ' ti^e ye for a young prince, i%ith,^ 
in Falstaflfs mode$, or assign to a monarch and his courtiers 
the colloquial and practical jests of a party of reapers at 



* Vol. i. ch. 13. t Vol. ii. ch. 15. t Vol. lii. Ch. 11. 
k First Part of Henry IV. Act, JI. Sc. 4. 
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hanrest-home, like an author in many instances admirable, 
in some unique, but palpably mistaken in this particular, 
the Ettrick Shepherd : nor, on the contrary, do tbey put 
humanity out of countenance with those demure, graeefitily- 
bowing, languidly-smiling, old-maidish automatons, which 
lady-novelists delight in as the beau ideal of prmcely gal- 
lantry; or with the quaint, moody, striding, motioning, 
cloudy-fronted fantoccini that domineer at Uookham's and 
Colbum's, under the names of renowned sovereigns, sages, 
captains, and politicians. In the tales now before us, hi-' 
storical characters do not appear, as in other works of the 
kind, perpetually fluttered with a consciousness of thdr own 
importance, and oppressed with anticipations of the figure 

» 

they are to make in Froissart or Monstrelet, in Brantome or 
X>avila or Tbuanns. They are not, in Ishort, represented 
codformably to the instructions of M. De Piles to portrait- 
painters, in a passage which appears to have been assiduously 
studied by many of our historical romance-writers. 

< II faut que les portraits semblent nous parler d'eux 

* m^mes, et nous dire, par exemple : Tien, regarde moi, 

* je sais ce Roi invincible environne de majeste. Je suis ce 
•valeureui Capitaine quiporte la teiTeur par. tout, ou bien 

* qui QX fait voir par ma bonne conduite tant de glorieux sue- 

< c^ : je suis ce grand Ministre qui ai cpnnu tous les ressorts 
^ de la politique : je suis ce Magistrat d'une sagesse et d** ime 

* ic^griti^ consoiiim^ : jk {)uis cet homme de lettres tout ab- 
^ sorb£ dans les sciences : je suis cet homme sage et tran- 

< quiUe' que J* amour de la philosophie a mis au dessus des 
'-d6sirs et de 1' ambition : je suis ce Pr^lat pieux, docte, vi- 

< gihmt : je suis ce Frotecteur des beaux arts^ cet amateur 

* de la vertu: je suis cet artisan fameux, cet unique dans 

< ma profession, &c. Et pour les femmes : je suis cette sage 
^ Princesse dont le grand air inspire du respect et de la con- 
fix 
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< fiance : je suis cette Dame fi^re, dont les manidres grander 
*Jattirent de V estime, &c. Je suis cette Dame vertuense, 

< douce,] modeste, &c. Je suis cette Dame enjou6e qui 
' n"* aime que les ris, lajoie, &c. Ainsi du resteZ-^Coicr^ de 
Peinture par Prindpes. Compose par M. De PUes. Paris. 
1708. P. 279. 

I have now pointed * out all the instances that appear to 
me most remarkable, of a correspondence between the style 
and sentiments of these novels, and the known habits, cir- 
cumstances, and qualities, ofthe author of Marmion. There 
remains, however, one fact to be noticed, which, even if un- 
connected with any point in the poef s individual character, 
would yet, on the general principles of human action, ac- 
cord so precisely with the supposition of his being the un- 
known novelist, that I cannot forbear adding it to the al- 
ready adduced proofs. How is it to be explained, that 
the author of Waverley has taken occasion in his writings 
to make honourable mention of almost every distinguished 
contemporary poet, except the Minstrel of the Border? 
The answer is obvious; he could not do so, because he was 
himself that author: and a man of ingenuous mind will 
shrink fi*om publishing a direct commendation of his own 
talent, although he may feel confident that the eulogy will 
never be traced home. It would be endless to enumerate 
particularly the extracts from living poets, and the allusions 
to their writings, which abound in almost all the novds: 
Campbell, < the Bard of Hope V' ^ fii^uendy quoted ; Lord 
Byron, more than oncef ; ^Jionest Crabbe^' /our moral 

* Mentioned by that name in the Bride of Lammermoor, 
vol. i. ch. 8. 

t Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. iii. ch. 3; Old Mortality, last 
vol. ch. 7- 
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< teacher^^ ' our English Juvenal V is perpetually appealed to, 
and with manifest fondness; James Hogg contributes a 
stanza -f; several verses are borrowed from Wordsworth, 
and one passage in his Ballads is pointed out as containing 
a beautiful expression of feeling X ; Coleridge is often cited, 
and is distinguished by name as * the most imaginative of 
* our modem bards $ ;^ < he of the laurel wreath ||/ receives 
a tribute of deserved iadmiralion, and Joanna Baillie, ' our 

< inunortal Joanna Baillie %* is spoken of with a mixture of 
literary and national enthusiasm, as honourable to die man 
of taste and feeling, as characteristic of the true-hearted 
Caledonian **. Yet, strange to say, neither national affec- 
lion, nor admiration of a genius, at least not inferior to the 
brightest our generation has produced, nor the necessary 
sympathy between two minds exactly similar in constitution 
and habits, engrossed with the same objects, and devoted to 
the same pursuits, has induced the novelist in any part of 
his works to bestow a single complimentary phrase upon 
the author of Marmion. Once, indeed, in the title-page of 
Guy Mannering, we are presented with four uninteresting 
lines, said to be taken from the Lay of the Last Minstrel ; 

* Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. i. ch. 1 ; Monastery, vol. iii. 
ch. 3; Waverley, vol. iii, ch. 22; Guy Mannering, vol. i. 
c» 20. f Antiquary, vol. iii. ch. 16. 

X Ibid. vol. i. ch. 10 ; and see Heart of Mid Lothian^ vol. 
iii. ch. 2. § Monastery, vol. i. ch. 11. 

II Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. iv. ch. 4. 

5r Bride of Lammermoor, vol. ii. ch. 8. 

** I do not know who is the poet so highly complimented 
in Guy Mannering (vol. i. ch. 3), smce our author has in this^ 
as in some other instances, lent his countenance to the mo- 
dern bad practice of using quotations without furnishing refer- 
ences. 
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and once in the same novel*, and again in the Introduc- 
tion to the Monastery ff that poem is drily, not to $ay un^ 
graciously, alluded to ; but the writer Lb never mentioned 
by name. This* is the more remarkable; as there does not 
exist a poet whose works would have supplied quotations 
more congenial to the spirit^ and germane to the business of 
almost every chapter in these novels* Surely, Marmion, 
and Rokeby, an^l Don Roderick, and the Lady of the 
Lake, might occasionally have contributed^ a verse, if it had 
been only to save the too frequent draught upon that well- 
written, but very didactic * Old Play,' which appears to be 
(as M. Brisac says in Fletcher's Elder Brother), 
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A general collection 



Of all the quiddits from Adam to this time." 

Act. L Sc. 2. 

The same shy or bstidious feeling seems to^ prevail 
with the author of Paul's Letters, when, after obtaining 
from his great poedcal contemporary a translation of the 
insipid Romance of Dunois, he- cavaUerly designates him as 
'^ one of our Scottish men of rhyme p " a mode of desinrip* 
tion scarcely less improper than if, in relating the conflict -at 
Quatre Bra^, he had mentioned the 42d Highlanders, as 
' some Scotch foot in blue and green draperies.' 

This cautious and reserved spirit may again be. traced in 
the observations which were prefixed to the Bridal of Trier- 
main, when its author was desirous of concealment. ' It is 
^ not in this place,' he says, * that an examination of the 
^ works of the master whom he has here adopted as his 
< model can, with propriety, be introduced^ since his gene* 

^ Vol. ii. ch. 5 . t Letter from Captain Clutterbuck. 

J Ninth Letter. 
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^ ral acqpiescence in the favourable suffrage of the public 
Vmust necessarily be inferred from tiie attempt he has now 
'made/ He o£fers some remarks on Romantic Poetry, 
' the popularity of which has been revived in the present 
' day, under the auspices^ and by the unparalleled success, of 
f one individual/ 

In the Epistle Dedicatory to Ivanhoe, Mr. Lawrence 
TempletoQ speaks with yet greater coolness of the novelist 
in whose steps he professes to tread ; observing, that he has 
supplied his own ' indolence or poverty of invention' by in* 
cidents ^^ch have actually taken place ; and pronouncing 
him to have ^derived from his works fully more credit and 
' profit than the facility of his labours merited.' But Jede- 
diah Cleishbotham was a still bolder man ; for he, when 
willing to dissemble his identity with the author of Wa- 
verley, at once denounced that writer as ' I know not what 
inditer of vain &bles; who hath cumbered the world with 
his devices, but shrunken from the responsibility thereof*. 
Truly, asth^ sapkzU Qridpisoii says, * Qn pent se dire a soi^ 
^ m^e ce-es sortes de choses la, mais — ^i-ils ne sont pas polls 
* du tout da-ans cetendroit d.' — Mariagede Rgaro, Acte 
III. Sc.20. 

I think, ihen, that in the deportment of our mysterious 
novelist toward his honoured contemporary, we may dis- 
cover the natural, and (as appears from the instances I have 
given), accustomed policy of an author forsaking an old cha- 
racter, and provoking public curiosity in a new. One, who 
is thus situated, may innocently, nay becomingly, treat his 
other self with a cynical indifference, which, if manifested 
toward a brother in literature, would be justly blamed as 
harsh and uncandid. 

* Prolegomen to the Heart of Mid Lothian. 
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Let me iiow^ Sir^ entreat you to review at one glance the 
yaiious points of comcidenoe apparent in the characters and 
habits of tiiese two emin^it writers. Both are natives of 
Scotland ; both fiutniliar from of old with her romantic me- 
tropolis ; both Lowlanders, though accustomed to Highland 
manners and scenery ; both are poets ; both are deeply con- 
versuit with those parts of our national literature, which 
contain the materials of British history; and both enjoy 
more, perhaps, than an amateur's acquaintance with ancient 
classics. Both, if I mistake not, are lawyers by profession, 
yet botl^ equally delight in military subjects, and excel in 
martial descriptions, and the delineation of soldierly cha- 
racter. Both are evidently gentlemen, and frequenters of 
the best society. * The novelist is a devoted antiquary, so is. 
tlie poet ; ' go to, then, there^s sympathy :' one is a biblio- 
maniac — the other reveres scarce books ; ^ Ha, ha ! then 
* there's more sympathy ;' each is a cultivieitor of German 
and Spanish literature — ' would you desire better sym- 
pathy * ? The same taste for every manly exercise and 
rural sport characterises the versatile pair ; I would warrant 
each well qualified to judge 

<< Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
Between two dogs, which hajth the deeper mouth, 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horses^ which dotli bear him best. 
Between two girls, which hath the merriest eye." 

though neither, I am sure, could add the protestation — 

" But in these nice sharp quillets of the law. 
Good faith, I am no wiser than a daw." 

First Part of Henry VI. Act II. Sc 4. 

* Merry Wives of Windsor, Act 11. Sc. 1. 
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Are we then to conclude, that this extraordinary agree- 
ment in so many and such various particulars amounts on^ 
to a casual resemblance between distinct individuals ? Can 
there. exist authors so precisely the counterpart of each 
other ? Must we imagine, 

** £t solem geminum, et duplices se ostendere Thebas ?*" 

O wonderftd bardl and O still m6re amazing writer of 
romance! 

" How have you made division of yourself ? — 
An apple cleft in two is not more twin 
Than these two creatures." 

Twelfth Night, Act V. Sc. 1. 

* Virg. Mb. IV. 4.70. 
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LETTER IV. 

Non, a d'autres, dit 11 ; on connoit voire style. 

BoileaUy £p. VI. 

From the attributes and qualities of the authors, let us 
now turn to those of the works themselves, and ObsefV^ 
what inferences are suggested by a comparative review of 
both collections, beginning with their broadest and most 
general characteristics, and proceeding gradually to their 
minutest peculiarities. The subject is a copious, and to me 
a very engaging one ; but I hope to use such diligence in 
selecting and compressing, as may save me from the blame 
bf having presumed too far on your indulgent attention. 

All the productions I am acquainted with, both of the 
poet and of the prose writer, recommend themselves by a 
native piety and goodness, not generally predominant in 
modem works of imagination; and which, where they 
do appear, are too often disfigured by eccentricity, pre- 
tension, or bad taste. In the works befQre us there is a 
constant tendency to promote the desire of excellence in 
ourselves, and the love of it in our neighbours, by making 
us think honourably of our general nature. Whatever 
kindly or charitable affection, whatever principle of manly 
and honest ambition exists within us is roused and stimulated 
by the perusal of these writings ; our passions are won to the 
cause of justice, purity, and self-denial ; and the old, indis- 
soluble ties that bind us to country, kindred, and birth-place, 
appear to strengthen as we read, and brace themselves 
more fimlly about the heart and imagination* Both Wrifers, 
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although peculiarly happy in their conception of all chival- 
rous and romantic excellencies, are still more distinguidied 
by their deep and true feeling and expressive delineation of 
the graces and virtues proper to domestic life. The gal- 
lanty elevated, and punctilious character which a French, 
man contemplates in speaking of ^ an hcmnete honime,' is 
Angularly combined, in these authors, with the genial, 
homely good qualities that win from a Caledonian the ex- 
clamation of < honest man !' But the crown of their merits^ 
as virtuous and moral writers, is Hie manly and exemplary 
spirit with which, upon all seasonable occasions, they pay 
honour and homage to religion, ascribing to it its just 
pre-eminence among the causes of human happiness, and 
dwelling on it as the only certain source of pure and 
elevated thoughts, and upright, benevolent^ and magnani- 
mous actions. 

This then is common to the books of both writers ; that 
diey furnish a direct and distinguished contrast to the 
atrabilious gloom c^some modern works of genius, and the 
wanton, but hot ardess levity of others. They yield a 
memorable, I, trust an immortal, accession to the evidences 
of a truth not always fashionable in literature, that the 
mind of man may put forth all its bold luxuriance of ori- 
ginal thought, strong feeling, and vivid imagination, with- 
out being loosed from ^ny sacred and social bond, or 
prmied of any legitimate afiection ; and that the Muse is 
indeed a ^ heavenly goddess,' and not a graceless, lawless 
runagate, 

^* d(p^-^rw^j adijXicTT'O^, dvso'T'ios** — 

Horn. II. IX.'63. 

Good seQse,.the sure foundation of excellence in all the 
arts, is another leading characteristic of these productions. 

H 
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AssnmiDg the author of Warerlqr and the author of Mar-t 
mion to be the same person, it would be difficult in our 
times to find a second equally free from affectation, pre* 
judice^ and every other distortion or depravity of jud^ent, 
whether arising from ignorance, weakness, or corruption of 
morals. It is astonishing that so voluminous and successful 
a writer should so seldom be betrayed into any of tho|se 
' fimtastic tricks' which, in such a man, make < th^ angels 
weep,^ and {e converso) the critics laugh. He adopts no 
fashionable cant, colloquial, philosophical, or literary; he 
takes no delight in being unintelligible; he does hot amuse 
himself by throwing out those fine sentim^ital and meta^ 
physical threads which float upon th^ air, and tease and 
tickle the passengers, but present no palpable substance to 
their ^asp; he aims at no beauties that ' scorn the eye of 
< vulgar light;' he is no dealer in paradoxes; no affecter of 
new doctrines in taste or morals ; he has no ecoentrie sym- 
pathies or antipathies; no maudHn philanthropy, or im- 
pertinent cynicism ; no non-descript hobby4ior8e ; and willi 
all his matchless ^lergy and originality of <mind, he is oon* 
tent to admire popular bopks, and enjoy popular pleasures! 
to cherish those opinions which experience has sanctioned; 
to reverence those institutions which antiquity has hallowed^ 
and to enjoy, admire, cherish;. and reverence all these wkh 
die same plainness-, simplicity, and sincerity as our ancesttmi 
did of old. 

There cannot be a strcHiger indication of good sense in a 
writer of fiction, than the judicious management of his 
fable; and in this point both the novelist and the poet 
often attain unusual excellence: their incidents' are, not 
always, but generally, well contrived and weU timed; aixd 
their personages, alinost without exception, act &c»n in- 
telligible motives and on consistent principles. It is to tl^e 
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qiudity of good sende^ more particularly as evinced m the 
management and keeping up of character, that the autbora 
of Marmion and Waverley are in a great measure indebted 
for the strong interest with which their stories are read. 
When themling motives, habitual feelings, and occasional 
impulses of the agents are natural and consistent, and such 
as strike us by their analogy to what 'we have ourselves 
experienced: then distance of time, remoteness of plaee, 
strange incidents, unusual modes of sodely, no longer 
freeze ottr sympathies or dissipate our curiosity ; we become 
domesticated in castles, convents, and Highland fastnesses; 
and we converse more sociably with Coeur-de-Lion and 
the Knight of Sno^donn, than with half the heroes of 
scandalous and fashionable novels, whose adventures hap^ 
pened last week^ within a furlong of St James's. 

The powerful operation of good sense is remarkaUy • 
exemplified (if it be necessary to cite an example) in diat 
gem of romantic fable, the Lay of the Last Minstrel. Sueh 
fiuitastic incidents, such grotesque suj^stitions,^ and a state 
ef society so anomalous^ as that st(»ry presents, mi^t, no^ 
wkhstanding the charms of its poetry, fiimish matt^ of in^ 
curable o£^ce to the prgudices of cultivated minds, but 
the characters are so distinctly conceived, and their parts in 
the action so judiciously assigned, their manners, wordi^ 
and conduct on every occasion ar« so consistent, and so 
rationally adapted to their respective views, habits, and 
modes of life, that the wildest scenes assume' an air of trutli 
and reality, a persuaave na^ral grace, which fascinates a-nd 
disarms of his pligections (I will say, if you agree with me) 
the most discerning and experienced critic. ^ 

The good sense I have thus highly commended may ex- 
hibit itself in two ways ; either in the just delineation of 
characters^ to whidi that quality is especially attributed, or 
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in the ^iscreet and masterly treatment of any character 
whatever : Lord Howard and the Lady of Brankfome are 
strong instances of the first dass^ in the poem just alladed 
to; and Wat. Tinlinn and William of Deloraine of the. 
second. The noy:els being a species of composition bett^ 
suited than poetry to the description of sober and unam- 
bitious excellencies, affi)rd, in some of their heroes and 
heroines, more finished examples of wisdom and sound un^ 
dc^ri^anding than are found, or can reasonably be expected, 
in theonetrieal tales. I scarcely need mention, in support 
of this remark, the names (which you have no doubt anti- 
cipated) of Father Eustaqe, in the Monastery; Rebecca^, 
the Jewess' 'a pearl — richer than im her tribe*;' — and the 
incomparable Jeany Deans, whose requisite natural sagacity, 
so long and severely tried,, compels me to believe^ that her 
last witless adventure with Master Staunton, the Whistler, 
is a &ble disingenuously palmed upon Peter Pattieson by 
some envious detractor. . Of characters |lotK^di^t|I^idled 
by strong sense in themselves, but bearing tes^udomys by ^he 
manner in. which they are drawn, to d^e QpGur$ttejud|^eii( 
and .nice discr^tioja.of the writer, every Vii^kmi^ of tjbe no^^b 
will supply abundant examples. 

One of the first inquiries that suggest themselves in such 
investigations as the present is, how &r the authors r^s^smble 
each other in their style of composition. You must liay» 
observed, however, that in the novels, as well as ia the 
prose works of the author of Marmion, the style seldom 
presses itself on our consideration.: some glorious and .some 
discreditable exceptions will immediately occur to you j but, 
generally speaking, it is the spirit, not the structure, of the 
isentence that obtains our attention, and if the language 

^ Othello. 
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becomes elevated and enriched, the thought idso rises in 
proportion, and maintains its ascendancy. In this respect 
the novek brfore us differ strikingly from the work of Mn 
Hope, already aUuded fo, where the elegance and aptness 
of the style add s^isibly, nay, perhaps too obviously, to the 
effect of every passage, and equaUy assert their claim to 
praise in the gayest, the saddest, and the tenderest scenes. 

You will remark also, that those parts of the novels in 
which fine thoughts and fine composition have been most 
successfiilly united, are evidently, from the peculiar nature 
of their subjects, and from their highly imaginative or pas- 
sionate character, unfit to be placed in comparison with 
any passage of a sober literary essay, or historical memoir, 
though proceeding from the same pen. I might transcribe 
theparting harangue of Meg Mei^rilies to Godfrey Bertram*, 
the youo^ fisherman's iunferal inthe Antiquaryf, the death 
pf M^bcfclewrath the preiAsher|,'.Jeany Deans'^s supplication 
to - Queen Caroline§, the dissolution of the Chapter at 
TemplestOwe by Cdeur^denLicm ||, or Elizabeth's torch- 
light procession to Kenilworthf , all specimens of ad- 
mirable composition; but would it not be absurd to in- 
quire what these extracts have in common with any page 
selected from the Life of Swift or Dryden, from the Essay 
on Bcnrder Manners and History**, or even frcnn Paul's 
Letters? 

If, however, we view the style of the novels at its ordinary 
level, we shall, I think, find it bear as great resemblance to 

* Guy Mannering, vol. i.ch. 8. " f Vol. iii. ch. % 3. 

\ Tales of My Landlord, First Series, vol. iv. ch. 5. 

§ Heart of Mid-Lothian, vol. iii. ch. 12. 

II Ivanhoe; vol. iii. ch. 14. % Kenilworth, voK iii. ch. 5. 

** Prefixed to the Border Minstrelsy, yol. i. 
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that of the other prose works as can exist betwaea two 
modes of writings when both are unmarked by any stroag 
characteristic featnre* Neither the author of Waverley, 
nor the editor of Dryden, is to be recognized by a frecpient 
or ambitious use of antithesis, inveraion, re-iteration, or 
clipiax ; by sententious brevity or sounding drcumloctttioa; 
by studied points or efforts to surprise ; or, in short, by any 
^f those artifices which, often repeated, form obvious pecu- 
liarities in style. The prose of these writers is, on the coh>- 
trary, remarkable (if it can in any respect be deemed so) 
for plainness, and for the rare occurrence of ornaments ' 
produced by an artful collocation of words. ' Nodiing 
seems attempted or desired, except to compose at as little 
expense of labour as {Possible consistently with.the ease of 
the reader. Their style is therefore fluent, often difiuse, 
but generally perspicuous : if it is sometimes weakened by 
E supdrabmidance, it is seldcmi darkened by a penary ct 
words. We may remark as a characteristie Tsireumstanee, 
that Aey constantly exj^ess Uioughts in the regular ^Mrm of 
simile, which other writm*s would condense into metaphor. 
Their usual phraseology is of that learned and somewliat 
formal description, very generally adopted for the ordinary 
purposes c^ literature, and which, with reference to the 
business of authorship, may be called technical; a kind of 
language differing from that in which we converse, or cor- 
respcmd on &miliar sutgects, as printed characters from a 
free hand-writing. Yet die tone and spirit in which tiiey 
deliver themselves are remarkably free from all appear- 
ance of pedantry and authoritative stiffiiess; there is, on 
the contrary, a winning air of candour in their address, 
which deserves to be numbered among their chief excel- 
lencies. They urge opinions and impart knowledge in 
the frank, unassuming, and courteous manner of a ftiend 
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commiinicatiiig with a friend. The use of irony or sarcasm 
appears repugnant to their natural openness and good hu* 
mour; and accordingly th^ seldom employ these weapons 
unless it be for the prosecution of fictitious conflicts be-* 
tween imaginary personages. But thq;re is a kind of serious 
banter, a style faoveri;^ between affected gravity and satirical 
slyness, in which both writers take an unusual delight : it 
is a vein which may be traced through almost all their com- 
positions, even, I think, to the poems, but which most fre- 
qaently discloses itself in the telling of a story. One or 
two brief instances will bring a multitude to your remem^ 
brance. 

^ St Cttthbert,^ says the author of M armion, in a note 
on the second canto of that poem, ^ was, in the choice of 
his sepulchre^ one of the ihost mutable and unreasonable 
saints in the calendar. He died A.D. 686, in a her- 
mitage upon the Farne islands. — His body was brought 
to Lindi»&me, where it remained until a descent of the 
Danes, aboot 765, when the monastery was nearly de* 
stroyed. The monks, fled to Scotland with what they 
deemed their chief treasmriv the reliques of St. Cuthbert. 
The saint was, however, a most capricious fellow*travdller ; 
which was the more intoleraUe, as, like Sinbad's Old 
Man of the Sea, he journeyed upon the shoulders of his 
companions. They paraded him through Scotland for 
several years. — He at length made a halt at Norham ; from 
thence he went to Melrose,- where he remained stationary 
for a short time» and then caused himself to be launched 
upon the Tweed in a stone coflin, which landed him at 
Tilnioutb, in Northumberland. — From Tilmputh Cuth-* 
bert wandered into Yorkshire ; and at length made a long 
stay at Chester-le«Street, to which the bishop's see was 
transferred. At length, the Daner continuing to infest the 
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* country, the monks removed to Rippon for a seaaon; and 

* it was in return from thence to Chei»ter<-le-Street, that, 

* passing through a forest called Dunholme, the saint and 

* his carriage became immoveable at a place named Ward* 
*tew, or Wardilaw.. Here the saint chose his place of 

* residence ; and all who have seen Durham must admit, 

* that, if difficult irn his choice, he evinced taste in at length 

* fixing itr 

The following story is* prefixed to a ballad, -called Grasme 
tod Bewick, in the- Border Minstrelsy*: — * The quarrel of 

< the two old chieftains, over their wine, is highly incha- 
^ racter. A minstrel, who flourished about 1720, and is 

< often talked of by the old people, happened to be pe'rfprm- 

* ing before one of these pafties, when they betook them*^ 

* selves to their swords. The cautious musician, accustomed 

* to such scenes, dived beneath the table. A moment .after, . 
^ a man's, hand, struck ofi^ with a back-sword, fell beside 

* him. The minstrel secured it carefiilly in his pocket, as 
<he would have. done any other Ipose moveable; sagdy 

< observing, the owner wotild misSiit sorely next morning.' - 

In a note en the third canlo of Marniion, we are eater^ 
tained with the narrative of a conflict maintained by an 
officer and his servant against an apparition. ^ Ho^. the 
« combat terminated,' says the author,/ 1 do not exactly re- 
^member, and have not the book by me; but I think the 

* spirit, made to the intruders on his mansion the usual prcv 

< posal, that they should renounce their redemption; which 

< being. declined, he was obliged to retreat.' 

The following description, among many others in the 
same style, occurs in Paul's Letters. * A good bluff* quar- 
' ter-master of dragoons complained to me of the discom-i 

» ~ 

* Vol. ii. part 2. 
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< fiats which they experienced from the condition to which 
^ the country had been reduced, but. in a tone and manner 
^ which led me to conjecture, that my honest friend did not 
^ sympathise with the peasant, who had been plundered of 
^ his.wine and brandy, so much as he censured the Prussiana 

< for leaving none for their faithful allies. 

" O noble thirst !^yet greedy to drink all.** 

' In the meanwhile^ it is no great derogation from the dis- 
^ dpline of the Ibglish army to remark, that some old 
^ schoolboy practices were not forgotten ; and that where 

* there occurred a halt, and fruit-trees chanced to be in the 
' vicinity) they instantly were loaded like the emblematic 

* tree in the frontispiece to Lily's Grammar, only with 

< soldiers instead of scholars ; and surrounded by their 

* wiveS) who held their aprops to receive the fruit, instead 
^ of satchel% as in the emblem chosen by that learned gram<» 

* marian.' — Letter XL. 

In the novels, .almost every comic passage, of the nar- 
rative kind, is characterized by this burlesque rotundity of 
diction. I will offer a specimen from the scene where Caleb 
Balderstone, after stealing the cooper's wild-fowl, (an in- 
cident related with incomparable humour,) is overtaken on 
the road by his foreman. ' I have heard somewhere a 

. * story of an elderly gentleman, who was pursued by a bear 
' that had gotten loose from its muzzle, until completely 
' exhausted. In a fit of desperation, he faced round upon 
' Bruin^ and lifted his cane; at the sight of which the in- 

' 'stinct of discipline prevailed/ and the animal, iqstead of 

* tearing him to pieces, rose upon his hind-legs, and in- 
^ stimtly beffan to shuffle a saraband. Not less than the 
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'joyful surprise of the senior, who had supposed himselTin 

* the extremity of peril from which he was thus unexpectedly 
^ relieved, was that of our excellent friend Caleb, when he 

< found the pursuer intended to add to his prize, instead of 
.< bereaving him of it He recovered his latitude, however, 

* instantly, so soon as the foreman, stooping from his nag; 
^ where he sat perched betwixt the two barrels, whispered 

< in his ear, < If ony thing about Peter Puncheon^s place 

* could be airted their way, John Girder would mak it 

< better to the Master of Ravenswood than a pair of new 

* gloves," &c. — Bride of Lammermoory Vol. I. ch. 12. 

Baillie IMacwheeble, when dining with the Baron of 
Bradwardine, * either out of more respect, or in order to 

* preserve that proper declination of person, which showed 

* a sense that he was in the presence of his patron — sat upon 

< the edge of his chair, placed at three feet distance from 

* the table, and achieved a communication with his plate 

* by projecting his person towards it in a line which obliqued 

* from the bottom of his spine, so that the person wbio sat 
/opposite to him, could only see the foretop of his riding 

* periwig. This stooping position might have been incon- 

< venient to another person, but long habit made it, whether 
« seated or walking, perfectly easy to the worthy Baillie. 
' In the latter posture, it occasioned, no doubt, an unseemly 

* projection of the person toward those^ who happened to 

* walk behind ; but those being at all times his inferiors, 

* (for Mr. Macwheeble was very scrupulous in giving place 
^ to all others), he cared ^tery little what inference of con- 

< tempt or slight regard they might derive from the circum- 

< stance. Hence, when he waddled across the court to and 

< from his old grey pony, he somewhat resembled a turn- 
« spit walking upon its hind legs.' — Waverlet/f Vol. I. c. 11. 
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It may be observed^ from some of die examples just 
quoted^ that the two authors exactly resemble each other in 
their mamier of relating a short story. I confine the par 
rallel at present to short stories, because the main narrative 
of the novels themselves is formed upon too expanded a 
scal^ is too diffuse^ too dramatic, and too much ornamented 
to bear cbmpariscm with those brief sketches of popular 
tradition which are scattered through the notes and pre* 
fiioes of the author of Marmion for the mere purpose of 
illustradon. We may, however, match this latter class of 
stories with some brief episodical narratives w:hich now and 
then occur in the novels, and the result will, I think, favour 
my criticism. Such are the Legend o£ Martin Waldeck*^ 
the narrative of Allan M'Aulay^s feud with the Children of 
the Mistf , and the beautiful tale of Lord Ravenswood and 
the Naiad, in The Bride of Lammermoor :|:. 

Nor should it pass unnoticed, that the concise histo- 
rical and political summaries presented by the author of 
Marmion, in his capacities of biographer and editor, bear 
in all respects a close resemblance to those with which the* 
novelist is accustomed to usher in his learned and imposing 
fictions. 

Among other peculiarities of style common to both these 
authors, I regret to mention their extreme negligence,, and 
frequent offences against the simplest and most general rules 
of composition. This is indeed an age in which many per- 
sons write well, but few revise carefully; and it must be 

' owned, that the authors of Waverley and Marmion are 

» 

alike pre-eminent in their generation as good writers and 



*^ Antiquary, vol. ii. ch. 3. 
t Legend of Montrose, fifth chapter. 



t Vol. i. ch. $0^ 
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as careless revisers. To pardcularize their transgressions 
in this respect would be as irksome^ to myself as I am sure it 
would be displeasing to you; nor should I have thought 
such faults worth notice if they had been only of the common 
magnitude and frequency. I am no ^ mighty hunter^ after 
tautol(^es and cacophonies, but in the present instance^ 
even if we shut our eyes to these blemishes, it is impossible 
not to see that worse remain behind* A few quiet escapes 
of national idiom might well have been excused (and our 
authors are not very often to blame on this head), but who 
can bepatient when Queen Elizabeth herself utters Scoticisms, 
and her courtiers adopt the fashion*? It may be urged, 
that all these inaccuracies of style should be for^ven for 
the excellence and richness of the matter; but this argu- 
meat may be turned the contrary way. We expect more 
nicety of hand from the sculptor who works upon a vase of 



* * Tressiiian and Vamey,' says the Queen, * are near your 

* persons !— you will see that they attend you at Kenilworth. 
' And as we jwUI then have both Paris and Menelaus within our 

* call» so we will have this same fair Helen also/ ScC'-^Kemi^ 
worth) vol. ii. ch. 4. The ' wiii' in Italics appears to he uiBed- 
Scoticd for shall: if not> the sentence is at least extremely un- 
couth, * * I judged a3 nouch as that he was mad/ said Nicholas 

* Blount, . . . < whenever I saw him with these damned boots/ '— ^ 
Kemlwffrthf voU iii. ch. 6, ' fFhenever* for as soon as ever, and 

* these' for those j the said boots not being then in the speaker's 
presence. A similar use of < whenever' occurs in l^e Abbot, 
vol. iii. bh. 2. And ' will' is used for < shall '•in the letter to 
Captain Clutterbuck, (Introduction to the Monastery). < I have 

* never seen, and never will see, pne of their faces, and not- 

* withstanding^ I believe that as yet I am better acquainted with 
^ thenli than any man who liv^.' 
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gold, than from him who carves a b^echen cap; and if a 
mantle hangs ungracefully, the fault is not rendered lean 
vexatious by the splendour of the velvet or rarity of th^ furs. 
If indeed it were probable that the writings in which these 
blemishes occur would slide inta oblivion when their hour 
of novelty was past, I should think the labour of correction 
not unwisely spared; but considering that a great porti<»i, 
at le^ of the works thus hastily put forth, is likely to be 
incorporated for ever with the living body of our literatore, 
I watch their imperfections with as much concern as if I 
saw a magnificent piece of porcelain going to the furnace 
with the visible impression of a workman's thumb. It is 
mortifying to anticipate that at some future day, a dunce 
who has * broken' Priscian^s < head across,' and ' given^ 
Lindley Murray ^a bloody coxcomb^,' shall imajgine iiim-^ 
self to be composing after the author of Waverley. 

It is not in the spirit of Momus^s uncandid criticism on 
the Goddess of Beauty, that I hazard this free censure of a 
graceful but too n^ligent Muse. The lovely slattern may 
perliaps pouttngty remark, that a true admirer of her na* 
tural perfections would overloc^ external disadvantages; 
but I answa-, that the very fondness with whidi we regard 
her transcendent charms, inflames our jealousy of whatever 
tends to obstruct thdr influence. 

<< If thou> that bidst me be content^ wert grim, 

Ugly, and sland'rous to thy mother's womb, 
****** 
' Lame, foolish, crooked, swart, prodigious^ 
* ***** 

I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee." 

, King John, Act iii. Sc. 1. 

.- . . * Twelfth Night, last scene. - 
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I speak the more unreservedly on this point, becaose die 
works of our two authors^ although so loose and unfinished 
in general, yet contain more than enough of polished and 
haroioniousi writing to convince us that the fiEtults complained 
of are not the result of any constitutional unaptness, of any 
innate or rooted indisposition to the < limae labor,' A great 
part, for instance, of the ^celloit Li& cf Drydra (prefixed 
to.the edition of his works in eighteen volumes) is composed, 
witli an ^accuracy .and neatness entirely unexc^>tionable ; 
but in.this as in the other productions under our review (and 
here I indude the poems), we may often .find, within the 
compass of a few pages, two styles as different from each 
other aa the sluttish Artemisia fit>m the elegant Belinda. 

It would, however, be unjust to dismiss this part of the 
subject without observing that on some happy occasionflL 
both the novelist and his rival exhibit a much higher excel* 
lence than mere neatness or accuracy ; I mean thatirresisti: 
ble natural sweetness which flows fix>m true feeling and re* 
fined taste^ and, without these, is unattainable by the most 
eiqierienced pen. It is impossible for tenderness and poetic . 
beauty of sentiment to be more enchantingly set off by artless 
melody of Action than in the first introductory pages of Old 
Mortality; and after indulging so unreservedly in the lan^ 
guage of dispraise, I shall, not, I think, incur your blame Sat 
extracting a passage which excites, in my mind, unmingled 
admiradpn, 

< Most readers/ says the •manuscript of Mr. Pattieson, 

< mast have witnessed with delight the joyous burst which 
* attends the dismissing of a village-school on a fine summer 

< evening. The buoyant spirit of childhood, repressed with 

< so much difficulty during the tedious hours of discipline, 

< may then be seen to explode, as it were, in shout and 
^ song, and frolic^ as the li]ttle urchins join in groups on 
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their play-ground, and arrange their itaatches of sport for 
the evening. But there is one indiyidual who partakes of 
the relief afforded by the moment of dismission, whose 
feelings are not so obvious to the eye of the spectator, or 
so apt to receive his sympathy. I mean the teacher him-^ 
self^ who, stunned with the hum, and suffocated with th^ 
closeness of his school-room, has spent the whole day 
(himself against a host) in controuling petulance, exciting 
indifierence to action, striving to enlighten stupidity, and 
labouring to soften obstinacy ; and whose very powers of 
intellect have been confounded by hearing the same duH 
lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, and only varied 
by the various blunders of the reciters^ Even the flowers 
of classic genius, with which his solitary fancy is most 
gi'atified, have been rendered degraded, in his imagina- 
tion, by their connexion with tears, with errors, and with 
punishment; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and O^es 
of Horace are each inseparably allied in association with 
the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of some blub- 
bering school-boy. If to these mental distresses are added 
^a delicate frame of body, and^ mind ambitious of som^ 
higher distinction than that of bang the ^ant of child- 
hood, the reader may hav^, some slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk,* in the cool of a fine summer 
evening, affords to the head which has ached, and the 
nerves which have been shattered, for so many.hours, in 
plying the irksome task of public instruction. 
< To me these evening strolls have been the hapjnest 
hours of im unhappy life ; and if any gentle reader shall 
hereafter find pkt^ure in perusing these lucubrations, I 
am not unwiUing he should know, that the plan of them 
has be«i usually traced in those moments, when relief fi*om 
toil and clamour, combined with the quiet scenery around 
me, has disposed my mind to the task of composition. 
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^ My cliief haunt, in these hours of gdiden Idisute, is the 
banks of the ipnall stream, which^ winding through a ^ lone 
vale of green bracken/ passes in front of the village school-^ 
hou^ of Gandercleugh. For the first quarter of a mile^ 
perhaps, I may be disturbed from my meditations, in order 
to retui^ the scrape, or doffed bonnet^ of such stragglers 
among my pupils as fish for trouts or minnows in the little 
brook, or seek rushes and wild flowers- by its margim 
But, beyond the space I have mentioned, the juvenile 
anglers do not, after sunset, voluntarily extend their ex- 
curdons. The cause is, that farther up the narrow valley^ 
and in a recess which seems scooped out of the side of the 
steep heathy bank^ there is a deserted burial-ground which 
the little cowards ate fearful of approaching in the twilighti 
To me, however, the place has an inexpressible charm. 
It has been long the favourite terminalion of my walks» 
and, if my kind patron forgets. not his promise, will (and 
probably at no very distant day) be my final resting-place 
after my mortal pi)grimage. 

' It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity of feeling 
^attached to a burial-ground, without exciting those of a 
more unpleasing description. Having been very little 
used for many years, the f^w hillocks which rise above 
the level plain, are covered with the same short velvet 
turf<. The monuments, of which there are not above seven 
or eight, are h^ sunk in the ground, and overgrown with 
moss. No newly-erected tomb disturbs the sober serenity 
of oUr rdlections by reminding us of recent calamity, and 
no i^ank sprin^g grass forces upon our imagination the 
recollection, that it owes its dark luxuriance to the foul and 
festering remnants of mortality which ferment beneadi. 
The daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the hare-bell which 
hangs over it, derive their purenourishment from the dew of 
HeaveU; and their growth impresses us with no degrading 
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f or disgusting recollections. Death has indeed been here» 
r' and its traces aare before us ; but ibey are acrft^ied fmd 

* deprived of their horror bytHir distance from the period 
.* ^vriien^they have been first, impressed* Those wh^ deep 
' beneath are <xkly connected wkh. us by the reflection that 
'< ttiey have once be^i what we now are, and that* aB thehr 
'^rdiqnes :Are now identified with.dieir mother .^arth^ ours 
'< shall, at some fktorc period, undergathesametranfiforauH 

The following passage, on a very difl^ent subject^ is 
written' in the same spirit^ ahd . although less accurately 
composed, possesses, similar beauties. . 

^ It was oa the. second night after my arrival in Paris, 

< that, :findii^ tnysetf. rather too early for an evieaiing Iparty 
^ to which I was invited, I strolled out, enjoying thel pure 
> and driicious aic of it kimmer m^t in France, uiitil I 

< found n^rself in die oentre of the Place de LiOiiis 'Quihz^ 

< sorroiandM, asXhave described it,- by objects so. noble in 
^ themselves, and ao.powerfiiUy^aasodated wtthideephSstoric 
^ and xabral interest i ^ And here am I at leng^ io ffaris/ 

* was the natural reflectioh; 'and under cinmmttaMetli6w 
'< dtfferentirom; whatd diured tohave antidpatedl ' Hbatk 

* thepalace of Louk le Grand ; but how long hav^ hU^de^ 
'^iicendaali been.banidied.firomite halls, and undec.iyilat 
'impiceB dalhey bowagito possess themi This sop^b 
^espianadeitiAes.its name from his laxnrieua aiid feeble 
^idcBcetidaiitT and; here, upon the very ^)ot;wheEe I now 
*«tahd^ the most virtuous of the Bomrbbn race CKpiatod, by 
^ a^ violent dcaidi inffieted by h& own subjeclSy a^d ;itt view 
^!6f hia^own palace^ the ambitions and folliea of his;|>rede^ 
^^eessbrls. There is. an awM soleifiBity in tberffefleefioi^ 

< hefw few dE.those who contrilmted.toitbia'deed of iiguaAce 
^ and atrocity mow look ufieii (the light; and. behold the pno- 
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^ess of retribution. The glimmering lights that. shine 
among the alleys and parterres of the Champs Elysees 
indicate none of the usual vigils common in a metrc^diis. 
They are the watch-fires of a camp, of an English camp, 
and in the capital of France, where an Englidi dromhsui 
not been heard since 1436, when the troops of Henry.the 
Sixth were expelled from Paris. During that space, of 
nearly four coituries, there has scarce occurred a ^ngle 
crisis which rendered it probable for a moment, that Paris 
should be agaiii entered by the English as cohqaerdrs; 
but least of all, could such a consummation hare been ex- 
pected at the conclusion of a war, in which France so long 
predominated as arbitress of the continent^ and which had 
periods when Britain seemed to continue the conflict only 
in honourable despair.^ 

< There were other subjects of deep interest around me. 
The lights which proceeded from the' windows and from 
the gardens of the large hotel occupied by the Duke of 
Wellington, at the comer of the Rue des Champs Elysees, 
and which chdnced that ev^ng to be illuminated in 
bbnonr of a visit from the allied sovereigns^ mingled with 
the twinkle of the camp-fires and the glimmer of the tent^; 
and die music, which played a variety of English and 
Scottish airs, harmonized with the distant rc^ of the 
drums, and the notes of that beautiful point of war which 
is performed by pur bugles at the setting of. the watch. 
In diese sounds there was pride and victory andr^honour, 
some portion of which descended (in imagination at least) 
to' each, the niost retired and humblest fdlow-subject of 
the hero who led, and the soldiers who obeyed, in the 
achievements which had borne the colours of Britain into 
<ihe-ci^ital of France. But tiiere was enough around ine 
to temper the natural fecflings of elation, which, as "a 
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< Briton, I could not but experience. Monuments rose on 

< every side^ designed to commemorate mighty actions, 

< which may well claim the highest praise that military 
* achievement alone, abstracted from the cause in which it 

< was accomplished, could be entitled to. No building 
^ among the splendid monuments of Paris, but is marked 

< with the name, or device, or insignia, of an emperor, 

< whose power seemed as deeply founded as it was widely 

< extended. Yet the gourd of the prophet, which came 

< up in a night and perished in a night, has proved the 
^ type of authority so absolute, and of fame so diffused; 

< and the possessor of this mighty power is now the inha^ 
^ bitant of a distant and sequestered islet, with hardly so 

< much free will as entitles him to claim from his warders 
^ an hour of solitude, even in the most solitary spot in the 

< civilized word^'-^-PouT^ Letters^ Letter XIL 
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LETTER V. 

' ■ . ' ' c • 

r f 

O with how great Uveliiiess did he represent the conditions of 
all manner. of ment — from the overweening monarch to. the 
peevish swaine^ through all intermediate degrees of the super- 
fi4al courtier or proud warrior^ dissemUed churchman^ doting 
old man^ cozening lawyer^ lyiug traveler, covetous merchant, 
rude keaman, pedai&tick scolar, the knioufous Bfaepfaeard, envious 
^isiui, V^-gl6rioiis master and tricky servant j-^^^-"'— He had 
an the jeers,' s^b^, flouts, buls^ qu^, taunts, whims, jests, 
dUncfifeSi'^yb^/ mohis^, jefki^y^iHh afi tile ^several lands of 

' 'equivoc3(tio|i8 «nd otheif 'scqphisticalcaptions, that oonld ^wopcdy 
be adapted to the person by whose representation he intended 
to inveagle the company into a fit of mirth. 

EK2KTBAAATP0N, or the Discovert^ of a mod exquisite 
Jemel, S^c* (By Sir Thomas Urqnhart.) LondoB> 
1653. P. 105,6. 

A's important and highly characteristic portion of the 
novels to which the foregoing observations on style bear 
very little reference^ is the dialogue: a subject which I- 
thought might conveniently be reserved for separate con-* 
sideradon. 

In comparing the dramatic scenes of the two writers^ 
it will of course be proper to allow something for ^the dif- 
ference between prose composition and lyrical poetry, in 
their general tone, and cast of phraseology. I must can- 
didly own, too, that if it were necessary for the present 
purpose to point out any specimen of dialogue in the poems 
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as rivalliBg thet of the i^ovels^ taken in its Imppest veifii 
I must at once abandon this topic. The display of< ex^- 
quidite humour and natural feeling in die chamcters and 
language of Cossmo Coinyne Bradwardine^ Dominie Sampeon^ 
honest Dandie Dinmont, Baillie Jarvie, Old Milnwood and 
his housekeeper, Lady Margaret BeUenden, Seijeant Both-* 
veil, Jenny Dennison, Cuddie, and Mause, and the Gcve^ 
Banters, Robin Hood and the Clerk of Copmanfaurst and 
the buxom Richard, have, I freely own, no counterpaSrtis in 
all the rai^ of fiction from the Last Midstrel to Harold 
the Dauntless: nor would it be reasonable to expect, in 
compoffltions ef this latter kind, such lively colloquial turns 
as the following : 

^t>ur knight of the broken heiad first kissed and hugged 
' them ^ (the children) ^all round, then disfxibuted whistles, 
'penny-trumpets, and gingerbread, and, lastly, when the 
' tumults of their joy and welcoitne got beyond bearing, 

* exclaimed to his gu^st, 'This is a^ the gudewife*s fault, 
' Captimi^she will gie the banns a' their ain way/ 

^'^Me! Lord help me,^ said Ailie, wtio at th&t instant 
'i^nteired.wtth die based and ewer, *how can I hdp it?* 

* I haVe^tiaefliing' dse to gie them, poor things ^*^--Guff 
Jl|ail(^n^9 vol. ii. di. 3. 

Or the Highlander's whimsical expostula^n with the 
Baiffie fbr singeing his pliud: 'Saw ever ony body a^ ^e- 
' ceni gentleman fight wi' a firebrand before ?' — Rob Roy, 
voLiu. ch. 1. s 

Or the reflection which escapes with so much naivete 
from Jeany Deans, when^ after her tragi-comic parting with 
poor Dumbiedikes, her feelings of distress and gratitude 
^ve way for a moment to her sense of ridicule, as the Laird 
is hurried awsty in his night-gown by the mutinous Rory 
Bean. MIe's a^gudc creature," said she, ^and a kind— -it's 
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* a pity he has sae willy^d a powney.* -^Hec^t qf Mid 
Lothian, \o]/}}i. ch,l. 

But if the comparison be restricted, to those ppiatis in 
which a near resemblance may be reascoiably expected^ an 
examination of the dialogue will^ I think, go far in confirming 
our assurance of the novelist's identity with the poet 

Their address in combining narrative with conversation, 
so l^hat each supports and animates the other, has been too 
long admired and celebrated to need illustration by par- 
ticular examples. I cannot, however, forbear mentioning 
two splendid instances; the death of Marmion^ and the 
distress of Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour on £nockwinn6ck 
Sands*. 

Not less remarkable are the nicety "of perception and 
felicity of execution with which they adapt language to the 
sex, age, character, and condition of* the speaker. A few 
examples will show how similarly (if not .equally in degree) 
t)ie same talent is developed by these authors in both modes 
of composition : how each: (as the author of Macmion says 
jcf£Smft) ^ seems, like the Persian dervise; to^ po^ss 'the 
*> faculty of transfusing his own soul into the body of any 
*one whom he^ may select ;-^* of seeiqg with his eyes, em- 

* ploying every organ of his sense, and even beconung 
'> master of the powers of his judgmental'/ 

In the reply of young Buccleuch to the Englidi archer, 
observe the admirable combination of childish strnpHdity 
with native haughtiness and courage : 

'' For when the Red-Crpss spied he. 
The boy strove long and Violently. 

* Antiquary, vol. i. ch. 7» 
t Life of Swift (prefixed to the edition of his works in 19 vo- 
lumes — Edmburgh 1814), conclusion, page 496/ 
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' Now, by St, George/ the archer ories, , 
* Edward^ o^^thinks we have a prize ! 
This boy's fair face, and courage free, . 
Shews he is come of high degree/ 

* Yes ! I am come of high degree. 
For I am the heu* of bold Buccleuch -, 
And if thou dost not set me free, ' 

False Southron, thou shalt dearly rue ! 
For Walter of Harden shall come with speed. 
And William of Deloraine, good at need. 
And every Scott from Esk.to Tweed j 
And if thou dost not let me go. 
Despite thine arrows and thy bow^ 
I *11 have thee hang*d to .feed the crow !* 

' Gramercy for thy good will, fair boy ! 
My mind was never set so high ; 
But if thou art chief of such a clan. 
And art the son of such a man. 
And ever comest to thy command. 

Our wardens had need to keep good order : 
My bow of yew to a hazel wand. 

Thou *lt make them work upon the border. 
Meantime, be pleased to come with me. 
For good Lord Pacre thou shalt see ; 
I think our work is well begun. 
When we have taken thy father's son/ " 

Lai/ of the Last Minstrel, Canto III. St. 18, &c. 

The scene I have quoted has perhaps reminded you of 
that in which old Stawarth Bolton places his red cross in 
the bonnet of little Halbert Glendinning, and the boy in- 
dignantly * skims it into the brook.' * I will not go with 

* you/ said Halbert boldly, *for you are a false-hearted 

* southern; and the southerns killed my father; and I will 
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* war on you to the death, when I can draw my father's 

* sword*.' 

' God-^a-Hiercy, my little levin-bolt/ said Stawarth, ' the 

* goodly custom of deadly feud will never go down in thy 

* day, I presume.'— Jlfonflw^^ry, vol. i. ch. 2. 

To infuse into conversation a spirit truly and unaffectedly 
eminine appears to me one of the most difficult tasks that 
can be undertaken by a writer of our sex : yet this 4s in 
many instances happily achieved by the author of Marmion, 
although the somewhat antiquated turn of his style is un- 
favourable to such an attempt*, I think his greatest felicity 
in this respect lies in occasional snatches of speech inter- 
woven with animated. description; as when, in Holy-rood 
palace, Lady Heron 

^* rises with a smile 
Upon tiie httrp to play." , 

'^ -^Aad first she pitch'd her voice to sing, 
llien glanced her dark eye on the king. 
And then around the tnlent ring y 
And langh'd and blnsh'd^ and oft did say 
Her pretty oath, by Yea, and Nay, 
She could not, would not, durst not playT* 

Marmion, Canto V. St. 11. 

Or where the young chief of Duncraggan is summoned from 
his father^s funeral to the gathering of Clan-Alpine : 

*' But when he saw his mother's eye 
Watch him in speechless agony, 

* ^' And if I live to be a man. 

My father's death revenged shall be.** 

JLoy of the Last Minstrel, Canto t, St. 9. 
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Back to her open'd arais he Aew, 
Press'd on her lips a fond adieu— 
^ Aks V she sobbed, — 'and yet be gone. 
And speed thee forth, like Duncan's son!' 

# • * # « 

Suspended was the widow's tear. 

While yet his footsteps she could hear ; 

And when she marked the henchman^s eye ' 

Wet with unwonted sympathy, 

' Kinsman/ she sidd, ' his race n run 

That should hare sped thine errand on ; 

The oak has fdlen, — the sapBng bough 

Is all Duncraggan's shelter now : 

Yet trust I well, his duty done. 

The orphan's God will guard my son/*-— &c. 

Ladtf of the Lake, Canto III. St. 18. 

Nor must I omit that beautifol barst of wounded maternal 
pride, when the elvish counterfeit of youflg Bucdeuch re- 
fuses to mix with the deCeiideifs of Branksome: 

*' Then wrathful was the noble dame $ 
She blushed blood-red for very shame-^ 
' Hence! ere the dan his faintness view) 
Hence with the weakling to Buccleuch j 

* # * # # 

Sure some feU fiend has cursed our line. 
That coward should e*er be son of minel' '* 

Lay qfthe Last Mimtrel, Canto IV. St. 11 . 

But there are many colloquial passages of greater Length 
in these poems, highly distinguished by feminine grace and 
tendeniess: asy for instanoe, the conversations of Matilda 
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with her two lovers, in Rokeby*: that scene in the Lady 
of the Lale, where Fitz-James, iihpelled-by his 'passion for 
Ellen, revisits the Lonely Isle on the eve of a Highland 
insurrection*!'; and the opening conversation in the Lord of 
the Isles, when Edith of Lorn, attended by her nurse, is 
watching for her tardy bridegroom : 

'' 'Thi]ik*st thou * . • tp cheat the heart. 
That, bound in strong affection's chain. 
Looks for return, land k>oks in yain ? 
No ! sum thine Edith's wretched lot 
In these brief words — He loves her not ! 
Debate it not— too long I strove 
To call his cold observance love. 
All blinded by the league that styled 
Edith of Lorn — ^^while yet^a child. 
She tripp'd the heath by Morag^s side— 
' The brave Lord Ronald's destined bride. 

He came ! and all that had been told 
Of his high worth seem*d poor and cold. 
Tame, lifeless, void of energy. 
Unjust to Ronald and to me ! 

Since then, what thought had Edith's heart 
And gave not plighted love its part !— ' 
And what requital ? cold delay— 
Excuse that shunn'd the spousal day.-—' 
It dawns, and Ronald is not here !— 
. Hunts he Bentalla's nimble deer. 

Or loiters he in secret dell 
To bid some lighter love fleurewell, 

' ' ' 

* Cantos. IV. and v. t Canto IV. St. W to 18. 
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And swear, that though he may not scorn 
A danghter of the House of Lorn^ 
Yet^ when these formal rites are o'er^ 
Again they meet^ to part no more V 

' Httsh^ daughter^ bush ! thy doubts remove^ 
More nobly think of Ronald's love. 
Lookj where heneath the castle gray 
His fleet unmoor from Aros bay ! 



Thy Ronald comes^ and while in speed 
His galley mates the flying steed^ 
He chides her sloth!' Fair Edith sigh*d^ 
'Blttsh'd^ sadly smiled^ and thus replied :— 
/ Sweet thought^ but vain ! * " — &c. 

Lord of the Isles, Canto I. St. 9^ &c« 

In furnishing parallel instances from the navels^ my only 
difficulty would be to choose among the multitude. One 
short passage^ however, I am induced to extract, as har- 
monizing wdOl with the strain of poetry just now selected : 

* In finding herself once more by the side of Ivanhoe^ 

* Rebecca was astonished at the keen sensation of pleasure 
' which she experienced,' even ux a moment when all around 

* them both was danger, if not despair. As she felt his 

* pulse and inquired after his healthy there was a softness in 

* her touch and in h^ accents, implying a kinder interest 
'than she would herself have been pleased to have vo- 
'luntarily expressed.- Her voice faultered and her hand 
' trembled, and it was only the cold question of Ivanhoe, 
* ' Is it you, gentle maiden T which recalled her to herself, 
'ajid reminded her the sensations which she felt were not 

* and could not be mutual. A sigh, escaped, but it was 
' scarce audible, and the questions which she put to the 
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* knight concerning his state of health, were put in the tone 
' of calm friendship. Ivanhoe answered her hastily that he 
' was, in point of health, as well and better than he could 
' have expected — * Thanks/ he said, * dear Rebecca, to thy 

* helpfiit skill' 

* * He calls me dear Rebecca,' said the maiden to herself, 
' 'but it is in the cold and careless tone which ill suits the 
' word. His war-horse— his hunting-hound, are dearer to 

* him than the despised J^wess.^ 

* ' My mind, gentle m^den,' continued Ivanhoe, * is 
'more disturbed by anxiety, than my body with pain. 
' From the speeches of these men who were my warders 
'just now, I learn that I am a prisoner, and— in the castle 
' of Front-de-Boeuf — if so, how will this end, or how can 
' I protect Rowena and my father?' 

' ' He names not the Jew or Jewess,' said Rebecca, in- 
' temally : ' yet what is our pcniion in him ? and how justly 
' am I punished by Heaven for letting my^ thoughts dwdl 
' upon him V^^-^IvofJioey vol. ii. ch. 15. 

But of all the dramatic scenes in which this writer has 
depicted female manners and character, there is none perhaps 
so purely natural and irresistibly pathetic as the first inter- 
^ew of Jeanie Deans with her imprisone<} sister in the 
presence of RatclifiPe : a piece of writing which alone might 
entitle its author to sit down at the feet of Shakspeare. 
I cannot forego the pleasure of adorning this unworthy page 
with an extract, though it is almost profajlation to dis- 
member so beautiful a scene. 

* ' O, if ye had spoken a word,' again sobbed Jeanie,--- 
' 'if I were free to dwear that ye had said but ae word of 
' how it stude wi' ye, they couldna hae touched your life 
^ tlus day.' 

' ' Could they na ?' said EiSe, with something Uke awakened 
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* intenest — for life is dear even to those who feel it as a bur- 

* then — * Wha tauld ye that, Jeanie ?' 

^ ^ It was ane that kennM what he was saying weel aneugh/ 

* repUed Jeanie, who had a natural reluctance at mentioning 
' even the name of her sister^s seducer. 

* ' Wha was it ? I conjure ye to tell me,^ said £ffie, seadng 
' herself upright. — ^ Wha could tak interest in sic a cast-bye 
' as I am now ?— Was it — was it him T 

* * Hout/ s^d Ratclifie, * what signifies keeping the' poor 
' lassie in a swither ? — I^se uphaud it's been Robertson that 

* learned ye that doctrine when ye saw him at Muschat's 
' Cairn/ 

* * Was it him ?' said Effie, catching eagerly at his words 

* — * was it him, Jeanie, indeed ? — O, I see it was him — 

* poor lad, and I was thinking his heart was as hard as the 
' nether mill-stane. And him in sic danger on his ain part 

* —poor George !' 

* Somewhat indignant at this burst of tender feeUng to- 

* wards the author of her' misery, Jeanie could not help 

* exclaiming, ' O, Effie, how. can ye speak that gate of sic a 

* man as that ?' 

* ' We maun forgive our enemies, ye ken,' said poor Effie^ 
' with a timid look and a subdued voice, for her conscience 

* told her what a different character the feelings with whidi 
' she still regarded her seducer bore, compared with the 
f Christian charity under which she attempted to veil it. 

' * And ye hae suffered a^ this for him, and ye can think 

* of loving him still r said her sister, in a voice betwixt pity 
' and blame. 

* 'Love him?' answered Effie—* If I hadna loved as 

* seldom woman loves, I hadna been within these wa*s this 

* day ; and trow ye that love sic as mine is lightly forgotten ? 

* Na, na — ye may hew down the tree, but ye canna change 
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* its bend. And O, Jeanie, if ye wad do good to me at thb 
' moment, tell me every word that be said, and whether he 

* was sorry for poor Effie or no.' 

* * What needs I tell ye ony thing about it/ said Jeanie. 
' * Ye may be sure he had ower muckle to do to save him- 
' sell, to speak lang or muckle about ony body beside/ 

' * That's no true, Jeanie, though a saunt had said it,' 

* replied Effie, with a sparkle of her former lively and irri- 

* table temper. — * But ye dinna ken, though I do, hoi9 far 

* he pat his life in venture to save mine.' And looking at 

* Ratcliffe, she checked herself and was silent' '-rJEfeor/ of 
Mid Lothian, vol. ii. ch. 8. 

The felicity of these writers is seen not only in their 
skilful adaptation of discourse to the natural varieties of 
age^ sex, and disposition, but in the wonderful address and 
versatility with which they suit it to all acquired habits and 
peculiarities, whether national or professipnal, the effect of 
accident or result of education* If we look into the poems, 
the gentle Fitz-Eustace and the . ' sworn horse-courser ' 
Harry Blount*', tlie rough English soldier John of Brent, 
and his pert but courtly captain "f*, are marked and obvious 
instances; and the manners and drcumstances of every 
personage in the Lay of the Last Minstrel are as vividly 
pictured in his language as in the poet's description. For 
example: 

*^ Now loud the heedfal gate-ward cried — 
' Prepare ye all for blows and blood ! 
Watt Tinlinn^ from the Liddle-8ide> 
Comes wading through the flood. 

*.See, particnlarly, Marmion, Canto V. St. 31.— VI. St, 16, 
21, 28. 

t Lady of the Lake, Canto VI. St. 7 to 11. 
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Full oft the Tynedale snatchers kuock 
At his lone gate^ and prove the lock) 
It was bnt last St. Barnabright 
They sieged him a whole summer nighty 
But fled at morning} well they knew. 
In vain he never twanged the yew. 
Right sharp has been the evening shower 
That drove him from his Liddle tower; 
And by my faith,* the gate-ward said, 
' I think 'twill prove a warden-raid.* 
# .# * • » 

Thus to the Ladye did Tinlinn show 

The tidings of the English foe.— ^ 

' Belted Will Howard is marching lere. 

And hot Lord Dacre^ with many a spear. 

And all the German hagbut-men. 

Who have long lain at Askerten : 

They cross'd the Liddle at curfew hour. 

And burned my little lonely tower; 

The flend receive their souls therefor ! 

It had not been burned this year and more. 

Bam-yard and dwelling, blazing bright. 

Served to guide me on my flight; 

But I was chased the live-long night. 

Black John of Akeshaw, and Fergus GraBme, 

Fast upon my traces came. 

Until I tum'd at Priesthaugh-Scrogg> 

And shot their horses in the bog; 

Slew Fergus with my lance outright ; 

I had him long at high despite : 

He drove my cows last Fastem's night.* " 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto IV. St. 4, 6. 
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The speech of Deloridne over Richard Musgrave^s body* 
is equally poetical, and even more characteristic. 

If we turn to the prose romances, examples offer them- 
selves in perplexing abundance. I select one, which re- 
commends itself by a congeniality in spirit} if not a resem- 
blance in details, to the passage of which the Jast extract 
forms a part: 

* ^ Are we to stand here a** day, sirs,* excltdmed one tall 
^ young man, ^ And look at the burnt wa^s of our kinsman's 

* house ? Every wreath of the reek is a blast of shame upon 
^ us I Let us to horse, and take the chase. — Who has the 

* nearest blood-hound ?' 

' * It's young Earnscliff,' answered another, * and he's 
^ been on and away w^ six horse lang syne, to see if he can 

* track them.' 

^ 'Let us follow him then, and raise the country, and 
' make mair help as we ride, and then have at the Cumber- 
' land reivers. Take, bum, and slay — they that lie nearest ' 
^ us shall smart first' 

^ ' Whisht ! baud yout tongues, daft callants,' said an 
^ old man, ^ ye dinna ken what ye speak about What ! 
** wad ye raise war atween twa pacificated countries ?' - 

' ' And what signifies deaving us wi' tales about our 
^ fathers,* retorted the young ma% * if we're to sit and see 
^ our friends' houses burnt ower their heads, and no put 
' out a hand to revenge them ? Our fathers didna do that, 
« I trow.' 

' ' I am no saying ony thing against revenging Hobbie's 
' wrang, puir chield ; but we maun take the law wi' us in 
^ thae days, Simon,' answered the more prudent elder. • 

* Lay of the Last Minstrel> Canto V. St. 29. 
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' ' And^ besides,^ said another old man^ * I dinna believe 

* there's ane now living that kens the lawful mode of fol- 

* lowing affray across the Border. Tam o* Whittram kenn'd 
' a' about it^ but he died in the hard winter.' 

^ ' Ay,' said a third, ^ he was at the great gathering when 
' they chased as far as Thirl wall ; it was the year after the 
'fight of Phili^haugh/ 

< * HcNit,' exclaimed another of these, discording coun- 

* sellors, * there's nae great skill needed; just put a lighted 

* peat on the end of a spear, or hay-fork, or something, and 
^ blaw a horn, and cry the gathering word, and then it's 
^ lawful to follow gear into England, and recover it. by the 
^ strong hand, or to take gear firae some other Englishman, 
^ providing ye lift nae mair than's been lifted frae you. 
^ That's the auld Border law, msde at Dundrennan in the 
^ dajTS of the Black Douglas. De'il ane need doubt it/ 

* * Come away, then, lads^' cried Simon, * get to your 

* geldings, and we'll take auld Cuddy the muckle taaker 
' wi' us ; he kens the value o' the stock and plenishing that's 
' been lost Hobbie's stalls and stakes, shall be fou again or 

* night ; and if we canna big up the auld house sae socxi, 
' we'se lay an English ane as low as Heughfoot is— and 

* that's fair play, a* the warld ower,'- 



'^Ayj ayf exclaimed Simon of Hackburn, * that's the 
' gate to take it^ Hobbie. Let women sit and greet at hame, 
^ men must do as they have been done by ; it's the Scripture 

* says^t/ 

' ' Haud your tongue, sir,' said one of the seniors sternly ; 

* dbma abuse the Word that gate, ye dinna ken what ye 

* speak about/ 

* *Hae.ye ony tidings ?-^Hae ye oriy speerings, Hobbie? 

M 
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— O, Gallants^ dinna be ower hasty ;' said old Dick of the 
Dingle. 

* * What signifies preaching to us e'enow ?' said Simon, * if 
ye canna make help yoursel, dinna keep back them that can.' 

' * Whisht, sir; wad ye take vengeance or ye ken wha 
has wrang^d ye ?' 

* * D'ye think we dinna ken 'the road to England as weel 
as our fathers before us?— All evil comes out o'there 
away— it's an auld saying and a true, and we*ll e'en away 
there, as if the devil was blawing us south/ 

* * We'll follow the track o' Eamscliff 's horses ower the 
waste,' cried one Elliot * Fll prick them out through the 
blindest moor in the Border an' there had been a fair held 
there the day before,' said Hugh the blacksmith of Ringle- 
bum, ' for I aye shoe his horse wi' my ain hand.' * Lay . 
on the deer hounds,' cried another; * where are they ?' 

* * Hout, man, the sun's been lang up, and the dew is aff 
the grund — the scent will never lie.' 

* Hobbie instantly whistled on his hounds, which were 
roving about the ruins of their old habitation, and filling 
the air with their doleful bowls. 

* * Now, Killbuck,' said Hobbie, * try thy skill this day.— 
Four o'ye, wi' Simon, baud right forward to Greeme^s gap. 
If they're English, they'll be for being back that way. The 
rest disperse by twasome and threesome through the waste, 
apd meet me at the Trysting pool. Tell my brothers, 
when they come up, to fc^ow and meet us there* Poor 
lads, they will hae hearts weel nigh as sair as mine; little 
think they what a sorrowful house they are bringing their 
venison to. I'll ride o'er Mucklestane-Moor mysel.' 

* * And if I were you,' said Dick of the Dingle, * I would 
speak to canny Elshie. He can tell you whatever betides 
in Uiis land, if he's sae minded.' ''—Black Dwarf, di. 7, 8. 
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If jEurther illustn^on ware required, I might transcribe 
at random from the discourse of Mac-Ivor's clansmen in 
Waverley, Serjeant Both well (or indeed any other character) 
in Old Mortality, Mr. Owen or the Baillie in Rob Roy, 
Abbot Boniface in the Monastery and Abbot, and Sir Du- 
gald Dalgetty in A Legend of Montrose. The wanton 
exuberance of the novelist^ dramatic talent is singularly 
evinced in this last story, by his introducing, without any 
absolute necessity, a professional conference between two 
second-sighted prophets: a short dialogue, but extremely 
forcible and poetical*. The colloquies of Ailsie Gourlay 
and her fellow-aspirants in witchcraft -f* may be mentioned as 
similar prodigalities of eccentric and luxuriant imagination. 

The excellencies I have thus inadequately praised are 
sometimes accompanied by kindred faults; and these also 
are common to both writers. The author of Waverley is 
perhaps uYiri vailed in the learned ease, and happy address 
with which he handles the phraseology of remote times ; 
there is scarcely a chapter in KenilwortH which does not 
exhibit this talent in matchless perfection. !Qut he some- 
times, either from precipitation, or disgust ait his task, or 
isimple negligence, allows his dialogue to lax^kh in a bald 
verbosity, and sink into that weak and affected strain, 
which, although sufficiently formal and antiquated, can 
never, by tlie ^eatest stretch of indulgence, be accepted as 
the similitude of real conversation in any tige or class of 
society. The same occasional error had been imputed to 
the author of Marmion, before Waverley saw the light. 
Two or three short examples in verse and prose will convey 

* Tales of My Landlord^ Third Series^ vol, iv. ch. d. 
t Ibid. vd. ii. ch. 9, &c. 
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to your mind at once what I may have expressed but im- 
perfectly: 

'' 'The King shall know what suitor wsuts. 

♦ ■ 

Please you> meanwhile^ in fitting bower 
Repose you till his waking hour ; 
' Female attendance shall obey 
Your best, for service or array. 
Permit I marshsJ you the way** *' 

Ladif of the Lakey Canto VI. 8t. 10. 

" ' What council^ nobles^ have we n^w ?— 
To ambush us in greenwood bo^gbj ^ 
And take the chance which fate may send V — 



Answered fierce Edward^ * Hap what may^ 
In Carrick> Carrick's lord must stay^ 
I would not minstrels told the tale. 
Wild-fire or meteor made us quail/ — 
Answer'd the Douglas, ' If my Hege 
May win yon walls by storm or siege. 
Then were each brave and paftriot heart 
Kiacyied of new for loyal part.* ** 

Lord of the Isles, Caoato V. St. 16. 



/ ' I will cumber your grace no longer with n^y presence^' 
' said the Lady Lochleyen,*^ unless you have aught to com- 

* mandme/ 

^ ^ Nought, our good hostess/ answered the Queen, ' un- 
^ less it be to pray you that' on another occasion you deem 

* it not needful to postpone your better employment to wait 

* so long upon us/ ' , 

' *May it please you/ added the Lady Lodileven, *to 
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^ command this your gentlettian ^ attend us, that I may 
' receive some account of these matters which have been sent 

* hither for your grace^s use.' 

* * We may not refuse what you are pleased to require, 

* madam,^ answered the Queen. — Abbot, vol. iii. ch.3. 

To quaintness of expression is sometimes added a quaint- 
ness of thought^ incompatible with the spirit of easy and 
gallant conversfition, and indeed of all unpremeditated dis- 
course : as in the following epo(Hmter of wits between Mks 
y^mpn and BasUagli ; . 

^ ' I pAtG sincerity tnoxe than courtesy, dr, aind you know 
' I do.'— ' ' 

^ * Court;esy is a gallant gay, a courtier by name mid by 
^ profe8^an,'.replied'R^hlejgh, ^ and therefore: most fit for 

* a lady's bower.' 

. . * * But Sincerity is the true EJaight/ retorted Miss Vernon, 
/ .^and, therefore much more welcome, coveinJ^^^Rob Roy, 
vol. i. ch. 10. 

By and by the skirmish is renewed : 

< ^'I suppose I must in discretion bring the courtier Ce- 
^xemonyln.my company, and knock when I ^proach the 
^ door of flie library ?* 

VN6, no, Rashleigh,' stud Miss Vernon, / dismiss from 
' your company the. fidse archimage Dissimulation, and it 

* will better eni^ure you. free access to -our classical ooo^ 
< sultafions.'— Ch. 12. 

.Henry Bk>unt, in Marmion, thus ambiguously alludes 'to 
a threatened invasion of Scotland : 

'* Dost see, thou knaVe, my horse's plight ? 
Fairies have ridden him all th^ night, 
Aud left him in a foam ! 
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I trusty that soon a conjuring band. 
With English cross, and blazing brand. 
Shall drive the devils from this land. 

To their infernal home : 
For in this haunted den, I trow. 
All night they trampled to and fro.*' 

• Canto IV. St,. 3. 

The condition of poor Isaac in Front>^e*BoBurs dungeon 
is described in this fai^-fetched strain by the Templar : 

* ^ But know, bright lily of the vale of Baoca ! that 

^ thy father is abeady in the hands of a powerful alcheioaist, 
^ who knows how to convert into gold and silver even the 
^ rusty bars of a dungeon grate. The venerable Isaac is 
^ subjected to an alembic, which will distil from him all he 
^ holds dear, without any assistance from my requests or thy 
* entreaty. Thy ransom must be paid by loi^e and beauty, 
^ and in no other coin wiU I accept it! '-^-^vamhoey voL'ii. 
ch.lO. 

To make their characters discourse by the book is a fault 
which many noveHsts commit through barrenness of fancy, 
or ignorance of the world. It cannot be imputed to dither 
of these causes that the authors of Waverley and Marmion 
sometimes impart a tinge of their own archaeological eru- 
dition to the sallies of playful gallantly and of homely 
humour. Thus in the Lady of the Lake^ Fitz-James and 
Ellen grow absolutely pedantic in their continued allusions 
to the old romances'^. Fitz-Eustace in Marmion toudies on 
the same extreme, but the nature of his cheiracter allows, or 
indeed requires, it. Roland Graeme and Catherine Seyton,' 
in the Abbot, carry the humour farther, and with less ex- 

• Canto I. St. 23, 24, 26, 28, 30. 
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cuse. An heraldic pleasantry on the oognizaBce of the 
Douglas family appears to be somewhat too much in favour, 
for it occurs both in The Lady of the Lake — 

^' O might I live to see thee grace. 

In Scotland's court, thy birtli-right place, — 
# # # « # 

The cause of every gallant's sigh. 
And leading star of every eye, 
, And theme of every minstrers art. 
The Lady of the Bleeding Heart !" 

Canto II. St. 10. 

And in the Abbot : 

' * Who would have said the young sprightly George 

* Douglas would have been contented to play the locksman 

* here in Lochleven, with no gayer amusement than that of 

* turning the key on two. or three helpless women? — a 

* strange office for a" Enight "of the Bleeding Heart!" — 
VoLii. ch.8. 

The following passage very palpably betrays its bookish 
origin. When Ellen Douglas and Allan-bane the harper 
arrive at Stirling, escorted by a soldier^ his comrade asks— • 

'' But whence thy captives, friend ? such spoil 
As theirs must needs reward thy toil. 
Old dost thou wax, and wars grow sharp 5 
Thou now hast glee-maiden and harp. 
Get thee an ape, and trudge the land. 
The leader of a juggler band.** 

La(k/ of the Lake, Canto VI. St. 6. 

It may be answered, that although the glee-msdden, ape, 
and harper, of an ancient juggler's troop, are known to us 
only by the aid of antiquarian research, they were common 
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and fiuniliar enough in the time of James tiie Fifth, to be a 
sabject of popular vaillery . But the qiialities of all dialogue 
must be estimated by the effect it produces on the reader or 
hearer. Now it is true that, within a certain*imit, allusions 
proper to the age or place in i^hich the scene is laid, tend 
powerfully to strengthen the dramatic efiPect, and assist us in 
imagining that we listen to a real conversation, or at least 
hefir it reported by a witness bearing all the passages freshly 
in his memory. But when, in the midst of a flowing and 
easy colloquy, we encounter some pointed reference, and 
that not inevitably suggested by the occasion, to an object 
or custom with which even well-educated persons are not 
universally familiar, a momentary pause ensues, while we 
recur in mind to the learned sources whence the author de- 
rived his information ; meanwhile our fancy drops from its 
flight ; the illusion of the scene forsakes us ; and after the 
charm is dissolved, we care but little for being convinced 
that we ought still to have remained under its dominion. 
When Arruntius, in Jonson's tragedy of Sejanus, satirically 
tells the courtiers to * run a lictor'^s pacie,' and bids one get 
*Liburnian porters' to bear his * obsequious fatness*,' I 
suppose every reader's imaginaticm is transported instatitly 
from the streets of Rome to a college library; yet lictors 
and their paces, and Liburnian porters, were as well known 
to the fellow-citizens of Sejanus as glee^maidens and jugglers 
to the garrison of Stirling. 

Another {)ractice which I think materially injures the 
vraisemblance of a scene, is to represeait persons celebrated 
in history as indulging in idle and spordve allusions to their 
own and each other's most famous adventures and sayings. 
This is so much the error of a novice, and therdbre so sur- 



* Sejanus, Act V, Sic; 8. 
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prisbg in the authors of Waverley and Marmion, that, 
however rare in its occurrence, it cannot pass whoQy tin- 
noticed. 

When the meteor which Kad lured Bruce Mid his followen 
from Arran to the coast of Carrick, sank down and left them 
m darkness, 

^' Ronald to Heaten a prayer addres8*d> i 
And Douglas cross'd his daantleas breast ^ 
' St. James protect as !* Lennox cried | 
But reckless Edward spoke aside^ 
'Deem*st thou> Kirkpatrickx in that flame 
Red Comyn's angry spirit caiiie> 
Or would thy dauntless heart endure 
Once more to make assurance sure^T " 

The Duke of Argyle's prattle with his children, in the 
presence of Jeanie Deans, about Sheiiff-muir and the Bob 
of Dumblane-f*, is 'still more inartificial, and, indeed^ falls 
so much below the author'^s usual style, that I have'^nb in- 
clination to extract the passage. 

I know not whether it is owing to any perverseness of 
our nature, that a fictitious conversation, presenting these 
broad references to the recorded history of the speakers, 
awakens. incredulity, and arms us against illusion. It cer- 
tainly is not impossible that a statesman or warrior should 
at a givai time be heard familiarly discoursing on his own 
most celebrated ex{doit or memorable saying; neither is it 

* Lord of the Isles^ Canto V, St. 14. I need not repeat the 
well-known drcumstances of Comyn's assassination here aBuded 
to. 

t Heart of Mid-Lotbiaa, vol. ivr cb. 3* 
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absolutely incfecKUe that a partrait^pcdiiter should* surprise 
a member of parliament muauig over a favountje bill^ or an 
. officer unrolling the plan of a boasted position or manoeuyre ; 
jet the limner obtains small csredit for bis ingenuity in 
choonng such ^tua^ons, and the novelist and poet, in mj 
opinion, achieve as little for the honour of their art by 
their direct and palpable appeals to our commonest his- 
torical recollectioa& Experience, I think, tells us, that most 
persons, during the active season of life at least, are sparing 
of allusions to great and momentous incidents in their own 
past career, partly from natural reserve, and partly, it may 
be, because such events, at the time of their occurrence, so 
entirely jGll the thoughts, and exhaust eveiy sensation they 
are capable. of producing, that they do not afterwards, on 
common occasions, recur to the mind with that freshness 
.which prompts the tongue to utterance. If this observation 
should appear unfounded, it is at least certain, that when 
the celebrated characters introduced in a fictitious tale 
seemWr-forwaid in reminding us of their own deeds and 
sayings, the propriety of the scene is almost as much violated 
^ if they announced themselves like Holofomes's nine 
worthies : 

*' My scutcheon plain declares^ that I am Aysander.** 

Lav^4 Labour Lost, Act V. Sc. 2. 
Or, ' ' f ■' " '■ 

" I Pompey ain, Ponq[)ey sumamed the Greats 
Hiat oft. in fields with targe and shield, did make my, foe 
to sweat." lUd. 

Little, I believe, can be added to this catalogue of faults^ 
which has been thus prolonged, not because the enumeratioii 
gave me any pleasure, but that OQn:eqx)nding blemishes are 



iisually thought to aflbrd stronger presumpfibn of affinity 
Iban umitar perfections. . ! 

It may be worth while, however, in concluding, to notice 
one insignificant exception to what has been. said of the ver- 
satifity exhibited by our authors in their dramatic pictures of 
character : I mean the marked fiulure of both in scenes of bold 
and unmitigated Vulgarity. These are but seldom attempted, 
and it 4s evident they are not written con amore ; they appear 
sordidly cotose, and want that free-spirit of joyous insolence 
wbi^hal(»ie, on such occasions, can compel us to overlook 
file vileness of the subject. Johii of Brent and his com- 
rades,' in the Lady of the Lake, are at least as saucy and 
irreverent as Bums^s Merry Beggars; but the soldiers, with 
all their licence, are coldly and formally debanched; while 
tiie joviality of Fode-Nanide's is so animated and glowing, 
that the whole spirit of the revel rushes upon us^ and va- 
grancy appears almost Bublime in the lines — 

'' Here *s to budgets> bags> and wallets ! 
Here 's to all the wandering titdn ! 
Here *s our ragged brats and caUets I 
One and all cry ontj Amen !. 

A fig for those by law proteetedj 
Lib^y 's a glorious feast ! 
• Courts for cowards were erected^ 

Churches built to please the priest !'* . . 

Inglis the trooper in Old Mortality*, Frank Levitt the thief 
in The Heart of Mi^-Lothianf, and noble fcaptain Craigen- 
gelt in The Bride of Lammermoor;]:, are at times even re- 

« See the -last vol. ch. 14. t Vol. iii. ch. 4. 

X Vol. ii. cL^S : the conversation with BncUaw 
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puLj vdy coarse ; but their coarsenees is cf thirt kind whic& 
ndither illustrates the character nor invigarates the language; 
it is.at once overcharged and ineffective^ plainly indicating 
that the writer, unsuccessful in seizing the spirit of genuine 
blackgfiordmnf has made an aggravated display of its out- 
ward ^gns, to conceal or atone for the essential deficiency. 
In portraying that unconsdous vulgarity which, results from 
selfishness^ concdt, and had education, the author of Wa- 
yerley exhibits all his accustomed felicity, as in the character 
of Mrs* Nosebag*, and occadonally in that of Sir Dugald 
Dalgetty ; but he has not yet caught, with his usual nice 
apprehension, the reckless and ribald audacity of the ' lewd 
rabble,^ and those who adopt th^ manners ; and his essays 
pf this kind, having all the rudeness of reality, without 
affording the pleasure which is produced by judicious imi- 
tation, remind us of the economical humorist, in Miss Bur- 
ney's Cedlia, who appears at a masquerade with the bor* 
rowed siut of a real chimney-sweeper. 

In the general remarks which I offered on the style of 
these two writers, I mentioned, as one of its distinguishing 
features, a tendency to diffuseness. This, however, is by 
no means a prevailing characteristic of their dialogue,, 
which, in all its happiest ports, is peculiarly terse and 
compact, and becomes, according to the occasion, senten- 
tious or epgrammatic, without any diminution of ease, or 
sacrifice of propriety. jHence it is, that when the stories 
of these authors have been compressed for the stage (as 
the Constrictor serpent compresses a lordly stag), it has 
commonly been found expedient to retain the original dia. 
logue, not only of .the novels, but occauonally even of the 

• Waverley, vol. iii. ch. 14. , 
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poemi^*, as more effective than any whicK could be sub- 
stituted, and better cakulated for developing the fable with 
animation, propriety, and distinctness. 

I cannot support these observations better than by re> 
ferring to that scene in Marmion where the hero is received 
by King James in the banqueting-room at Holy-rood. The 
monarch, in addresdng Marmion, glances a splenedc taunt 
at the Earl of Angus : 

*f f Then rest yon in Tantallon Hold ; 
Your host shall be the Douglas bold^— - 
A chief niilike his sires of old. 
- He wears their motto on his blade^ 
Their blazon o*er his towers display'd ; 
Yet loves his sovereign to oppose. 

More than to face his country's foes. 

♦ * # # ♦ 

Under yomr gnard these holy maids 
Shall safe return to cloister shades, * 
And, while they at Tantallon stay. 
Requiem for Cochran's soul may say.*— 
And, with the sliemghter'd favourite's name. 
Across the monarch's brow there came 
A cloud of ire, remorse, and shame. 

In answer nought could Angus speak; 
His proud heart swell'd well nigh to break : 
He turned aside, and down his cheek 
A burning tear there stole. 
His hand the monarch sudden took. 
That sight his kind heart could not brook : 

• The Lady of the Lake was performed at a minor theat)re, 
with (I believe) scarcely any alteration of the colloquial parts. 
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* Now> by the Bsruce*s.B<Hil^ ' 
Angus, my hasty speedi tor^xe ! 
For sure as doth his ispirit Ure, ^ ' u ■ 
As^ he said of the Douglas old^ 
I well may say of you,^-^ 
That never kbg did subject hold> 
In speech more free> in war more bdld^ 
More tender and more true. 
Forgive me, Douglas, once again.'-— 
And wUle t^e king hia hai»d did stssan, 
Thfi old man's te^s fell down like rain. 
To seize the momest Marmion tried^ 
And whjsper*d to the king aside ; 
' Oh ! let such tears unwonted plead 
For respite short from dubious deed ! 
A child will weep, a braq^le's smi^» 
A maid to see her sps^ow part, 
A stripling for. a woman's heart: 
But woe awaits a country^ when 
She sees the tears of bearded men. 
Theuj oh I what omen, dark and high. 
When Douglas wets his manly eye 1*-^ 

Displeased was Jamed, that stranger view'd 
And tamper'd with his changing mood. 
' Laugh those that can, weep those that may>* 
Thus did the fiery monarch 9ay> 
' Southward I march by break of day; 
And if within Tantallon strong . 

The good Lord Marmion tarries long, : 
Perdiance our meeting nesxt ta^j Ml 
At Tamworth, in his castle hall/ — 
The hai^ty Marmion felt the tautlt. 
And answer*d/ grtCve, the royal vaunt : 
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* Mnch hop^'d.wero my fatamble home^ 
If in its halls King Jaunes 'shodld-eome $ 
Bat Nottingham has archef s good» 
And Yorkshire men are stem of mood ; 
Northumbrian prick^s wild and rude. 
On Derby hills the paths are steep 3 
• In. Ouse and Tyne the fords are deep \ 
And many a banner will be torn^ 
And many a knight to earth be bome> 
And many a sheaf of arrows spent. 
Ere Scotland's king shall cross the Trent 2 
Yet pause, brave prince, while yet you may.'— 
The monarch lightly turp'd away. 
And to his nobles loud did call, — 
' Lords, to the d^ncer-^a hall, a hall !' 
Himself fau doflk attd iword flung by, . 
And led dame Heron gdbntly ; 
And minstrels, at the royal order. 
Rung out — ' Blue bonnets o'er the Border.' " 

Marmiofis Canto V- St, 15 — 17- 

The bravado of Risingham-— 

*' Mine is but half the daemon's lot. 
For I believe, but tremble not," 

Rohehy, Canto III. St. 20. 

if quaint, is at least well turned. The conversaficms be^ 
tween Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu> in die Lady of the* 
Lake (Cantos IV. and V.), contain many neat pcnnts, urged 
with great spirit, mid, occasionally, with much felicity of 
expression. Watdemar'^s reply to Prince John, in the fol- 
lowing passage, is a happy retort, and contains a wei^y 
moral reflection : 
^ '- Saxon or Jew,' answered the prince, ^ Saxon <« Jew, 
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* dog or hog, what matters it ? I say, name Rebecca, were 

* it only to mortify the Saxon churls/ 

/ A murmur arose even among his own immediate at- 

* tendants. 

* * This passes a jest, my lord,' said Brady ; ^ no knight 

* here will lay lance in rest if such an insult Is attempted.^ 

* ' It is the mere wantonness of insult,^ said one of the 
'oldest of Prince John's followers, Waldemar Fitzurse; 
* ' and if your grace attempt it, cannot but prove ruinous to 

* your projects.' 

' * % entertained you, sir,' said John, reining up his palfrey 

* haughtily, * for my follower, but not for my counsellor/ 

* * Those who follow your grace in the paths which you 
'tread,' said Waldemar, but speaking in a low voice, 
' 'acquire the right of counsellors; for your interest and 

* safety are not more deeply gaged than theirs.' ' — Ivanhoe^ 

vol.i«ch.9* 

Nothing can be more spirited than the short dialogue 

in the preceding chapter, when Locksley is imperiously 
questioned by the prince on his applauding the resistance of 
Cedric to De Bracy's insulting movement against Athelstane 
the Unready : 

"I always add my hollo,' sfdd the^ yeoman, ' when I see 
' a good shot, or a gallant blow.' 

* 'Say'st thou?' answered the prince; •then thou canst 

* bit the white thyself, I'll warrant.' 

' ' A woodsman's mark, and at woodsman's distance, I can 
' hit,' answered the yeoman. 

* ' And Wat Tyrrell's mark, at a hundred yards,' sdid a 
« vcice fr<Hn behind, but by whom uttered could not be 
' discerned.' * ^ 

There is great pithiness in BaiUie Jarvie*8 answer to 
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H^tfn Macgregor, who takes offence at being claimed as 
kinswoman by a Glasgow mechanic; 

* The virago lopped the genealogical tree, by demanding 

* haughtily, ^ If a stream of rushing water acknowledged 

* any relation with the portion withdrawn from it for the 

* mean domestic uses of those who dwelt on its banks?* 

* * Vera true, kinswoman/ sfud the Baillie ; ' but for a' 
' that the burn wad be glad to hae the mill-dam back again 

* in simmer, when the chuckie-stanes are white in the sun." 
— Mcb Royj vol. iii. ch. 4i. 

It is observable throughout the novels and poems, that 
wherever the interest rises to a very high pitch, there the 
dialogue, if that form of composition be employed, becomes 
in a peculiar degree condensed and* pointed. Let me call 
to your mind, as instances, the scene of Fergus M*Ivor's 
iX>ndemnation*; that in which Edgar Ravenswood arrives 
at the Lord Keeper's to claim a final interview with Miss 
Ashton.-|-; and the altercation between Malcolm Graeme and 
-the chief of Clan-AljMne J . Indeed, aB the quarrels in these 
romances appear to me, as Sir Lucius O^Trigger would say, 
the prettiest quarrels in the Vorld: every kind of heroic or 
gentlemanlike dissension is managed with admirable skih 
-and q)irit'; and sometimes conducted through the requisite \ 
-stages of Betort, Quip, Reply^ Reproof, and Countercheck, 
with a lofty-minded discretion which would hardly have mis- 
become the days of Saviolo or Caraaza. 

Yet, with all their address in carrying on that kind of 
dispute which tends to martial defiance, both writers are, 
I think^ unfortunate in their endeavours to imitate the con- 

* Wayerl^y, voL iii. ch. 20. 

t Bride of liammermoor, vdl. iii* ch* 6. 

X Xady Qf the Lake, C^nto 11. St. 34, he. 

o 
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flict of acriiponious but polished raillerjr, as it is vrstgtA by 
well-bred malice on peaceable occasions. The mutual taunts 
oFMarmion a^d Sir Hugh the Heron, when the knight asks 
his guest, of thel page that used to attend him, 

'^ Say, bast thou given that loyely youth 
To serve in lady's bower? 
Or was the gentle page^ in sooth, 
A gentle paramom* V* — 

and the baron, remarking in his turn the absence of Hefon^s 
flighty consort, ironically inquires — 



•has that dame> so fiur and sage> 
Gone on some pious pilgrimage * V 



are somewhdt rude^ even for Norham castle. In the Abbot, 
the #ar of sarcasm between Mary Stuart, and the Lady of | 

Lochleven usually ends in brining down both disputants | 

to the common level of incensed females ; a circumstance i 

perhaps stricdy natural, but pertaining to that kind of , 

nature which, as we fly from it in real life, we are not 
greatly pleased to encounter in fiction ; certainly pot where j 

the fable is of an elevated and romantic cast, | 

There is one distinguished excellence in the dialogue of \ 

our authors, which, although hastening to another part of ' 

the subject, I caiinot leave unpraised. It is the simple yet 
nervous and impassioned eloquence that bi^aks forth, ap- 
parently unbidden, in many of their scenes, and, while it 
flows in the aptest and most harmonious langua^, seems to 
rise spontaneously from a genuine and uncontroulable im* 
pulse. Thus in the Clountess Amy^s rapturous exclamation, 

* It is Leicester ! — it is my noble earl !— it is my Dudley I 

• Marmion^ Cauto I. St. 15, 16.' 



i 
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< r^ij^yery ^tiske .of i^is luvpse's hoof -ffowds like ^ note pf 

* lordly m^^*!' 

illl tk^ weeds bouiHGl tiiupaph^Uy ^ver th« tongue, 9qd 
(fan^i^ ^ thie rpHi#r)^ may seeiO),. w}i^ thim d]% $t9Jted) 
(]^ lafg^iiess of th& phjc^se ^jipe^rs tQ ^orrie^pood wHIfi a 
dil^tiag of the bear^. 

^i^ I will poiBt p^t ofie ior twpe^EiMapl^ \a jl sfj^fff^t 
tope, a^d OQ a inosp ^^lendpd sjoak. Sych }^ tijye a^in;if(;ed 
^4 eo^get^c ^ippl^y (^ |$o4eri(^k Dhur for Jbis predatory 
Goijur^e of lifef « The fplloitFisg speech pf Clayerl^p^^ 

witb great elo<j[Ufi»oe ^ t¥# 4^ s^p^cityj. JP^t,,af iU 
efect, howeyer, wy be o;(^i%^ |^ {a^ei^;^la9f2e wj^fh 
k jC^tfi, w the condwwi *t &^ ^p^^'^.PWf^fft^'^ 
* You are but young in t^e^ p)mea^^jt;^i/^^ 
« I 4p iftc* t^int t\^p VPPS^ fffyw M * ^wag s<Jd^ for 
« appealing Jo |^ Ijbie^ i^f^V* S^t JjaWfe ^irtji ^ 

* necessity, reconcile men to every thing.— ;-You would hardly 
' believe that, in the beginning of my miQtary career, I hi^ 
/ as much aversioji to seeing blood spilt as ever man felt ; it 

* seemed to me to be wrung from my own heart; and yet, 
^ if you trust one of those whig fellpws, he wi^ teU you I 
' drink a warm cup of it every morjjiing before I breakfast, 
' But, in truth, Mr. Morton, why should we care so mudi 
' for death, light around us whenever it may ? Men die 
' daily — ^not a bell tolls the I)our bi^t it is the 4eath-note of 
' some~one or other, and why hesitate to sboi;ten the s^n 
' of others, or take over anxious care to prpjioi^ our own ? 

• Kenilworth^ ypl. ii. ch. 10. A d^^fied v/^rsion of 
*' His very step tas ^nsic j^'t 
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As he comes up the stair, 
t Lady of tjie LaVe> Qa^to V . St. 7 
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* It '\s all a lottery— when the hour of midnight came you 

* were to die — it has struck — ^you are alive and safe, and 
' the lot has fallen on those fellows who were to murder 

< you. — It is not tfa^ expiring pang that is worth thinking 
' of in an event that must happen one day^ and may befal 

* us on any ^ven moment — ^it is the memory which the 
' soldier leaves behind him, like the long train of light that 
' follows the sunken sun—- *that is all which is worth caring 
' for, which distinguishes the death of the brave or the 

* ignoble. When I think of death, Mr. Morton, as a thing 
' worth thinking of, it id in the hope of pressing one jday 
'some well-fought and hard-won field of battle^ and dying 
' with the shout of vict<»y in my ear— that would be wcNrth 

< dying for, and more, it would be worth having lived for !* 
— OAf Mortdlihfi last vol. ch. 5. 

There is a melancholy grandeur in the reflections of 
Bertram Riongham' on hia approaching close of life : 



€( 



My soul hath felt a secret weighty 
A warning of approaching fate : 
A priest had said^ Retain^ repent ! 
As well to bid that rock be rent. 
Firm as that flint I face mine end ; 
My h^art may bnrstj b\st cantiot bend. 

' The dawning of my youthj^ with awe 
And.pr(^hecy>. the Dalesmen saw 5 
For over Redesdale it came^ 
As bodeful as their beacon flame. 
Edmund^ — ^thy years were scarcely mine, 
When> challenging the dans €^ Tyne 
To bring their best my brand to prove. 
O'er Hexham's altar hang my glove ; 
But Tynedale, nor in tower nor town. 
Held champion meet to take it dowQ» 
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My noontide India may declare 3 
Like her fierce snn, I fired the air ! 
Like him^ to wood and cave bade fly 
Her natives^ from mine angry eye. 
Panama's maids shall long look pale 
When Risingham inspires the tale ; 
Chili's dark matrons long shall tame 
The froward child with Bertram's name* 
And now, my race of terror run,- 
Mine be the eve of tropic sun ! 
No pale gradations quench his ray. 
No twilight dews his wrath allay ; 
With disk like battle target red. 
He rashes to his burning bed. 
Dyes the wide wave witli Woody light. 
Then sinks at onc&^--and all is night." 

Rokehy, Canto VL St. 20, 21. 
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LETTER VI. 

— — Nec tenui — 
Peni]&> bifonnis — 

Vates 

Hor. Carm. Lib. II. Od. 2a 

You will.reco]leot, Sir, that in a former letter, when 
speculatiDg on the studies and pursuits witJi which the 
two writers appeared equally conversant, I xxfiered reasons 
for believing that the author of Waverley was, by nature 
and practice, a poet* I propose oow to cQmpare him, 
in a few points of his poetical character, with the author 
of Marmion. 

The short metrical pieces introduced in some of the 
novels are too scanty in substance, and too slightly 
characterized (though occasionally spirited and elegant), 
to furnish any important matter for comparison. Besides, 
if these ornamental stanzas could be traced to the very 
portfolio of the author of Marmion, we should still have 
proved too little, unless we could repel the natural and 
easy suggestion, that one writer probably composed the 
novels, and another contributed the poetry. Such illustra- 
tions, therefore, as I may find occasion to draw from 
these works, will be taken from their prose passages, 
which, after all^ comprise the richest vein of fancy and of 
feeling. 

If required to distinguish the poetry of the author of 
Marmion from that of other writers by a single epithet, I 
should apply to it the term Popular. The same easy 
openness which was remarked in his prose style, is also a 
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prevailiogquality of his poetical composition, where, how- 
ever, it appears not so nuioh in verbal airangement, 
as m the mode of developing and expressing thoughts. 
Few authors are less subject to the fault of ov«'«describing, 
ar better know the point at which a reader's imagination 
should be left to its own activity ; but the images which 
he does supply are placed directly ia our view, under a 
full noon-day light. It is a frequent practice of other 
poets, instead of exhibiting their ideas in a detailed and 
expanded form, to invoke them in a brilliant complica^ 
tion of phrase, high-wrought and pregnant with imagery,, 
but supplying materials only, which the reader may sfas^e 
out in his own mind according to his reach of fancy, or 
subtlety of apprehension, and not presenting in itself any 
regular, fixed, or definite representation of objects. This 
s^le of composition is well exemplified in the voyrjow 
Wij^itvm dripAfi^v yiXxtrfiM of iBschylus**; the lines of 
Shakspeare, 



« Now- 



creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide vessel of the univers^^" 

Chorui to Henry F. Act IV. 
these of Milton, 

** The sounds and seas^ with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move— «'* 

Comui. 

and where, describing the battle of the angels, he says, 
that the war 



<' Soaring on main wing, 



Tormented all the air." 

ParadUe Lost, B. VT. 

* Prometh.89, 90.' 
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In no instance that I recoUect^ does the • author of 
Marmion adopt this kind of poetieai phraseology ,; wUch 
c<«i.veys^ in, a few. wordS) the germ and essence of a 
heautifol or sublime description) but is not itself that de- 
scription. I do not insist upon the circumstance as a sub- 
ject of either praise or densure ; I only point to it as 
distinguishing the style and method of an individual 
writer from those of his brethren. 

Again, it is. very common with poets of strong feeling 
and exuberant fancy, to describe (if that word may be 
applied to such a process) by accumulating round the 
principal object a number of images not physically con- 
nected with it, or with each other, but which, through 
the unfailing association of ideas, give, unitedly, the same 
impulse to the imagination and passions, as would have 
been produced by a finished detail of strictly coherent 
circumstances. Such is the e£Fiect of that well-known 
passage in Macbeth, where murder is thus personified : 



« Now- 



wit]ier*d murder. 



Alarum*d by his sentinel, the wolf, 
' Whose howl*s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his diesign 
Moves like a ghost/* 

Machethf Act II. Sc. I, 

This method, also, appears unsuitable to the simplicity 
with which the author of Marmion is accustomed to 
unfold his poetical conceptions. In his mode of de- 
scribings the circumstances, however fanciful in them- 
selves, still follon^ each other by natural consequence, and 
in an orderly series ; and hang together, not by the inter- 
vention of unseen links, but by immediate and palpable 
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conjunction. His epithets and phrases, replete as theyoft^n 
are with poetic force and meaning, have always a direct 
bearing upon the principal subject. In short, he pursues 
his theme, from point to point, with the steadiness and 
plainness of one who descants on a common matter of 
fact. The difference between his style of description, and 
the two kinds which I have placed iii opposition to it, is 
very perceptible in the following lines— 



« They ■ 

■ bade the passing knell to toll 

For welfare of a parting soul. 

Slow o*er the midnight wave it swung, 

Northumbrian rocks in answer rung; 

To Warkworth cell the echoes roll'd, 

His beads the wakeful hermit told ; 

The Bamborough peasant raised his head, 

But slept ere half a prayer he said ; 

So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot Fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind. 

Listed before, aside, behind. 

Then couch*d him down beside the hind. 

And quaked among the mountain fern, 

To hear that sound, so dull and stem.*' 

Marmion, Canto II. St. 33* 



These remarks, which in part explain my application 
of the term " popular," will not, I think, appear irrelevant, 
when it is considered that a poet accustomed to express 
himself in this expanded, simple, and consecutive st^^e, 
Can readily transfer the riches of his genius to prose com- 
position, while the attempt would be almost hopeless to 
one who delighted in abrupt transition and fanciful com- 
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bination, and whose thoughts habituallj condensed them- 
selves into the most compendious phraseology. 

The author of Marmion is a popular poet in this respect 
also; that hts writings display an intense though dis- 
criminating sensibility to the grand and obvious appear- 
ances of nature, rather than that acute and critical study 
of her abfi^truser phenomena, which sonae writsers carry 
, even I to pedantry. He rarely seems ambitious to mark 
out for description a circumstance, or combination of 
circumstances, beyond the scope of common observation, 
but embracing the whole supposed scene with a vigorous 
grasp of imagination, relies for success on his judgment 
in selecting, his enthusiasm in feeling, and his energy in 
painting*. His reflections, too, on the objects before 
him, are unmarked by any laboured subtlety or capricious 
singularity; he ha,s no eccentric starts or devious ex- 
cursions of thought; his verse is not the exposition of 
sentiments cherished, and speculations prosecuted, by a 
refined and fanciful individual, but the lively copy of 
those sensations and habits of mind, in which nature 
and custom have disposed the generality of mankind to 
participate. The spirit of his poetry is not contempla- 
tive, but stirring and passionate ; he seldom pauses upon 
any object after he has noted the first impression it 
makes on the sepses, and the first idea it calls up in the 
mind ; to reduce things to their elements, and meditate 
on them in the abstract, is not his manner ; but he loves, 

* It must be owned> however, that the subjects oT hiis yene 
are often so new and striking in their general features, as to 
preclude the necessity of those minute and curious particulari- 
ties which are sometimes judiciously resorted to for the purpose 
of giving an air of freshness to a familiar and almost exhausted 
theme. 
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on the contrary^ to view them invested with such ad- 
ventitious circumstance^ and illuminated hy such artificial 
tights, as most powerfully enhance their effect on the 
imagination and feelings. 

Hence, more than any other poet, he delights in 
localizing his descriptions of general nature, as in these 
elegant lines, 

ti i " but still. 

When summer smiled on sweet Bowhill^ 
And July*s eve, with bahny breath. 
Waved the bluebells on Newark heath; 
When throstles sung on Hare-head Shaw, 
And corn waved green on Carterhaugh, 
And flourished, broad, Blackandro*s oak, 
^ The aged harper's soul awoke ! 

Then would he sing achievements high, 

And circumstance of chivalry, 

***** 

And Yarrow, as he rolled along. 
Bore burden to the minstrePs song." 

Lay of the Lose Minstrel. — Conclusion. 

On the other hand he seldom introduces the name of a 
place unmarked b}* some appropriate allusion to natural 
objects. It is his frequent practice to diffuse a peculiar 
. tinge over his scene, by causing us to see it through the 
eyes of some strongly characterized individual: as in 
several of the lines describing William of Deloraine^s 
expedition to Melrose ; and in the following passage — 

^' Harold was born where restless seas 
Howl round the storm-swept Orcades ; 
Where erst St. Glairs held princely sway 
0*er isle and islet, strait and bay ; 
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Still nods their palace to its fally 
Thy pride and sorrow^, fair Kirkwall ! 
Thence oil he marked fierce Pentland rave. 
As if grim Odinn rode her wave; 
And watch'd^ the whilst, with visage pale. 
And throbbing heart, the struggling sail ; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child." 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto VI. St. 21. 

Again he neglects no opportunity of touching those- 
chords of association by which places, things, and persons 
are connected in men's thoughts with local or national at- 
tachments, with romantic or patriotic recollections, with 
feelings of superstitious awe, or with the traditional ve- 
neration of« mysterious antiquity. The Border beacons 
in communication with Branksome, . 

<< Gleamed on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 
On many a cairn's grey pyramid. 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 
Till high Dunedin the blazes saw/' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto HI. St. 29. 

In the stag-hunt upon the wild Highland frontier, 

*^ The sounds of sylvan war 
Disturb the heights of Uam-Var, 
And roused the cavern, where 'tis told 
A giant made his den of old.** 

Lady of the Lake, Canto I. St. 4. 

* Not now either the one or the other, if I may judge from 
the degraded condition iJi which I saw it sis^ years ago. 
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When Deloraine and the Monk sit down in the dreary 
chancel of Melrose, we are told that 

" A Scottish monarch slept below,*' 

and the sepulchral lamps burned dimly 

" Before thy low and lonely urn, 
O gallant chief of Otterbume, 

And thine^ dark knight of Liddesdale !'* 

Lady of the Lake^ Canto II. St. 10, 12. 

And you doubtless remember with how much romantic 
effect the wizard priest, 

'* Whose bones are thrust 
From company of holy dust,** • 

is introduced in the description 'of 

" Lone St. Mary's silent lake**-- 
where 

" Nought living meets the eye or ear. 
But well I ween the dead are near." 

Marmion, Introduction to Canto II. 

The beautiful itineraries hitroduced in several of the 
poems, as, for instance, the journey of Deloraine, just 
now referred to, Bruce's voyage from Skye to Arran*, 
and that of the Whitby runs to Holy Islandf , abound in 
simiilar allusions. 

There is, indeed, throughout the poetry of this aurtfcr, 
even when he leads us to the remotest wildernesses, and 
the most desolate monuments of antiquity, a constant 

« * 

* Lord of the Isles, Canto IV. St. 7 to 13. 
t Marmion, Canto II. St, 8, 9. 
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refereDce to the feelings of man in his social condition ; 
others, as they draw closer to inanimate things, recede 
from human kind ; to this writer even rocks and deserts 
bear record of active and impassioned life, nay sometimes 
appear themselves inspired with its sensations; the old 
forgotten chieftain groans in the lonely cavern, and with 
" tears of rage impels the rill ;" the maid's pale ghost 
^^ from rose and hawthorn shakes the tear," and the 
^' phantom knight'' shrieks along the field of his battles*. 

In these which I have termed popular qualities, the 
poetical passages of the author of Waverley correspond, 
as far as the nature of prose composition admits, with 
those of his tuneful brother. The descriptions of both 
proceed with the same steady and even pace ; their topics 
are equally simple and obvious, their reflections equally 
plain and natural. The novelist, like the poet, is a 
passionate, more than a contemplative writer, and treats of 
mankind, not like a mere philosophical observer, but like 
a companion, and sharer in their pursuits. Nor does he 
labour to analyze and simplify objects, or to separate ^ 
ideas which, from whatever cause, have become associated 
together. He willingly avails himself of any power that 
resides in particular names and allusions to sway our 
secret moods and impulses; -and whatever theme may 
engage him, his constant aim is, directly or indirectly, to 
bring it home as much as possible to the business and 
the feelings of man. These remarks may be properly 
cldled by an extract which I have chosen as affording a 
fair general view of the author's style and habits of com- 
position, when his narrative rises into poetry. 

' In that pleasant district of merry England which is 

* Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto V. St 2. 
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' watered by the river Don, there extended in ancient 

* times a large forest, covering the greater part of the 
^ beautiful hills and valleys which lie between Sheffield 
' and the pleasant town of Doncaster. — Here haunted of 

* yore the fabulous dragon of Wantley ; here w^re fought 

* many of the most desperate kittles during the civil wars 
' of the Roses ; and here also flourished in ancient times 
' those bands of gallant outlaws, whose deeds have been 
' rendered so popular in English song. 

* The sun was setting upon one of the rich grassy glades 

* of this ' forest: — hundreds of broad shortrstemmed 

* oaks, which had witnessed perhaps the stately march of 
' the Roman soldiery, flung their broad gnarled arms 

* over a thick carpet of the most delicious green sward; 
^ in some places they were intermingled with beeches, 
' h(dlies,and copse wood of various descriptions, so closely 

* as totally to intercept the level beams of the sinking 
' sui^; in others they receded from each other, forming 

* those long sweeping vistas, in the intricacy of which 
' the eye delights to lose itself, while imagination con- 
siders them as the paths to yet wilder scenes of sylvan 

^ solitude. Here the red rays of the sun shot a broken 
' and discoloured light, that partially hung upon the 
^ shattered boughs and mossy trunks of the trees, and 
' there they illuminated in. brilliant patches the portions 
' of turf to which they made their way. A considerable , 
' open space, in the midst of this glade, seemed formerly 
' to have been dedicated, to the rites of Druidical super- 

* stition ; for, on the summit of a hillock, so regular as to 
' seem artificial, there still remained part of^a circle of 
' rough unhewn stones,, of large dimensions* Seven stood 
^ upright ; the^ rest had been dislodged from their places. 



' probably by the zeal of some convert to Christianity, 
' and layy some prostrate near their former site, and others 
' on the side of the hill. One' large stQne only had found 
*. its way to the bottom, and in stopping the course of a 
' small brook, which glided smoothly round the foot of 
' the eminence, gave, by itb opposition^a feeble voice of 
' murmur to the placid and elsewhere silent streamlet 
,^ The. human figures which completed this landscape 

* were in number two, partaking. In their dress and ap- 
' pearance, of that wild and rustic character which be- 

* longed to the woodlands of the West Riding of York- 

* shire at this early period,' &c. — Ivcmkoe, Vol. I. ch. 1. 

In attempting to draw the poetical character of the 
author of Marmion, I have dwelt particularly on his judg- 
ment in selecting, enthusiasm in feeling, and energy in 
painting. . From the union of these <:]ualities arises that 
particular excellencie in which, rivalled only by the author 
of Waverley, he far surpasses all other contemporary 
poets and descriptive writers, and is little inferior, if in- 
ferior, to the greatest of any age. I mean that realizing 
power which brings the imagined scene so forcibly to our 
minds, that yire almost seem to behold it with our eyes. 
If there is any single perfection which, beyond all the 
rest, distinguishes either the author of Marmion, or the 
novelist, considered . as a poet, it is the freshness, the 
living truth, the hipyeia of his narrative and description. 
Both seem to transport themselves at pleasure, by a strong 
effort of fancy, into the midst of the objects they propose 
to represent; and hence the composition of their stories, 
in every important part, is either picturesque or dramatic, 
or partakes of both qualities; and the circumstances are 
so well chosen, and aptly combined, and the incidents 
follow; one another so naturally, that we cannot but sup- 
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po0C AfR entire soeas to have exieied at ooea, or jtbe frbftle 
action to have passed uninterruptedly^ in tlie autfior^f 
ittBgiiialicip^ und to 'baire been itrttnfifensed Aeooe Ao bis 
paper, like .a miimte cf adtual jdbsqrvaticuifly or an 4i(bstrai2t 
of real occurreiiQes. 

The pi^MMflque atode <of fianra%iir«, sriwh impresfiee .an 
event <ir situation /Oo the faiacgr by a vwid repiseseiitaftkin 
afai] the roiitairaid lOircnooataiioe^ eis tthey vmitedjy loffer 
jfchemselves to the sense^ is brilliantly exempli&ed in ^ 
follondng passage of Keoilnroj^ib : 

' The door was unlocked and thrown open, and Janet 

* and her father rushed in. aoxiQus to learn thf^ cause of 

* these reiterated exclamations. 

' When they entered the apartment, Varuey sjtood by 
' the do<»r grinding his teeth, with an expression ,ip which 
' rage, and shame, and fear, ^d each .their .sbai^e. The 
' Countess stood in the 4xiidfit of heir a^partment^like a juve- 
' nile Pythoness,^nder tbeii^uenceofl^pfoipheticfury. 
^ The veins in her beftutifitd fo^eltead started into swoln 

* blue lines thrptigb the hrnrLsd impulse ^of /her aiticula* 
' tion — ^her cheek and neok iglowiEod like scaiiet^^ber eyes 
' were like those of an impi^iaoiied eagle, flashing red 

* lightning on the foes whom it cannot «each with its 
' talons. Were it possible for one of the Graces to have 
' been animated by a Fury, the countenance could not 
' have united such beiiuty with so much hatred, scorn, 
' defiance, and resentment. The gesture and attitude 
' corresponded with the voice , and looks, ^nd altogether 
' precepted a spectacle which was at once beautiful and 
' fearful ; so much of die sublime had the energy of passion 
' ,wifi^^ ;wri4^ ithe Qoi;*tw Amy 's,^ftt]fti|al Ipveljo^., Janet, 
*lV.^WPas.tli^iQflr,w^,ojpeft,;f'^ tp.h^r mi^ls^s^ ; <$^9^ 

* mo]:e slowly, yet with more haste than he iwas mimty 
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' Anthony Foster went to Richard Vamey.* — Kemhborthf 
vol. ii. ch. 10. 

I do not know a scene more elaborately picturesque 
than that in Marmion^ where the Abb^s of^ St. Hilda% 
the hatighty prioress of Tynemouth, and the blind old 
Abbot of St. Cuthberl^s^ are described sitting in judg- 
ment on Constance Beverley, at Holy Island. But the 
whole passage would require too much space, and to omit 
any circumstance would leave the picture incomplete. 
I will therefore ttim to a shorter specimen, and of a milder 
character. 

" They closed beside the chimney*s blaze. 
And talked, and hoped for happier days. 
And lent their spirits* rising glow 
Awhile to gild impending woe ;— 
High privilege of youthful time. 
Worth all the pleasures of our prime ! 
The bickering faggot sparkled bright. 
And gave the scene of love to sight. 
Bade Wilfrid's cheek more lively glow, 
Played on Matilda's neck of snow^ 
Her nut-brown curls and forehead high. 
And laughed in Redmond's azure eye. 
Two lovers by the maiden sate. 
Without a glance of jealous hate; 
The maid her lovers sate between. 
With open brow and equal mien ; 
It is a sight but rarely spied, 
Thanks to man's wrath and woman's pride *, 

Rokebi/, Canto V. St. 6. 

* To these examples may be added the beautiful lines already 
quoted (in Letter II.), from the Lady of the Lakei-»<< Delightful 
praise," &c. 
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The dramatic and picturesque are sometimes united 
with admirable effect-— for instance — 

' Of Allan himself it is said^ that^ in a wonderfully short 
space after the deed^ was committed^ he burst into a 
room in the castle of Inverara, where Argyle was sitting 
in council; and flung on the table his bloody dirk. 

f * Is it the blood of James Graham ?* said Argyle, a 
' ghastly expression of hope mixing with the terror which 
' the sudden apparition natarally excited. 

' Mt is the blood of his minion/ answered M^Aulay — 
' ' It is blood which I was predestined to shed, though I 
' would rather have spilt my own/ Having thus spoken, 
* he turned and left the castle.' — Legend (^ Montrose^ last 
chapter. 

The despair of Rhoderick Dhu, on Douglas's rejection 
of his suit to Ellen, displays in a striking manner the 
united skill of painter and dramatist. 

*< Twice through the hall the Chieftain strode ; 

The waving of his tartans broad, 

And darkened brow, where wounded pride 

With ire and: disappointment vied, 

Seemed, by the torch's goomy lights 

Like the ill Daemon of the night 

Stooping his pinions' shadowy sway 

TJpon the nighted pilgrim's way: 

But, unrequited love ! thy dart 

Plunged deepest its envenomed smart, 

And Roderick with thine anguish stung, 

At length the hand of Douglas wrung, 

* The assassination of Lord Menteith. 



While ey eo that modced «t tears ' before^ 
With bitter drop^ were riahwtg-o^ef < : 

The dftath-pafigii ef k^ngn^vi^t'^Jiiepe 
Scarce in that aittple brea»t baci $Qofef 
But, struggling with hiB. spirit jjToud^ 
Convulsive heayed ^ts cbeqiu^r'd shroudi . 
While every sob^— so mute were all — ' ^ 
Was heard distinctly through the hall." 

tdd^ of the "Lake* — Canto tl, St. 33. 

* - ■ • . ' ■ 

It'he soliloquy pf Gldssifi, as lie watches the escape of 
hii^ confederate tlatt^aick^ is another iine example. 

* Glossin now afose, and looked Out upon the night* — 
' His eye was npdn the gigantic and gloomy outlines of 
' the old castle, where, in a flanking tower of enormous 

* size and thic*khess, glimmered tw;o lights, one froiq the 
' window of the strong room, where tiatteraick was con- 
' fined, the other froni the adjacent apartment occupied by 

* his keepers.' — ' He observed one of the lights obscdred, as 
^ by an opake body pladed at the window. What a moment 
' of interest ! ' He has got cleiat of hie irons ! h^ is work- 

* ing at the staiifcheotis of the wi!ldoWA*^4hey ai^ surely 

* quite decayed, they must gite Way— O God ! they have 
' fallen outward, I heard thetri clink atnbft^ th«* stones ! the 
' noise cann'ot fail to wake them — fiirifeiS seize his Dutch 
' alvkwardness ! — The light hurns free again^— they have 
t torn him from the Avindow, atid are binding him in the 
' room ! No ! h^ had only retired an instant on the 

* alarm of the falling bars — he is at the window again — 
' the* light is quite obscured now— he is getting piit!* 

' A heavy sound, as of a body dropped from a height 
' among the snow, announced that Hatteraick had com- 
< pleted his escape^ and shorUy after Glosisin beheld a dark 
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' figure^ ttke a shadoir/ aleal along the wbheaed htmb, 
^ aod reacb die spot wk^re ihe akiff lay« New cause 
' fer flear ! * Hh nngle slreo^h will be unable to float 
' bev,' said GHowid' 4a biauBelf ;. ^ I most- go to tbe cascal^ 
' asabtance. Bwl; no I Jie baa got bee off^ and now, thank 
' God! her sail ia sipFe^diag its^olf agaihuitbe nooiir^ay, 
' he baa got the bfefbe^ oo^fp^^would toHeaTen il were a 

* tempest to aink hin^ to the bottomr: Gtg^ Mtmnmag^ 
Yol^ilch. 1«. 

Tbe ti!ir^iitesa «J3id ail* of tsiub which tbeae wrkevs have 
giteik to their narrative aod descriptive passages^ is ar- 
taiped solnetimes by the felicttoas coolbiiiatioa of several 
particulars^ at once natbriil aad stkiking ; sotnetisties by the 
opportiaie suggMion of' a single circumstance so mani- 
festly pi^per to the occasion thaty having it before us, we 
cannot conceive tbe action to have happened without it, 
yet so far unexpected^, that it appears unlikely to have 
entered the imagination of a man contriving a fictitious 
story, or to have engaged any persoii^s notice except in 
connexion with real facts* 

The following descriptions owe their vivadty and 
truth of effect to the cause first mentioned. 

* It was with such feelings that I eyed the approach 
' of the new coach lately established on our road^ and 

* known by the name of the Somerset. — ^The distant tre- 
^ mulous sound of its wheels was heard just as I gained the 
^ summit of the gentle ascent, called tbe Goslin-brae, from 
' which you command an extensive view down the valley 
' of the river Gander/—* I ipust own I have had great plea- 

* sure in watching the approach of the carri^gCi where the 
' openings of the road permit it to be seen. The gay 
' glancing of the equipage^ its diminished and toy-like ap- 
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j^arance at a distance, contrasted with the rapidity of its 
motion, it» appearance and disappearance at intervals', 
and the progressively increasing sounds that announce 
its nearer approach, have all to the idle and lisdess spec- 
tator, who has nothing more imp(»'tant to attend to, 
something of awakening interest'— 'On the present occa- 
sion, however, fate had decreed that I should not enjoy 
the consummation of the amusement, hy seeing the coach 
rattle past me as I sat on the turf, and hearing the hoarse 
grating voice of the guard, as he skimmed forth for my 
grasp the expected packet, without the carriage checking 
its course for an instant. I had seen the vehicle thunder 
down the hill that leads to the bridge with more than its 
usual impetuosity, glittering all the while by flashes from 
a cloudy tabernacle of the dust which it had raised, and 
leaving a train behind it on the road resembling a wreath 
of summer mist. But it did not appear on the top of the 
nearer bank within the usual space of three minutes/ 

-^Heart of Mid Lothian^ introductory chapter. 

Robert Bruce and his brother finding themselves be^ 

nighted in the sound of Mull, put their vessel about and 

run before the wind. 



** The helm, to his strong arm consign^. 
Gave the reef 'd sail to meet the wind. 

And on her altered way, 
Fierce bounding, forward sprung the ship, 
Like greyhound starting from the slip 

To seize his flying prey. 
Awaked before the rushing prow, : 
The mimic fires of ocean glpw^ 

Those lightnings of the wave ; 
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Wild sparkles cirest the broken tides^ 
And flashing round, the vessel's sides 

With elvish lustre lave, 
WhilOj far behind, their livid light 
To the dark billows of the night 

A gloomy splendour gave." 

Ijovd qfthe Isles* — Canto I. St. 21. 

' ^ See/ says Waverley's Highland Guide, there is an 
earn, which you southerns call an ^agle— you have 
no such bird as that in England — he is going to 
fetch his supper frooi the Laird of Bradwardine's 
braes, but FU send a slug after him.' He fired his 
piece accordingly, but missed the superb monarch of 
the feathered tribes, vrho, without noticing the attempt to 
annoy him, continued his majestic flight to the south- 
ward. A thousand birds of prey, hawks, kites, carrion 
crows and ravens, disturbed from the lodgings which 
they had just taken up for the evening, ro^e at the re- 
port of the gun, and mingled their hoarse and discord- 
ant notes with the echoes which replied to it, and with 
the roar of the mountain cataracts. Evan, a little dis- 
concerted at having missed his mark, when he meant to 
have displayed peculiar dexterity, covered his confusion 
by whistling part of a pibroch, as he reloaded his piece, 
and proceeded in silence up the pass.' — Wavetley^ vol. i. 
ch. 16. 

In the examples I will now oflbr, the effect depends 
principally on a single well-conceived circumstance, 
which imposes on the imagination, sometimes by a strik- 
ing conformity to general nature; as in the nekt two 
quotations : 



" A barge tuctmes Lobh^Latonne A»w% 

* * m ^ # ,* « 

So rapidly the bargeismi row. 

The bubbles, wbare they launcfaed ihe boftt, . 

Were all unbroken 4Uid afleat» 

Dancing in foam apd. ripple ^itilly 

When it had neoced the ngamland hill/' 

Lad^ of the Lake, Canto III. St. 12. 

' A terrible shout soon announced that the door had 

* kindled^ and was in the act of being destroyed. The 
' fire was sufEered to decay, but, long ere it was quite ex- 
' tin^uishedy the most forward of the rioters rushed, in 
' their impatience, one after another, over its yet smoul- 
' dering remains. Thick showers of sp^kles rose highin 
' the air, as man after man bounded over the glowing em- 
' hers and disturbed them in their passage.' — Heart of 
Mid Lothian^ vol. i. ch. 5. 

Sometimes By an unexpected yet apparently natiire^l 
and unforced coincidence with so^e other part of the 
narrative ; as in the following instances : 

' It was on this ominous spot that Lucy Ashton first 

* drew breath after her long and alniost deadly swoon. 

* Beautiful and pale — she was seated so as to rest with her 
^ back against a part of the ruined wall, while her mantle, 
' dripping with the water, which her protector had used 

* profusely to recall her to her senses, clung toiler slender 
'.and beau tifully. proportioned forn^/ — Bride ofLommer' 
fnoor. vol. i. ch. 5. 

.In the perilous return of Fitz-James from his second 
visit to Loch-Katfine — 

« All in the Trosach*s glen was still, 
Noontide was sleeping on the hill : 
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Sudden his guide whooped^ loud and high-r 
' Murdoch ! was that a signal cry ?' / 
He stammer'd forth^ < I shout to scare 
Yon raven from hk dainty fare/ 
He looked — ^he knew the raven's prey. 
His own brave steed :— < Ah gallant grey ! 
For thee-«»for me perchance-*-'twere well 
We ne'er had seen the Trosach*s dell- 
Murdoch move first— but silently ; 
Whistle or whoop, and thou shalt die.* " 

Lady of the Lake, Canto IV. St. flO. 

Or again, by similar correspondence with the costume 
and habits of the period, or of the individual concerned* 
As in these examples : 

* Julian Avenel, enraged at the firmness of this reply, 
' flung from his right hand the cup in which he was about 

* to drink, to his guest, and from the other cast off the hawk, 
^ which flew wildly through the apartment. His first mo- 
' tion wasto lay hand upon his dagger. But changing his 
' resolution, he exclaimed, ^To the dungeon with this inso- 

* lent stroller ! — I will hear no man speak a word for him— ^ 
' Look to the falcoQ, Christie, thou fool — an she escape> I 
' will dispatch you after her every man— Away with that 
' hypocritical dreamer! drag him hence if he resist.' .' 

' He was obeyed in both points — Christie of the CliQjt- 

* hill arrested the hawk's flight, by putting his foot qa her 
'jesses^ and so holding her fast, while Henry Warden vas 
' led oS^':-M(mastery^ vol. ii. ch. 1 1. 

^^ In vain ! no torrent^ deep or broad. 
Might bar the bold moss-trooper s road. 

n 
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At the first plunge the horse sunk low, 
And the water broke o'er the saddle-bow ; 
Above the foaming tide^ t ween, 
Scarce half the chargar^s neck was seen ; 
For he was barded from counter to tail. 
And the rider was armed complete in tnaflJ* 

' * Lay of thi^ last Minstrel, <:mto I. 81.^^,9. 

* ' Here's my brother'* son, Dick Grabame*-^* he shall 
' take a flag of tiruce and a trumpet, "and ride down to the 
' edge of the morass to summon them to lay down their 
' arms and disperse/ 

* ' With all my soul, CdloineV atiswfered the tofmt, ' and 
* ni tie my cravat on & pike to serve for a white flag — 
' the rascals never saw such a pennon of Flanders lace in 
' their lives before.' "'•j—jTa/fS ^ my Lahdlarif 1st Series, 
vol. iii. ch. 2. 

In pointing out the faculty which these authors exert, 
of Comprehending at once, m the mind's eye, both the 
general effect of a sceiie, and the rAutual bearing of its 
several parts, I should have added, but for interrupting the 
course of observation, that they possess, in subserviency to 
^is talent, the power of embracing with the same mas- 
terly ahd accurate coup^a'qeil, all the external appearaiices 
that characterize individual persons. Their scrupulotis 
particularity in the descriptionof physiognomy ,demeanourp 
form, and even dress, often imparts to their stories the air 
of real memoirs. Where, indeed, the fable treats of per- 
sonages who have actually existed, such minuteness is 
not surprising, because we then conclude that the de- 
tails are copied from some picture, monument, or written 
record ; but it is a distinguishing mark of strofig and 
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original fancy to bestow on an imaginary character, not 
merely the general cast of countenance and figure 
which we are accustomed to associate with certain qua* 
lities and habits, and the outline of a suitable costume, 
but also jsuch peculiarities, both of aspect and of ex- 
ternal ornament, as oblige us to imagine that we see the 
copy of an individual, not the abstract of a class. 

Any Writer, attentive to minute points of tradition, might 
have represented John Balfour, or the Marquis of Argyle 
with an oblique cast of vision*; but the scar on Bois- 
Guilbert's'stern brow, which had communicated '* a sinister 
expression,^' and a slight appearance of distortion to one 
of his eyes+, is the stroke by which an accomplished 
artist gives his fancy-piece the air of a portrait. 

I hav^, several times, I believe, applied to our aovelist 
and poet expressions drawn from the art of painting* 
These suggest themselves the more naturally, as the at- 
tachment of both to that fascinating study is so strongly 
evinced, niot oidy by the picturesque character of their 
descriptions, but hy their frequent incidental notice ^of 
the most renowned masters* I am not. sure that, in some 
instances^ they do not themselves become the worse poets 
by being too good painters* Occasionally, at least, their 
descriptions are so conceived as to remind us more of a 
picture than of a natural scene; not from any want of 
poetic beauty or propriety in the several images, but from 
the pictorial taste with which they are selecfed and com- 
bined. Let me offer, as a specimen, the following com- 
positions : 

* 0}d Mortality^ ch. iv — Legend of Montrose, last vol. ch» iv. 

-f Ivanhoe, ch. ii. 
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" % On hi» course obliquely shone 

The narrow valley of Saint John, 
Down sloping to the western sky, 
Where lingering 8un<4)eams love to He. 
Right glad to feel those beams again, 
Th6 king drew up his charger^s rein ; 
With gauntlet raised he 8creen*4 his sight> 
As dazzle^ with the level light, 
And from beneath hLs glove of mail> 
Scann'd at his ease the lovely vale, 
While, 'gainst the sun his armour briglit, 
Gleam'd ruddy like the beacon's light." 

bridal of Triermaitiy Canto I. St. 12. 

' Evening again found him/ (the Black Dwarf)^ ' seated 
5 on his favourite stone. The sun setting red, and among 
' seas of rolling clouds^ threw a gloomy lustre over the 
'moorland gave a deeper purple to the' broad outlinei 

* of heathy mountains which surrounded this desolate 
' spot. The dwarf sat watching the clouds as they lowered 
' above each ether in masses of conglomerated vapours, 
^ and, ks a strong lurid beam of the sinking luminary darted 
< full on his solitary and uncouth figure, he might well have 
' seemed the demon of the storm which was gathering, or 
f some gnome summoned forth &om the recesses of the 

* earth, by the subterranean signals of its approach. As 
' he sate thus, with his eye turned toward the scowling 
' and blackening heaven, a horseman rode rapidly towards 
' him, and stopping, as if to let his horse breathe for an in* 
' stant, made a sort of obeisance to the anchoret, with an 

* air betwixt effrontery and embarrassment.^ — * He wore a 

* rusted steel head-piece, a buff jacket of rather an antique 

* cast, gloves, of which that for the right hand was covered 
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' with small secdes of iron, like an ancient gauntlet; and 
' a long broad-sword completed hi& equipage,* — Black- 
Dwarfs Ch. 6. 

<< And well that Palmer's form and mien 
Had suited with the stormy scene, . 
Just on the edge, straining his ken, 
To view the bottom of the den, 
^ Where, deep, Aee^ down, and far within, 
Toils With the rocks the roaring linn»'* 

Marmion, Introduction to Canto II. 

If these descriptions have an appearance of being 
borrowed from the painters, there are many, on the 
other hand, which seem to have been thrown out as a 
challenge to that profession. Such for instance is the 
receptipn of Waverley by Flora Mc Ivor, at the cascade, 
her handmaid attending with the harp, and the whole 
scene being enriched by the beams of a setting- sun ^. 
Such, too, is the group of ^Uen Douglas, watching 
Fitz-James's departure, with Allan-bane, reclined against 
the blighted tree, by her sidef. Another, in some respects 
very similar, is that of Miss Wardour conversing from a 
window, *with Edie Ochiltree, who is basking on the 
bench in the court-yard J. And I think I need not call to 
your remembrance the pathetic meeting between David 
Deans and his^ daughter, at Roseneath ; which the no- 
velist expresses so earnest a wish to see sketched by his 
' friends Wilkie or Allan %* 

From this pictorial turn of a mind habitually disposed 

* Waverley> vol. i. ch. 22. 
t Lady of the Lake, Canto ii. St. 4, 5. 
X Antiquary, vol. i. ch. 12. 
§ Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. iv. ch. 5. 
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to the study of nature in all her asp^cu; iirises another 
atriking peculiarity ; the marked attention of bqth wjritecs 
to what is called in painting Chiaroscuro^ Th^re are* 
comparatively speakings very few poetical descriptions in 
the works of either, which db not owe part of their beauty 
to the management of the light and shade \ this^ indeed^ ap- 
pears to be the circumstance that first strikes the imagina- 
tion of each, when he fi^gures any scene to himself; and 
they sometimes even step aside from the direct course of 
narrativCi to point out some remarkable appearance of 
illumination or obscurity. Thus^intheconversation between 
Miss Vere and the Black Dwarf, we are told that the 
recluse at one time, ^' laid his band with a fierce smile on 
the long dagger which he always wore beneath his gar- 
ment/ and unsheathed it so far that the blade glimmered 
clear in the fire-light. ♦** And when Redmond bore Wilfrid 
from the blazing hall of Rokeby, 

^ Beneath an oak he laid him down, 
That in the blaze gleamed ruddy brown ." 

Canto V. St. $7, 

' • 

I could not, in any convenient number of extracts, do 
justice to the infinite copiousness and felicity of invention 
with which the two authors have diistributed their flashes, 
gleams, glares, sparkles, blazes, sunshine, moonlight, 
and reflections of all these from water and from metal f; 

* Chapter vii. 

• t We are presented with some striking e&cts of torch-light 

in Guy Manneriug, Vol. U, ch. 5. The Black Dwarf, ch. 18. 

Legend of Montrose, t;h. ^. Maxmiov^ Canto VI. St. 11. 

And of fire-light, Marmion, Canto III. ^U ^ 7. Guy Manner- 
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but I aOB tempted to copy the two following descriptiotis, 
by t^T strong mtitual Tesemblance. Both are highly 
poetically mone partigularly the passage in prose^ and it 
sectes evident lome that both are the wodc of the 'same 

'< Then sudden through the darkened air 

A flash of lightning came ; 

So broad, so bright, so red the glare, 

The castle seemed on flame; 

Glanced every rafter of the hall, 

Glanced every shidd upon the wall, 

Each trophied beam, each sculptured stone. 

Were instant seen, and instant gone ; 

Full thi<ough the guests' bedazzled band 

ResiBtless flashed the levin^brand^ 

And £Ued 4he hall with smouldering smoke. 

As on the elvish PagQ £t broken 

It broke with d^under long and loud, 

Dismfgred the brave, appalled the proud^ 

From sea to sea the larum rung; 

On Berwick wall, and at Carlisle withal, 

To arms the startled warders sprung. 

When ended was the dreadful roar, 

Tlie elvish Dwarf was seen no more!*^ 

Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Canto VI. St. ^5. 

' He saluted heri as the ceremonial of the time enjoined 
t upon sucdi occasions. Their cheeks had touched and 

ing. Vol. ill. ch. 15. Kenfl worth. Vol. I. ch. 10. And a beauti- 
ful gleam of reflectecl sun-shine, Waverley, Vol. I. ch. 8. Con- 
trasts of moonlight and lamplight, Rokeby, Canto V. St. 51. 
Antiquary, Vol. II. ch. 6. Compositions after Rembrandt, 
Antiquary^ Vol. III. ch. 3. Heart of Mid Lothian, Vol. I. 
ch. 11. Ivanhoe, Vol. II. ch. 8. 
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were withdrawn from each other'-rRavenswood had not 
quitted the hand which he had taken in kindly courtesy 
—-a blush, which attached more consequence by far 
than wasf usual to such ceremony^ still mantled oaLucy 
Ashton's beautiful cheeky when the apartment was. sud- 
denly illuminated by a flash of lightning, wliich seemed 
absolutely to swallow the darkness of the halL Every 
object might have been for an instan^seen distinctly. 
The slight and half sinking form of Lucy Ashton^ the 
well proportioned and stately figure of Ravenswood, 
his dark features^ and the fiery, yet irresolute expression 
of his eyes-— *the old arms and scutcheons which hung 
on the walls of the apartment^ were for an instant 
distinctly visible to the Keeper by a strong red brilliant 
glare of light. Its disappearance was almost instantly 
followed by a burst of thunder, for the storm cloud was 
Jvery near the castle; and the peal was so sudden and 
dreadful, that the old tower rocked to its foundation,- 
and every inmate concluded it was falling on them. The 
spot, which had not been disurbed for centuries, showered 
dpwn the huge tunnelled chimnies — ^lime and dust flew 
in clouds from the wall ; and whether the lightning had 
actually struck the castle, or whether througli the violent 
concussion of the air, several heavy stones were hurled 
from the mouldering battlements into the roaring sea 
beneath. lUmight seem as if the ancient founder of the 
^castle was 'bestriding the thunder-storm, and proclaim- 
ing his displeasure at the reconciliation of his descendant 
with the enemy of his house. —jBrwfc of Lammermoorf 
Vol. I. ch. 9. 

The next two passages have also a strong family 
likeness— 
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<< Tfarough nanrpw loop 9nd caafmeia biurr*d 

The sunbeams sought the Court of Guards 

Andj strug^Bg with the smoky air; 

Deadened the torches' yellow glare. 

In comfortless alliance shone 

The lights through arch of blackened stone» 

And showed wild shapes in garb of war. 

Faces deformed with beard and scar^ 

All haggard, from the midnight watch." &c. 

Lady ofjthe Lake, Canto VI. St. 2. 

^ There is no period at which men look worse in the 
^ ey^s q{ each otheri or fed more i^ncomfortable, than 
' when the first dawn of daylight finds them watchers. * * 
^ Such was the pale, inauspiciousi and ungrateful light, 
^ which began to beam upon those who kept watch all 
' night, in thp hall at Say's CSourt, and which mingled its 
' C(dd pale blue diffusion with the red, yellow, and smoky 
' i>eams of expiring lamps and torches. The young gal- 
' lant* • was so struck with the forlorn and ghastly aspects 
' pf his companions of the watch,. that be exclaimed,^ &c. 
KmUworih, Vol. XL ch. S* 

A mixture of lights is also vf ry poetically described in 
this^pasaage : 

' Ffom behind the same projection glimmered a strong 

* red light/ (that of Barley's fire in the cavern), ' wbicii, 

* glancing in the waves of the falling water, and tinging 

* them partially with crimson, had a strange pret^oroatttcal 
' and sinister effect when contrasted with the beams of 
^ the rising sun, which glanced on the first broken waves 
' of the fall, though even its meridian splendiHir could not 
< gain the third of its full.depth.'--*OU MoriaUfy, last 
Vol. ch. 14. 

A similar effect is thus again pointed out : 

s 
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' The table at which the earl was seated was lighted 

* with two lamps wrought in silver^ shedding that un- 
' pleasant imd doubtful light which arises from the 
^ mingling of artificial lustre with that of general day- 

* l\ght*'-^Antiguafyy Vol. II. ch. 13. 

The following moonlight scenes have great and very 
similar beauties. 

^ A sharp frost wind, which made itself heard and felt 
from time to time, remtpved the clouds of n^ist which 
might otherwise have slumbered till morning on the 
valley ; and, though it could not totally disperse the 
clouds of vapour, yet threw them in confused and 
changeful masses, now hovering round the heads of the 
mountains, now filling, as with a dense and voluminous 
stream of smoke, the various deep gullies where masses 
of the composite I'ock; or brescia, tumbling in fragments 
from the cliffs,'have'rushed to the valley, leaving each 
behind its course a rent and torn ravine, resembling a 
deserted wat^r-course. The moon, which was now high, 
and twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, 
silvered the windings of the tiver, and the peaks and 
precipices which the mist left visible, while her beams 
seemed, as it were, absorbed by the -fleecy whiteness'of 
the. mist, where it lay thick and condensed; and gave, 
to the more light tod vapoury specks, which were else- 
where visible, a sort of filmy transparency resembling 
the lightest veil of silver gauze.'— JSoft JBc^, Vol. III. 
ch. 6. 

'^ Till when, through hills of azure borne, 
Ihe moon renew'd her silver horn, 
Just at the time her waning ray * 
Had faded in the dawning day, 
A summer mist arose ; 
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Adown the vale the vapours float, 
And. cloudy undulations moat 
That tufted mound of mystic note. 

As round its base they dose. 
And higher now the fleecy tide 
Ascends its stem and shaggy side^ 
Until the airy billows hide 

The rock's majestic isle ; 
It seemed a veil of filmy lawn, 
9f some fantastic fairy drawn 

Around enchanted pile. 

** The breeze came soflly down the brook. 

And sighing as it blew, 
The veil of silver mist it shook, 
And to De Vaux's eager look 
Renew'd that wondrous view : 
For, though the loitering vapour braved 
The gentle breeze, yet oft it waved 

Its mantle's dewy fold ; 
And, still, when shook that filmy screen, 
Were towers and bastioqs dimly seen. 
And Gothic battlements between 

Their gloomy length unroll'd.*' 

Bridal of Triermqm, Canto III. St. 11, 12*. 

The praise of truths precision and distinctness^ is nQt' 
very frequently combined with that of extensive magni- 
ficence and splendid complication of imagery ; yet how 
masterly, and often sublime, is the panoramic display in 
all these works, of vast and diversified scenery, and of 
crowded and tumultuous action ! how brilliant and glow- 
ing are the land/ and sea prospects, the views, e:Kternal 

* I must also refer you here to two beautiful moonlight 
landscapes iii Waverley, Vol. I. ch. 16. and the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, Vol IV. ch. 9. 
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and iaterns^l^ of majestic cities, the fesdvals, {irocessions, 
and above all^ the miUtary evolHtiotis and batdes. Is it 
possible for language tb depict more Yividlj, than in the 
following sentences, the agitation of a various and strongly 
contrasted assembly, on the verge of civil dissension i 
' ^ To be a guest in the house where 1 should comp 
mand !' said the Templar, * Never. — Chaplains, raise 
the psalm, Quin'ejremuerunt Gentes ?— -Knights, squires, 
and followers of the Holy Temple, prepare to follow the 
banner of Becni-^eant /' 

^ The Grand Master ^poke with a dignity which con- 
fronted even that of England^s king himself, and inspired 
courage into his surprised and dismayed followers. They 
gathered around him like the sheep around tlie watch- 
dog, when they hear the baying of the wolf. But they 
evinced not the timidity of the scared flock — there were 
dark brpws of defiance, and looks which menaced the 
hostility they dared not to proffer in words. They drew 
together in a dark line of spears, from which the white 
cloaks of the knights were visible among the dusky 
garments of their retainers^ like the lighter coloured 
edges of a sable cloud. The inultitudey who had raised 
a clamorous shout of reprobation, paused and gazed 
iD Silence on the formidable and experienced Jbody to 
^ which they had unwarily bade defiance, and shrunk 
bsick from their front. 

* The Earl of ^&ssex, when he beheld them pause in 
their assembled force, dashed the rowels into his charger's 
side, and galloped^ backwards and forwards to array 
his followers, in opposition to a band so formidable. 
Richard alone, as if he loved the danger his presence had 
provoked, rode slowly along the front of the Tempkrs, 
calling aloud, ' What, sirs ! among so m^^ny gallant 
knights, will none dare splinter a spear with Ricfalund i 
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^ Sirs of the Temple! your ladies are but sun-burned, 
' if they are not worth the shiver of a brolen lance !' ' — 
Ivcmhoe, Vol. III. ch. 14. 

A trace of the same hand may, perhaps, be discerned 
in these lines : 

** TUen oproar wild and misamty 
Marr'd the fair form of festal day. 
Hiehoivemen^oked among the crowd, 

fieptUed by direatB and inault loud ; 

***** 

At once round Douglas darkly sweep 

The royal speMrs in circle deqi, , 

And slowly scale the pathway stepp ; 

While on their rear in thunder p<nir 

The rabble with disordered roar/' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto V. St. 27. 

The marching of troo]^ is a favourite theme mbh both 
writers; you will jiKlge by the following extracts 4)ow 
far they differ in their conception of this subject : 

<< Soon on the hilFs steep verge he stood, 
That looks o'er Branksome's towers and wood ; 
And martial murmurs, from below. 
Proclaimed the approaching southern (oe. 
Through the dark wood, in mingled tone, 
^ere Bot:der«>plpe^ and bugles blown \ 
The oourseriE^ neighing he couid ken, 
And measured tread of marching men ; 
While broke at times the solemn hum, 
liie Almayn*s sullen kettle-drum; 
And banners tall, of crimson sheen, 

* 

Above the copse appear ; 
And glistening through £he hawthords green. 
Shine helm, and shield, and spear. 
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" Light forayers first, to view the ground, ' 
Spurredhtheir fleet coursers loosely round; 
Behind^ in close array and fast^ 

The Kendal archers, all in green> 
Obedient to the bugle-blast, 
Advancing from the wood were seen.'* 
Lay of the Last Mimtrel, Canto IV. St. 18, 14. 

' The Abbot, without reply, cast his eyes towards the 
path, or road, whicfa^ winding round the mountain, 
descends upon Kennaqubair from the southward. He 
beheld at a distance A cloud of dust^ and heard the 
neighkig of many horses, while the occasional sparkle 
of the long line of spears, as they came downwards into 

the valley, announced diat the band came thither in arms. 

» « « « « » * 

' They are Scottish men, when all is done,' exclaimed 
Edward — «* I see the white crosses — it may be the Western 

Borderersjt or Fefnieberst and his clan*' 

^ » ' « « » « » « 

A distant trampling was at length heard, and the glance 
of spears was seen to shine through the trees above the 
village. The sounds increased and became more thick, 
one dose continuous rushing sound, in which the tread 
of hoofs was mingled with the ringing of armour. The 
horsemen soon appeared at the principal entrance which 
leads into the irregular square, or market-place which 
forms the centre of the village.'— ^4J!biM»<^^ Vol. III. 
ch. 12. 

** Is it the thunder's solenm sound 

That mutters deep and dread; 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread? 



/ 
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Is it the lightning's quivering glance 

That on the thicket streams, 
Or do they flash on spear and lance ' 

The sun's retiring beams ? 

I see the dagger crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray's silver star. 

Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 

That up the lake comes winding far ! ' 
* * * ♦ * 

No cymbal clashed^ no darion rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clang. 

The sullen march was dumb." 

Laiy of the Lake, Canto VI. St^ 15, 16. 

' Their glimmering ranks were shortly afterwards seen 

* in the distance, appearing and disappearing as the trees 
' and the windings of the road permitted them to be 
' visible, and distinguished chiefly by the flashes of light 
^ which their arms occasionalljr reflected against the sun. 
< •••••• • .The officers alone^ with their colours and an 

* escort to guard them^ were seen to take the steep road 
' up to the gate of the Tower^ appearing by intervals as 

* they gained the ascent^ and again hidden by projections 
^ of the banb, and of the huge old trees with which it is 
' covered. When they enierged from 'this narrow path, 
' they found themselves in front of the old Tower/' — 

Take of My Landlord, 1st Series, Vol. II. ch. 11. 

** Beneath the cavem'd cliff they fall. 
Beneath the castle's airy wall. 

By rock, by oak, by hawthorn tree, 
Troop after troop are disappearing ; ^ 
Troop afler troop their banners rearing 

Upon the easttm bank you see. 
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Still poiuri^g dowB the rocky dent 
Where flows the sullen TiU, 
And risk^ ftma the dim^wojid ^eii. 
Standards on sUmdards^ men on men. 

In slow sucoesaon st&l. 

* * « * # . 

<< Yet 'more I yet more i hov ftir amy^d 
They file from out the hairthom ibade^ 

And sweep so gallant by! ; 

With all their banners bi^vfily spread^ 
And all their axmonr flashing high, 
St. George might vakon from Ike dead, 

To see fah: £i^^tead*s standards fly.** 

M(mm<m^ Cdnto VI.JSt. 19. 21. 

Of those occasional ornamentSji for which a writer of 
genius will sometimes step aside from the direct course 
of narrative, the most remaorkable in the works before us 
are the Similesi which are very frequent, aud in general 
distinguished-cither by the poetic beauty and elegance of 
the images, or by the felicity, and even wittiness of th« 
application* I will offer two or three specimens which 
appear to me excellent in both respects. 

** Now must she see her lover strain, 
At every turn, her feeble chain. 
Watch to new bind each kaot^ and sfurink 
To view each fast-decaying link. 
Art she invokes to Nature*s aid. 
Her vest to zone, her locks to braid; 
Each vaned pleasnrt heard her call. 
The feast, the tottmcy, and Ao ball : 
Her gloried lore she next spphes. 
Taxing her mind to aid her eyes ; 



Now more than ixmUA wUo, and t^pn 

In female softness sunk agaii^ ; 

Now, raptu^ed^ .wjt)i ei^h wish qoAiplying, 

Vfi^ feig?>'d i'^luictamce »W denying ; 

Each chann she varied to retain 

A varying heavt, a|id all in ?aki I 

^ Thus in the garden's oanrow bounds 
Flaak'd by some caatle'a Gotfaie r«und> 
Faia jifould ihe artiste dciU proyid^y 
The limits of his realm to hide. 
T^e waU^ in labyrinths he twines^ 
Shade aQ;er shade with skill combines^ 
With pu^y fi varied flowery knot^ 
And copse and £^rbour decks the spot^ 
Tempting the hasty foot to stay, 
And linger on the lovely way- 
Vain art ! vain hope ! 'tis fruitless all ! 
At leQ0h we r^ach ^ bpunding waJD> 
And sick of flower Qlvd t^imrdress'd tree, 
Long for rough g|^^ ^jod fpj^^t free." 

9fi4a( 4^Tfiesrvmh Cfm^o Ij[.^t. 4, 5. 

' I feel the terrors of a child, who has, in heedless sport, 
' put in motion some powerful piece of machinery ; and 
' while he beholds wheels revolving, chains dashing, 

* cylinders rolling around him, is equally astonished at 

* the tremendous powers which his weak agency hjacA called 
' into action, and terrified for the consequences yrhich he 
' is compelled tp^wait, without the pos^bility pf averting 
' them.' — Gvy Mamim/ngf Vol. 11. cb. 10. 

<< He smoothed his brows, as best he might, 
To the 4^^ c^ of ftut^mn nighty 
Wb^n mik& the tempest's roar; 

T 
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Yet still the cautious fishers eye 
The clouds, and fear the gloomy sky. 
And haul their barks on shore.'* 

Harold the Dauntless, Canto IT. St. 8. 

■ * 

^ Neither was his eagerness proportioned in all cases 

* to the motive of impulse^ but might be compared to the 
' speed of a stone^ which rushes with like fury down the 
' hilly whether it was first put in motion by the arm of a 
' giant, or the hand of a boy/— Briffo of Ldmmermoor^ 
Vol. I. ch. 8. 

* The mind of England^s Elizabeth* • ••was like one of 
^ those ancient Druidical monuments, called Rocking- 

* Stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he is painted, could 
' put her feelings in motion^ but the power of Hercules 
' could not have destroyed their equilibrium.'— Keni^ 
worth, Vol. IIL ch, 9- , 

^< My soul, though feminine, and weak, 
Can image his ; e'en as the lake, 
Itself disturbed by slightest stroke, 
Reflects the invulnerable' rock." 

Lady of the Lake, Canto IV. St. 10. 



« j-hey — 

Saw not nor heard the ambushmait. 
Heedless and unconcerned they sate, 
Wliile on the very verge of fate; 
Heedless and unconcerned remained, 
When Heaven' the murderer's arm restrained; 
As ships drift darkling down the tide, 
Nor see the shelves o'er which they glide." 

i2o*%, Canto IV. St. 27. 

" Then Roderick from the Douglas broke :— 
As flashes flame through sable smoke, 
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Kindling its wreaths,, long, dark, and low, 
To one, broad bla?e of ruddy glow, 
So the deep anguish of despair 
Burst in fierce jealousy to air." 

Ladj/ of the Lake, Canto II. St. 34. 



* He' (the Regent Murray) ' then turned slowly round 
towards Roland Graeme, and the marks of gaiety, real 
or assumed, disappeared from his countenance, as com- 
pletely as the passing bi^bbles leave the dark mirror of a 
still profound lake into which a traveller has cast a 
stone ; in the course of a minute his noble features had 
assumed their qatural expression of deep and even 
melancholy gravity/ — Abbot, Vol. 11. ch. 3. 
' It is probable the government' (of France in 1814-15) 
felt that their army resembled an evoked fiend, pressing 
for employment, and ready to tear to pieces even the 
wizard whom he serves, unless instantly supplied with 
other means of venting his malevolence.'— Paf^r^L^^^er^, 
Letter IV. 

I have noticed this comparison, because it seems to be 
a favourite. It occurs (as a quotation at least) in the Ufe 
of Swift — 

' Swift's mind was by one of his friends well likened to 
' a conjured spirit, that would do mischief if not supplied 

* with constant employment/ — Sect. I. p. 19. Ed. 1814. 
And again in Waverley — 

* ' I never Sjee that surJy fellow that dogs his heels,' 
^ said the Colonel* • • • * but he reminds me of lines I have 

* somewhere heard— '^pon the stage, I think j 

■ " Close behind him 
Stalks sidlen Bertram^ like a sorcerer's fiend, 
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Pressing to be employed*." 

§Vak)erky,Yohltt.ch.9. 

And the story of such a dasmon is told in a note on the 
Laj of the Last Minstrel (Canto II. St. 13), where we 
learn that Michael Scott at length conquered the fiend, 
by requiring him to make ropes of sand. I am'' well aware 
that the fiction itself hasbeeh made use of in various Forms 
by English^ French, and German writers; I only invite your 
attention here, to its frequent occurrence in the way of 
simile. 

The following comparisons both turn upon the same 
thought— 

'*- The bard shall scorn pedantic laws; . 
And^ as jbhe ancifliit art could stain 
Achievements on the storied pane, 
Irregularly traced and plann*d> 
But yet so glowing and so grand ( 
So shall he strive, in changeful hue. 
Field, feasts and combat to renew," &c. 

Marmion, Introduction to Canto V. 

* Tile language df Scripture — gkve, in Af acbritiPi ex- 
' hortation, a rich and solemn effect, like that whidl is 
' produced by ihe beams of thfe sufi strtathing through 
^ the storied re;pres'entation ttf Skittts atld Ma¥t;;^i's "ofi the 
' tjotbic window of stome anciettt cAihedttV-^TM^s of 
My Landlord, 1st Series, Vol. III. ch. 5. 

It is a frequent pi*actice of thfe novelist, and of ibehuthor 
of M^^mion in all hi!s (iirodtictiohs, \6 patise a ihomtot iii 

^ I am not acquainted widi diese Ifn^es, but am inclined to 
think the Colonel's great-grandflMll^ may htLve heard them at 
the Globe or Red Bull, when the ** Old Play" was acted there. 
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histiarraliveorargufuent^for the purpose of delivering some 
momlorsodal maxim, suggested to his acute and reflectiag 
iHnid by th^ subject before him. If I had not already 
teft myself, I fear^ without a claim to your further patience, 
it would be easy to produce many striking and 5fiaried ex- 
amples of this s^tentiotiB digression $ but at present, I 
will refer only to that triads which presents itself in eimil^ 
or extend<ed metaphor. 

<< Joy shook his torch above the band, 
By many a various passion fanned ; — 
As elemental sparks can feed 
On essence pure or coarsest weed, 
Gentle, or stormy, or refined^ 
Joy takeb the Colours of the mind/* 

Haf'old the Dnuntksi, Canto V. iSt 19. 

' It sterns as if great and violent grief or horror sotne* 
' times obscure the memory, and Spread a cloud, like that 

* of ata exploding cannon, over the circumstances with 
^ which they are &ccojnpanied/'— '^£60^, voL iii« oh. ^. 

' Greats men are as jealous of their thoughts as the wife 
' of King CbndauleB was of her charms^ and will as readily 

* punish those who have^ however involuntarily, beheld them 
' in mental dishabille and exposure/ — Ablmt^ voLiik oh* 3% 

A very ingenious^ though somewhat inaccurate allo*- 
sioB. 

^ It is acutely argued by Dennis^ in reply to ColUery 
' thtit Ithe depravi^ of tlie Iheatre^ when revived, was 
^ owing io that v^y suppression, which had prevented its 
' gfad^al reformation* And just sb a muddy stream, if 
' allowed its free course^ will gradually purify itself^ but H 
' daaskmai up for a season, and let loose at onoe^ its firsc 
' torrent cannot fail to be impregnated witli every impu*' 

* rity.* — Life of Drydmy Sect. ii. p. 73, ed. 1808. 
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' In a free country the barriers x)f etiquette betweenr.the 
' ranks of society are but frail and low, the regular gate. is 

* open, and the .tax of admittance a trifle ; and he wbo^ put 
^ of mere wantoBn.e98y overleaps, the {once, .may be justly 

* supposed not to have attained a philosophical indiffer- 

* ence.to the circumstance of b^ing born in the excluded 
' district/ — Lgfe qfSzvifiySecjt. iiu p. 137, ed,. 1814- 

This fondness of our authors for simile has some- 
^ times induced both to pursue it beyond the limits of cor- 
recjb taste.' For example: 

^ The monk dropped into the natural train of pensive 
' thought which these autumnal emblems of mortal hopes 

* are pectiliarly calculated to inspire. ^ There/ he said, look- 
^ ing at the leaves which lay strewed around, ^ lie the hopes 
^ of early youth.first formed that they may soonest wither, 

* and loveliest in spring to become most contemptible in 
' winter ; but you, ye lingerers/ added he, looking to a 

* knot of beeches which still bore dieir withered leaves, 

* 'you are the proud plans of adventurous manhood, fdrmed 
/ later, and still clinging to the mind of age, although it 

* acknowledges their inanity ! None lasts, none endures, 

* 8«ve the foliage of the hardy oak, which only begins to 

* shew itself when that of the rest of the forest has enjoyed 
^ half its existence. A pale and decayed hue is all it pos- 
' sesses ; but still it retains that symptom of vitality- to the 
' last. — ^So be it with father Eustace ! The fairy hopes of 

* my youth I have trodden under foot like those neglected 
^ rustlers — to the prouder dreams of my manhood I look 
^ back as t<> lofty chimeras, of whil!h the pith and essence 

* has long since faded ; but my religious vows, the faithful 
^profession which I have made in my maturerage, shall 
' retain life while aught of Eustace lives.' "^^^Monaskryf 
Vol I. ch. 8. 
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Such a lecture on leaves might have beciome the good 
father^s lips. well enough in a public address, but surely 
noman ever spun a thought so fine for his own particular 
edification. The following metaphor is, I think, carried 
one step too-far^- 

-Ambition is often' smothered when deprived of hope; 
'-but its^* restless ghost seldom- foils: to haunt those whom* it 
' has^ called vassals, 'and to excite them to animosity .or 

* vengeance, even after hope is no more/ — I4f^ of Swyi, 
Sect. vi. p. 360, ed. 1814. 

That ambition dies for want of hope, and that its ghost 
appears to men afterwards, is matter amply sufficient for 
one metaphor ; but when the author proceeds* to state 
what that ghost says or does, we find ourselves unftx- 
pectedly embarked in an allegpry, and resent the artifice 
while we own its ingenuity. The same observation will 
apply to the lines, 

" Within these walls, stifled by damp and stench, 
Doth Hope's fair' torch expire ; and at the sriuff, 
Ere yet 'tis quite extinct, rude, wild, and wayward, 
The desperate revelries of wild despair. 
Kindling their hell-bom cressets, light to deeds 
That the poor captive would have died ere practised, 
nil bondage sunk his soul to his condition." 

Prefixed to ch. 9, vol. ii. of Rob Roy, and said to be 
from < The Prison,' act 1. scene iii. 

V 

The next two similitudes have each a circumstance de 
trop. 

* The hail-drops in her hair — ^were like the specks of 
' white ashes on the t\visted boughs of the blacl^ned and 

* half consumed oak.'* — Tales of My Landhrdi^di Series, 
Vol. IV. ch. 1, note. 
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^ On the other i^kle ^at Isabella^ pkh at doath, her iong 
' hair uacurled by the eveaiag 4amp^ and falting oy^r 
^her $baoldera aad brea^f;, a9 the wet «treaiiieis di^op 
' firaw the fQft$t, when the six^m ha« pa^s^ awajr and left 
' the vessel stranded on the beach/ — Black JOmirf^ ch* 17» 

The foUpwuif; panage^, tbongb eootaiolqg no aiipile, 
may be motioned with prapiiet^ in ^m pl^ce^ im diapiaf - 
iug d^e Aame preoenese . to eonceU aiid overstraittiiig of 
thougbti'^ 



''* Scal^tered lay Jtbe bppes of fo^ 



In some forgotten battle sjain, 

And bleached by drifling wind and rain. 

***** 

Beneath the broad and ample bone. 
That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 
The field-fare framed her lowly nest ; 
There the slow blind-wpnn left his slime 
Off! jthe iSeet limbs that mocked at time ; 
And there^ toO; lay the leader's skull; 
Still wreathed with chaplet flushed and full. 
For beath-belli with her purple bloom, - 
Supplied the bonnet and the 0ime.'* 

Ladj^ (/the lake^ Canto III, St. 5, 

« 

" No, deep amid disjointed stones 
The wolves shall batten on his bones^ 
And then shall his detested plaid^ 
By bush and briar in mid air staid, 
Wave forth a banner fair and free, 
Meet signal for their reveliy.** 

Ibid. Canto IV. St. S8. 

A few such blemishes as these are not woi^y to be 
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balanced against the splendid excellencies I have before 
endeavoured to enumerate ; but the parallel between the 
novelist and minstrel becomes more complete, when it is 
shown that both are occasionally betrayed into a common 
fault by the morbid activity of an over-laboured imagina- 
tion. 
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LETTER VII. 

>[oyis— — signatur cera figuris, 
Nee manet ut fuerat, nee formas servat easdem, " 
Sed tamen ipsa eadem est. 

Ovid. Met. Lib. XV. 1 169, &c. 

Softly, my masters ; is not this the tale 
We heard from him o' the forest, that shrewd harper 
With the brief northern name ? Just so it ran, sure ; 
There was the knave that masked it in a cowl. 
And stared away men's ^stomachs at their meat, 
('Twas a mad jest) ; the old knight and his daughter ; 
(But he was then called Valentine, she Isabel) 
The youth that loved two maidens, fought for both^ too ; 
And the crazed wench that wander'd on the hills 
.AH pale and faded, like the languid moon' 
By day seen slumbering o'er a misty stream. 
Go thy ways, wag, do'st think we hear a story 
And take no note on't? 

Old Play. 

We enter now, Sir, upon a narrower field of criticism. 
Our attention has hitherto been directed to general cha- 
racteristics ; to the prevailing spirit of works collectively 
considered, rather than to the peculiar turn of separate 
productions. In the comparison which remains to be 
made of particular stories, incidents, and phrases, I think I 
shall be able to point out some resemblances so striking 
and undeniable, that it will almost appear a waste of 
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labour to have urged any argument derived from- other 
topics. Bat occasional and partial coincidences, howeirer 
pointed, may sometimes fail of producing absolute con- 
viction ; similarity c^&ble, or of language, may be imputed 
to chance, to the neeessaJy t^idency oi the subject, to in- 
advertent plagiarism, or to voluntary imitation. It is only 
whenp»there appears, as I have* endeavoured to show in the 
present instance^ a manifest conformity of general character^ 
that minute and detached corres|)ondencies can be undoubt^ 
ingly relied on, not as the beginnings of presumption,*but 
as the crown and consummation of proof. 

It cannot,' I think, be necessary to introduce the ensuing 
remarks by any extended criticism on the construction and 
management of fable^ as exemplified in the productions, 
collectively taken, of the novelist or poet. This subject has 
already been touched upon, and idl its most important 
points will be embraced by the observations to which we 
are proceeding. 

The circumstance in which the novels and poems most 
generally coincide is, a close connexion of the story with 
historic trudi and topo^aphical reality. Each tale is in 
fact an essay on the manners and political state of England 
or Scotland at a given period, as well as a narrative of ro- 
mantic adventures. Most of the novels, indeed, are pro- 
fessedly constructed on this plan. To praise the correctness 
of either writer in assigning to each p&rticular age, country, 
and class of people its proper habits and usages, social 
forms and ways of thinking, would be an insufficient as 
well ais needless commendation ; for the/ always treat of 
these subjects, not merely with accuracy, but with a learned 
exuberance, nay gratuitous prodigality of illustration, which 
can only be a£Porded by industry enamoured of its task. 

It is remarkable in the novels as well as poems, that the 
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author, white he traces an acourate and ccHiipvehenBive 
general picture of the tunes, often flborws grent judgoaefnt 
ahto in aeleetlBg fKMneione. pecuiudly, someatriildBg (Siistoin^ 
feshiqn/ or iriode of l^b, to stand! as a pffnoipal otjjecit in 
the i^egroiiHid. The border gai^iering, ia idie Lay oith» 
Jjajst Minstrels the Chapter at Holy blidid, ^i Manmon; 
the eironkting of the Fiery Gross, in dhie Lady.of4lie Lake; 
the Highland feast and stag hunt, in Wdverley '^^ the tour- 
nament^ in Ivanhoe{ and tbe Masque of Unreason, in the 
AUxDtf ; are among the det^iohed subjedsof ardbaologlisidl 
curiosity, which have been thus ii^geniously turned to ad<- 
vantage : the mo68-tr6(^r and the Liddesdale yeoman, in 
tiie poem first mentioned $ the buccaneer, in Rc^by ^ ihe 
Blue^owR, in the Andqqary; the Covenanters, la Old 
Mortality ^ and the soldier of fortune, in a Legend of Mon^ 
trose, i^re speeimeiis of oharacter sin^^ed out in the same 
manner to fill c^iitral places in die various pictuves oS 
society to which they belong, and form lea4ing points of 
the composition.^ 

"tliere is not/ 1 believe, a single tale of either wxiterv (ex« 
eq>t perhaps Guy Mannering) i^ «fhidi the advehtopes 
have not some connexioii, more oar less direct, with public 
affairs. In all the metrical romiuipes, ax|d nearly all the 
novels, a material pa?tof the interestliinges on some popular 
insurrection, tumult, fxt civil wfir« In mace dian half the 
novels, and most of the poem?, events iihpcurtant to the 
story are made to depend on the. issue of a ^ege or battle, 
whidi is des<»»ibed, I need not again say with what vigour 
and animation. The political and moral surveys, whether 
national or local, and the views of individual character and 
eonduct, as (burning a portion of h£itliry, aiv in all these 

* Vol. I ch. 20. ; ii. eh. I . f Vol. i. oh. 14. 
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prodtfetioBs much more learned and profound than the 
nature of such fiction requires; and the authors not only 
labour that Aabr narralSTes may coincide witli tbe grand 
outline of refccM^ed events, but endeavour to render the 
muisenMdnce still more pointed by their attention to minute 
detaSs of provincial and &mily traditicn. 

In most (if not aU) df the novels, and in the poems with- 
out cxeqpliony we find some real place mailLed oat as the 
principal scene of events; a fact sufficiently imiMressed upon 
the ttlnds of those 

^* Travellers from southern fields, 
Whether in talburj, barouche^ or mail*," 

who have periodically halted after the romantic Muse from 
castle to abbey, and from highland to island. Both 
^writers sh^w a singular address in making use of their 
local knowledge; their meidenta are contrive with an 
accurate consideration of distances and the relative posi- 
tion of places, which gives the whole fable an imposing air 
of truth; and the natural features and artificial embellish- 
ments of the re^on, whether soflness, or sublimity, or an- 
tique majesty, be their distinctive character, are celebrated 
with such warmth of feeling and yet justness of obser- 
vation, that the narrative gains richness, point, and energy, 
from poetic description, which, in other hands, too ofl;en 
introduces only feebleness and incoherence. By a singular 
versatility of imagination, both writers appear to become 
lurf^ralized at will in any spot with which it pleases them 
to coionect their story. Iiocal allusions^ whether, to events 
or objects, or to persons and families with which these toe 

* Harold th.c Dauntless, canto vi. st. 1. 
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connected) come from them with an artless fiicilityy and 
glide into discourse with a frequen<^ and unforced readiness 
that might at first sight be deemed the genuine result of 
early and long-cherished associations, if we. did not know 
with what success both novelist and poet have exercised the 
same talent of appearing at home through the whole extent 
of dieir romantic excunrions, fiom Angus to GaUoway, 
from Kenilworth to Loch Katrine^ firom the Vale of Don 
to the Sound of Mull. 

In those few novels where' the principal scenes of actum 
are denoted by fictitious names, the topographical details 
are not more vague or inconsistent on that account; but, 
on the contrary, are laid down with a circumstantial exact- 
ness, which often leads us to presume, and sometimes to 
conclude, undoubtingly, that real places are intended. Thus 
we may, I suppose, pronounce, without fear of mistake^ 
that Fairporf*^ means Arbroath, and that the noveUst^s 
Kennaquhairf is the place by men called Melrose j;. The 

* Antiquary. f Monastery and Abbot, 

t It is true the abbey of Kennaquhair is mentioned in the 
first chapter of the Monastery, as < founded in the same reign' 
with Melrose^ Jedburgh^ and Kelso; an expression which. ap- 
pears to discountenance this conjecture. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted ^itb the antiquities of Roxburghshire to know, 
whether there exist in that county more than one magnificent 
ruin of a religious structure dedicated to St. Mary, founded by 
David the first, in a rich Gothic style (see The Abbot, vol.i. 
ch. 13)» having curiously ornamented cloisters (Ibid, and Mo- 
nastery, vol. iii. ch. 9), bordering on the Tweed, in a serpentine 
part of its.course, aind near a ford (Ibid. ch. 1,5), overshadowed 
by mountains on the southward (Ibid. vol. iii. ch. 4), giving cele- 
brity by its ruins to a neighbouring village, and said to have 
anciently enjoyed nearly two thousand pounds in yearly money- 
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true situation of Warroch Point * is, I believe, like that of the 
old Thule, a subject still occasionally debated ; but there are, 
no doubt, enough of provincial virtuosi who could, if con- 
sulted, ducidate this subject; and we might probably, by a 
similar application, ascertain the exact site and work-day 
nanies of WolTs-hopef and Westbum fiat j, Glenn»^ 
quoich §, TaUy-Veolan^, and TiUietudlem ||. 

It has often surprised me, that no ix^enious person 
should ever have turned his mind to the compilation of a 
romantic gazetteer, omtaining an account of all the places 
mentioned in fictiidous history, and noticing the occasions 
on which they became illustrious, their vulgar and pbedc 
appellations, and the works in whidb they have figured. A 
collection of this kind would become peciiliarly interest- 
ing, if accompanied by maps constructed from the survey li 
and calculations of experiaiced novel-readers, exhibiting, in 
a conspicuous manner, the most celebrated parks, lodges, 
cottages, chateaux, castles (distinguishing the haunted firom 
the unhaunted), convents, hermitages, and caverns; and 
referring by appropriate signs to the most remarkable 
occurrences. Thus a pair of swords, or a cloud of smoke^ 
would denote a duel; the place in which a^ hero first saw 
his heroine, might be distinguished by an aprcrw ; a dagger 
would signify indiscriminately an assassination, or a lady's 

tent (Introductory Epistle to the Monastery) ; but it is certain 
that all these particulars apply to Melrose, and it maybe worth 
notice, that the family name of most importance in the two 
novels just dted occurs in the records of that religious establi^- 
ment> where Robert Avenel is mentioned as ' fanoiiliaris noster.' 
-^See Chalmerses CMedonia, vol. ii. ch. ii. s^c. 8* note (y). 

^ Guy Maanering. f Bride of Lammermoor. 

t Black Dwaff. § Wavttrley. || (Md Mortality. 
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unkmdndss ; and m hm^ wxmUi |>oiBt txi %he scene ef a 
seaadftlcms ndv^Mri^* The wanderings of entevpifeidg 
cbompidiiB pr b&iiished tovei»> itiigbi l>e Idddown iaa siepa- 
rai»lch$tt», the fll^Ur-derJys: always poinl&ag to the iibdde? c^ 
Dd[(gii<9ab And it would ber sm esP^cM^ of great ing^iDuQF 
to mfilic» with gec^aphi^I diatanctDosfl^ the changes wU eb 
have been wrought lit v^udoits times ift dbe ||toU(Mi ^iribSms 
and aatiiml' aspect of our globe, by wriders of lo% fmngi- 
nafldon and nncomproiaising temper ; when tiheyhailefcoit* 
veined Gitie& and provdnees firom: jriiaater to master without a 
bkmr struck or obgodaon hinted ; estabUdled' itQad^-stedd^ in 
the heaort of continenlB, and' carried inland plac0s fb th^ 
sea^siifo; abolished old;) eountri«l» and iiilaroduieed new; 
people deserts^ dried up riyers> created bdceai and islands 
vtitb a more j^tian volcanic facility^, melt^ down moc|iitain$ 
without fire or. megtu*, and, in short} produced more 
strange distortions ,in the face of our planet than ever 
hauntjadi itihe gc^ogic reveiies pf HiHtcm or Werner. 

But I am losing sight of the authors of MaisnioQ and 
Wa^erleg^ and enti^eat>.yo»r :forgiV€9[»es8 of ttiis idle di* 
gisesrioa 

Supposing the Dovelist tO: be the same writer with- the 
poe^ it was not to be expM^d 42iat he should &eqiaawij 

retam» in his prose comppsition^^ tp; thi^^vieigr .grou^ W 
which he had laid the scene of his poetic fictions. But we 
may often find both hovering round the same r^pn, and 
sometimes alighting on the sameuspot. The Scottish Border, 
for esampl^ which was rendered famous as a land of ro- 
mantic adventure by The Lay of the Iiast Minstrel, is also 
resorted to by the novelist in Guy JSk^neting, Rob Roy^ 
The Black Dwarf, The Monasteiy, and The Abbot: md 
in the last two novels, if I am not mistaken, we. meet the 
author on one of his earliest and brightest fields^ of poetic 
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triumph, the ven^tible precinct of Melrose. Those places 
in the south-eastem comer of Scotland, which are celebrated 
in Marmion, have not, as far as I recollect, been parti* 
cularly noticed in the novels ; but the district of Lammer^ 
moor, and that adjoining the Cheviots, arei made the scene 
of many interestii% events*. Edinburgh, with its romantic 
aiviroBs and nu^ificenf approaches, is largely and entbn-* 
siastically celebrated in Marmion, Waverl^, Guy Maniier- 
ing, The Heart of Mid-Lothian, and The Abbot. Loch 
Katrine is barely named by the novelist, but he has ex« 
patiated on the beauties of its. near neighbour,' Loch- Ard, 
and associated them with adventures of the most powerful 
interest f. Indeed, all the haunts of the Mac-Gr^ors are 
so. near in situation, and congenial in character, to those of 
the. Clan Alpine, that we scarcely feel ourselves on diffisrent 
ground, whUe contemplating the Highland sctoes in Rob 
Boy, from that with which the Lady of the Lake has long 
«go made us familiar. Both writers have occasionally j; led 
us into the county of York, though, it must be owned, in 
widely different directions. The Bridal of Triermain is a 
Cumberland story; and we visit Cumberland again in 
Wayerley, Guy Mannering, and the Heart of Mid-Lotliian, 
The sublime Hebridean Archipelago is as yet unentered 
by the novelist; but he, as well as the poet, extols with 
great ardour, and in language forcibly descriptive, the en- 
chanted isles and shores and waters of the Firth of Clyde, 
and the savage grandeur of Arranj. 



* Bride of Lammermoor. Rob Roy. 
f Rob Roy, vol. iii. 
I As in Ivanhoe, Rokeby, and The Heart of Mid- Lothian, 
vol. iii. 

§ Heart of Mid-Lothian, vol. iv. c. 5, &c. Lord of the 

X 
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. .To gaid a pretext for dwdHng on topagn^faical detail^ 
and ta maloe the reader engage himself in thcsn, witiiout 
feeliilg that the narrative languishes or deviates, both writers 
commonly represent some intelligent stranger (the hero^ 
or at kpst a principal personi^ of the story) as entcfria^ 
for the fir^i time into, the r^on which is to be dotcribed^ 
and. aurveying kst peculiarities with a traveller's earioi»^^ 
and with such other iieelingB as belong to his supposed <^ 
iteter. Thud tbei poet- leads King James astray tbroogfa 
the Trosaohs to the foot of Loob Katrine ; makes Manaion 
pause ai the various remarkable points of his progress from 
Korfaam to Edinburgh; .sends Arthur in quest of adven- 
tures amidst the Cumberland mountains *; and carries Bruce 
and his party among the majestic Hebridesy and into the 
wilds of l^ye*t*. And thus the novelist .conducts us, in 
company. with Edward Waverle)r, to the Braes of Ai^us 
and the ' Perthshire highlanda: with Henry Bertram we 
journey firoin Cumberland into Liddesdale; with Lovel ex- 
plore the counties beyond the Queen Vfeny; with Frauds 
Od^aldistcme visit Northumberland, proceed ta Glasgow, 
and penetrate into Rob Roy^s country ; with Jeanie Deans 
perform apilgrimage fixxn Edinburgh to Lopdon,tand from 
Londoa to the Clyde's mouth; with Captaki Dalgett^ 
perambulate the territoary of M.'QaIlumHaK)re; and travel 
wtthRoJbmd Gi«eme from the English Border to. the capital 
of ScoUand, up the Firth of Forth and across Fife to fidr 
Loch-Leven. 

Isles, canto iv. st. 13, Ac, V. st. 6, 7, 12, IS, &c. The scenery 
of Arran, worthy to be celebrated by suth a writer, 'is men- 
tioned with high praise in the notes to this poem, as well as in 
the text. Cantd v. note 1. 

* Bridal of Triermain, canto i. 
t Lord of the Isles, canto iii. st. 13, &c. 
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' Tte 4rataiatid character predomuiant^ iii the sfrNri^ ^ 
boA tbesti aCitbor^ ii» a |)dint of . resemblance which ba^. 
^feadybeen treats of, perhaps at too laaidb leilgtb. I: 
must hotter add here, that.the prop^nMty of both to tbia* 
^le of ocHnf)ositk«i U erinced not onfy bjil a cooftant ifi«> 
trodiiction of diabgue^ but^ still more vf&o^rkMyyby a 
frequent use of soUlpqoies. In works properly dramalk^. 
mck AU e(x:pedient is' often: indisiieiisable tor ihe comimmi^ 
eatioB b£ thoQghtSy purposes^ or eren facts, tvhichr couki not 
otherwise be made knokm; but in novds and romanocs it 
is Aeith^ n^ceteary^ Bor strikingly kdyantageons, nor yeiy^ 
commonly resorted to; andlis^ therefore, the more worthy 
of notice a^ a peailiarity, wheii inany times repeated: ' '. ' 
\ l%ere is scak'cely a tald of either the poet dr.ihe ndveiBt 
i^hieh does not afford examples of set soliloquy. For oat 
present purpose it will be sufficient to pdmt out in par- 
&ufatr those of Marmion^ at the Scottish inn, and after 
leaving Tantalloin*'; of Fitz^Jamcs, on first viewing Lock 
Katrine; of Douglas, on his approach to Stiilingf; of 
Edmiiad, when refoming to ihe robbers' cas?e after the 
attfhik oh Bokeby Caistle:}:; and of Bruce, on the eve of hie 
departure from Arran$ i those of Waverley, when infomied 
by JFergns of hk intended suit to Miss Bradwardine|[; of 
Henj^ Bertram, on first revisiting EUangowan ; of Qldssini 
labile watching the escape of Hatteraickf ; of the Black 
Swarf, after his interview with Westbumflat'^*; of Ravens^ 

* Marmion, canto iii. st. 17. canto vi. st. I7. 
. f Lady of the Lake, canto i. st. 15, 16. canto v. st. %0. 
' X Rokeby, eaato vi. st. 5. 

§ Lord of the Isles^ canto iv. st. SO. 

II Waverley, vol. iii. ch» 7. 

^ Guy Mannering, vol. iii. ch. 2. ii. ch. 12. 

*♦ Black Dwarf, ch. 6* 
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wood, after recdving the Lord Keq)er under hig roof*, of 
Abbot Boniface, on the tranquillity of his early days, com**^ 
pared with his present troublesome dignity ; of Father Eu- 
stace on the withered leaves in Glendeargf ; of Leicester, 
while perusing his future fortunes in the starry hea^n ; and 
of Varneyy when setting out i<x Cumnor, with the Elarl's 
message to his, lady j;. It would require but a momenlfs 
recollection to double the n)unber of instances; but I will 
detain you no longer on this point, excq>t to notice the 
foUomng short speech of Dousterswivel, where that per* 
sonage, in' the true style of the theatre, talks brd^^ En- 
{^ish to himself. ^ But, ah ! it is all nonsense; all one part 

< of de damn big trick and imposture. Ddvil ! that one 

< diick-^culled Scotch baronet, as I have led by the nose for 
* five years, should cheat Herman Dousterswiyel !'— ^nli- 
quartfi ¥oL ii. ch. 10. • 

As the beauty of these tales is oft^ enhanced by their ad* 
mirable dramatic effect, so toothey occasicmally lose in ele* 
gance and 'simplicity by an over-ambitious seeking after 
what are teclmically called coups-de-theatre. There are 
some, I will not say many passages of both writers, in which 
^th^ the transactions themselves are so remote from com- 
mon nature^ or the coincidences of time, place, situation of 
parties, and other accidents, are contrived with such ap- 
parent study, and so much previous sacrifice of probability, 
that the scene when fiilly opened appears not properly dra^- 
matic, but melo-dramatic. 

In Ivanhoe, when the castle of Front-de-boeiif is wrapped 
in flames, and its besiegers stand waiting its downfisdl, be* 

* Bride of Lammermoor, vol. ii. c. 1. 
t Monastery, vol. i. c. 6, 8. 
^ Kenilworth, vol. ii. c. 9. 
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Ixdd I the'SaxoD Ulrica, by vrhoBe hand the conflagration 
was kindled^ appears on a turret, < in the gaise of one of the 
' ancient furies, yelling forth a war-song/ her hair dishe- 
velled, and insanity in her eyes. Brandishing her distaff, 
she stands (like Fawdoun^s Ghost), among the erash^lg 
towers, till, haidng finished several stanzas of herbarbaroiis^ 
hymn, she at last sinks among the fiery ruins*. The whole 
incident is described with much spirit, and may not be in- 
consistent with manners and customs at some time prevalent 
IB our country : it would, no doubt, have made the fortune 
of a commpn romance ; but in such, a work as Ivanhoe, it 
appears, I think, too glaring and meretricious an orna- 
ment, and. too much in the taste of the Miller and his Men. 
The same melo-dramatic turn is observable in that striking 
passage of The Lady of the Lake, where a Sitxon soldier is 
employed, during the battle at Loch Katrine, to bring off a 
boat from' the island on which Sir Roderick'^s clansmen have 
placed their wives and families : 



'^* He nears the isle— and lo ! 



His hand is on a shallop's bow. 

Just then a flash of lightning came : 

It tinged tlie waves and strand with flame.— 

I marked Duncraggan's widowed dame, 

Behind an oak I saw her stand, 

A naked dirk gleamed in her hand : 

It darkened — ^but amid the moan 

.Of waves, I heard a dying groan ; — 

^nother flash ! — the spearman floats 

A weltering corse beside the boats ; 

And the stem Matron o*er him stood, 

Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 

Ladi/ of the Lake^ canto vi. st. 20. 

* Vol. in. ch. 1. 
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An incident 6f the same class; and renuorkable both for 
its fantastic effect^and fortHe improbable means 4ind*abri^ 
manner of its accomplishment^ is the interruption of Miss 
yore's marriage, by the Black Dwiia*f issuing from belnnd a 
monument in the family chapel^ and proctaimiag himself 
the rightful lord of Ellieslaw, his pretesisions being sap* 
ported by a party irho had opportmiefy assembled inanrma 
for another purpose, at the monient wheb their aid was 
wanted i^ tEis adventure; and the plot hdvli^ b^m still 
jfurther assisted by the Castle doors standing all open, and 
the servants l^eing all intoxicated*. Another scene of the 
same character occurs in Rokeby -f-, where l^ifip Mortb^Q^ 
supposed to have been assassinated at M arston-Moor, starts 
iqp from behind the tomb of his wife exactly in time to 
parry the stab which Risingham aims at Wilfrids 

To vary narrative by (^ introduction of detached lyiv 
cal pieces^ is a practice resorted to with chalBCteristio 
frequency by the poet, aifid occasionally, though m6it4 
sjlaringly, adopted by the novelist. In this, too, both, at 
times, become a litde theatrical. The scene contrived for 
Waverley by Miss Mac-Ivor, at the cascade, where, after 
terrifying the Southron by a display of her activity in walking 
^ oyer four-inched bridges,' she seats herself on a mossy frag- 
ment of rock, at a convenient distance from the ^raterfall, and 
touching her harp, pours forth a long but spirited Jacobite 
invocation I, is got up with too evident an attention to stage 
effect ; and the performance of Ellen Dou^a^ before Fitz- 
James, under circumstiEtnces not very dissimilar I, has some- 

* Black Dwarf, ,ch. 18. f Canto ii. st. 17 to 21. 

X Waverley, vol, i. ch. 22. 
^ Lady of the Lake, canto i. st. 30 to 32 : — 

<' She paused — then, blushing, led the lay 
To grace the stranger ^of the day.**— st. 32. 
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thing of the same fault We now and then find entire songs, 
deliberately executed in situations which are usually (except 
in operas,) considered the most uninviting to vocal exhi- 
bition. Thus, in the Lady of the Lake, a bridegroom sum* 
moned away in the midst of the nuptial ceremony, to for- 
ward Sir Roderick's fiery cross, breaks out in * voluntary 
' solig/'and completes three* long stanzas of the impromptui 
whiie * glancing o^er bank and brae,* with the speed of ' fire 
* from fltnt*.' And, I have already mentioned the passage 
of Ivanhoe, where the Saxon virago chaunts fifty lines ^of 
martial poetry from the top of a burning casde in which she 
is about to perish. 

' It has been frequendy noticed as b, fault in the storiei^ of 
both these authors, that the hero (by which name, accord- 
ing to romantic etiquette, we are to understand tbe per*- 
sonage who marries the heroine), is not sufficiently imporU 
ant, and fails to maintain his le^timate pre-eminence above 
the other characters. This deficiency is, I think, attribiita* 
ble, in difibrent instances, to different causes, and not tmi-^ 
formly to the s^me, as critics seem to have. assumed, who 
lay the whole blame on the general faultlessness or inactivity 
of these nominal heroes. 



Waverley havidg caused inquiry to be made respecting the 
expressions d!{)plied to himself by Fergus's Celtic bard, < Una 
returned in a few minutes, and repeated to her mistress a few 
lines in Gaelic.^ Flora seemed to think for a moment, and then 
slightly colouring, she turned to Waverley — ^ it is impossible, to 
gratify your curiosity, C^tain Waverley, without exposing my 
own presumption. If you will give me a few moments for con- 
sideration> I will endeavour to engrafl the meaning of these lines 
upon a rude English translation,' * &c. — Waverley, y oh i. ch, 22. 

* Canto ill. st. 22, 3. 
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One circumstance very common in the novels and poems, 
and highly disadvantageous to the principal pepciiagey is, 
that during a great part of the story, he is made the blind 
or involuntary instrument of another's purposes; the attend* 
ant on another's will ; and the sport of events over which 
he exercises no controul. Such, for example^ is Waveirley ; 
a hero, who, from beginning to end of his history, is scarcely 
ever left upon his own hands, but appears almost always 
in the situation of pupil, guest, patient, proteg6, or pri- 
soner; engaged in a quarrel from which he is unoon- 
sdousty extricated ; half duped and half seduced into re- 
bellion ; ineffectually repenting ; snatched away by. accident 
from his sinking party ; by accident preserved from justice ; 
jand .restored by the exertions of his friends to safety, for- 
tune, and happiness. Such a hero is De Wilton, who is in- 
troduced to us as the vanquished rival of Marmion, becomes 
by, mere chance the Baron^^s attendant and guide^ and ob- 
jtains in his, execution of that of&ce the means and oppor- 
tunity of achieving the few acts we find recorded of him. 
JVf ajicolm Graeme, in the Lady of the Lake, is a royal ward, 
without cpmmand of vassals or lands; makes a truant ex- 
pedition (for a generous purpose, indeed), to : Loch |i[a- 
trine, where he hears the proposal of Roderick Dhu for the 
hand of Ellen discussed and rqected without his inter- 
ference draws on a momentary quarrd with the chieflain, 
by a somewhat unseasonable act of gallantry, incurs the r&» 
buke of Douglas, and returning homewarcls, is consigned to 
prison, from which he is released at the end of the story by his 
mistresses interest with the Monarch. Henry Bertram might 
justly claim tq be the hero of Guy Mannering, if perils, 
labours, and courageous achievements, could of themselves 
confer such a dignity; but it is difficult to consider him in 
that light, because we see him the mere king of a chess- 
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boards advanced, withdrawn,, exposed, protected, at the 
pleesuxe of those who play the game over his head/ The 
character of Francis Osbaldistone is not too insipidly inir 
maculate to engage sympathy or awaken curiosity ; but it 
wants that commanding interest which should surround the 
first personage of a novel; and the reason is, that in almost 
every part of the story we find him played upon as a dupe, 
di^osed of as a captive, tutored as a novice^ and unwittingly 
exciting indignation as a Marplot. Omitting other in- 
stances of the same kind, I will produce one character for 
the purpose of contrast. The Master of Ravenswood* 
performs fewer feats of knight-errantry than any of the wor- 
thies I have mentioned, except, perhaps, Malcolm Graeme ; 
to shoot a bull ; to cross swords with Bucklaw ; tp stare 
down and ballet Craigengelt ; and (a more desperate ven- 
tore than any) to brave the acrimony of Lady Ashton, 
fbnns^ I think, the sum of his achievements. Yet no indi- 
vidoal in any of the novels or poems more completely n^ain- . 
tains his pre-eminence as the hero ; for the whole action 
dep^ids upon, and centres in him : his ruling influence is 
always fdt, whether he be absent or present ; and of all the 
pas6i<»is, whether hatred, love, admiration, hope, or fear, 
which vary and animate the successive scenes, he is the 
gf^nd, ultimate, and paramount object. 

It is also the misfortune of many heroes in these works, 
to be constantly thrown into shade by som6 more prominent 
character. This is particularly the case with De Wilton 
and Grfleme; witfr Redmond O'Neale in Rokeby, who 
shrinks to a mere idle stripling, beside the dignified Mcn-- 
^am, and the awful barbarian Risingham ; with Ronald of 
file Isles, who, throughout the tale which takes its name from 

* Bride of Lammermoor^-Tales of my Landlord^ 9d Series. 

Y 
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bert Bruce; with Waverley, with Henry Bertram^ with 
Francis Osbaldistone, who pl^iys a second part to Diana 
Vernon, to Baillie Jarvie, to Rob Roy, and even ta Rash- 
leigh ; with Ivanhoe, whose best gifts dwindle to insignifi- 
cance before the prowess and magnanimity of Richard, and 
the sense and fortitude of Rebecca : but such is not the pre-, 
dicament of Ravenswood, who preserves the same majestic 
ascendency over all the various characters, of whatever qua- 
lity, humour> or disposition^ with whom he is placed ia 
contact. ^ 

Another circumstance, which has operated to the prejudice 
of several very promising heroes, is, their being 8u£fered to te^ 
main so long inactive, as entirely to forfeit their importance, 
and almost to run the risk of being forgotten by slow or 
forgetful readers. Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, and Lovel in the 
Antiquary, are placed in this situation ; and Malcolm Gramme 
continues in retirement till we hardly wish for his return. 

But there is an error, if possible, stiQ more fatalj which 
both the novelist and the poet have incautiously committed 
in more than one instance. It is in vain that the hero is 
kept almost perpetually in view, that he seeks d^perate ad- 
ventures, and defies danger and hardship ; in vun that he 
moves cfonspicuous, nay, pre-eminent, in most scenes, and 
in many, engrosses our whole anxiety — if, upon sdme one 
important occasion, when the great interests of the story are 
at stake, and our concein in the action is wound up tQ its 
highest pitch, he is permitted to be absent, or, still worse^ to 
stand by as an idle spectator. Heroic importance^ like po- 
litical influence, or female ascendency, must be. guarded 
with incessant care, for a moment's rivalry may sometimes 
be fatal. 

In all the works of the novelist, there is no character of 
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the s&me class more vigorously drawn^ or more variouslj 
illustrated, than that of Henry Morton : his qualities^- are 
^uch as at once compel our sympathy and command our 
respect, and many principal events of the story receive their 
whole impulse and direction from his will. But, during 
those scenes with the insurgents at Drumclog, those scenes 
so animated and intensely agitating, that I doubt if they 
"have ever been surpassed by the present or any other fa- 
bulous^ writer, Henry Morton is quietly seated on a hill, 
awaiting the event, and only contrives at the close of the 
engagement to incur some danger by interposing in behalf 
of iLfOrd Evandale. When the resolution is taken to defend 
the castle of Tillietudlem, that moment, at which, perhaps, 
the interest of the story arrives at its highest pointy Henry 
Morton is hearing sermons in the fanatical camp. When 
his fellow-rebels appear before the council, and the enthu- 
siast Macbriar is enduring torture with a martyr's constancy, 
Henry Morton is standing aloof, with his pardon in his 
hand, though not an unconcerned, yet a passive spectator. 
When the gallant Evandale &lls a victim to his own high 
spirit, and the baseness of his enemies, Henry Morton, 
diqu^ hastening to his rescue, comes too late to succour, 
cr to assist personally in avenging Jiim. Thus, at several of 
the most important conjunctures, our whole interest and 
sympathy are demanded for Claverhouse, for Bothwell, for 
Comet Grahame, for Lord Evandale, and for the Cove- 
nanters; while for Morton, we have only the observation of 
Henri IV, to the brave Crillon, * Tu nV dtois pas.' 

Malcolm Ghraeme is the * brave Crillon* of the Lady of 
the Lake; Roderick Dhu is vanquished; Malcolm is not 
there; a battle is fought at Loch Katrine;, he is not there; 
Douglas mixes in the royal sports, (^nds the king, and is 
i)pme off a prisoner, M^colm is not there ; the fair Ellen 
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makes her way through the soldiery at Stirling Castl(^ and 
presses for access to t]^e monarch; Malcolm is uot there. 
The protracted and total inactivity of a hero himself is not so 
fatal to his credit as the exploits performed by others with- 
out his participation. De Wilton is the Crillon of Floddeu 
Field. In the magnificent and energetic description of that 
battle, our enthusiasm is excited for Surrey, Stanley^ Tun- 
stall, Dacre ; we hang in suspense on the fates of Marmion, 
plunge eagerly into the fight with Blount and Fitz-Eustace, 
and look with sympathy and admiration on the deserted 
Clare. But when the damsel naturally asks, ^ Is Wilton 

* there ?' the |ioet does not care to give an answer ; and it 
matters little that after the battle is over, the slain buried, 
and the funeral oration spoken, we are charged, on pain of 
being set down as * dull elves*,' to believe, that* Turit 

* Gregory never did such deeds in armsf,' as this same De 
Wilton. \ 

The character of Ivanhoe again suffers more in my opinion, 
by his quiescence during the storming of Torquilstone, than 
it gains by bis gallant bearing at Ashby, or his truly chival- 
rous self-devotion in the lists at Templestowe; ^d Waver- 
ley sinks into absolute insignificance, by sustaining only the 
part of a common spectator in the highly tragic scene pf 
Mac-Ivor's and Evan Dhu s condemnation. 

There is^ I think, in the minds of most readers, a natural, 
and not ungenerous prejudice against him, who, by whatever 
means, escapes from the disaster in which his party or 
friends are involved, and is seen enjoying security, or ev^n 
pursuing his way to happiness, while they encounter their 
fate. Our affections and sympathies- obstinately adhere to 

* Seejcantovi. st. 38. 

t Henry IV, Part I. act v. sc. 3. 
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the falling, more eq^ecially if they fell bravely and be- 
comingly; we are disposed, at the same time,, to en- 
tertain something like contempt for the inglorious safety 
of those who survive the ruin ; and to cry out, like the 
indignant father of the last remaining Horatius, < QuH 
* moupfit* V The contrast of Henry Morton, pardoned by 
the government, and pursuing his fortune in Holland, with 
Macbriar tortured and put to death, with Burley, a wao- 
darer in the desert hills, and with so many other associates of 
their rebellion slain, persecuted, and proscribed, is almost 
fatal to the romantic interest of his character: and I do not 
know that I have ever cordially forgiven Waverley ftnr not 
being hanged with Fergus Mac-Ivor; though the chieftain, 
it must be owned, had by far the stronger vocation to that 
destiny. • 

It would perhaps be too much to pronounce in general, 
that the dignity of a hero is compromised by his cherishing 
an unrequited passion, in subordinate personages, as 
Wilfrid in Rokeby, Lord Evandale in Old Mortality, and 
Edward Glendinning in the Monastery, disappointment of 
this kind has an effect by no means ungraceful, nor is it any 
serious disparagement, even to the principal character, to be 
once denied, if ultimately successful, like Level in The 
Antiquary, But I think the hero appears in no very flat- 
tering light, when, after neglecting a lady who was willing 
to be won, for the sake of some haughtier beauty, he finds 
his suit rejected, not for the sake of any earlier lover, but 
from mere disinclination, and at length, despairing of suc- 
cess, returns for consolation to the once slighted but stiU 
compassionate fair one,—" 



* CpmeiUe, Horace^ acte iii. sc. 6. 



*< Flava excutitur Chlo§, 
Rejectseque patet janua Lydiae^." 

This proceeding, however frequent it may be in actual life, 
is not, I believe, very common in romance, and we may there^ 
fore observe, as a remarkable coincidence, that the whole 
story, exactly as I haye given it^ occurs^ once at least in the 
poemSj and again in the novels. The Lord of the Isles, be- 
loved by Edith, to whom he has long been contracted, takes 
advantage of a sopaewhat unhandsome pretext, to throw off 
hi$ engagement, and prefers his suit to Isabel, the sister of 
]Qrucje; but when the lady )ias declined bis addresses and 
retired into a coi^vent, he begins to perceive the merit of 
ber affironted rival; then 

m 

^'' dwells he on" her " juster claims^ 



And oft his breach of faith he blames f /' 

and at length he decently resigns himself to her disposal 
on the field of Bannockburn, The situation of Waverlev 
widi Miss Bradwardine and Flora Mac-Ivor is preci^y the 
same, except that in this case there is no violated contract. 
The rejection here is accompanied with some appearance 
of contempt for the gallanfs character; and in both in- 
stances the inflexible damsel is so sincerely indifierent, that 
she exerts considerable industry in promoting the revolt of 
her admirer. 

In Harold the Dauntless, a story not otherwise resem- 
bling either of tihose last mentioned, the patient Eivir makes 
prize of the hero's rugged heart, after he has failed in his 
courtship to th^ outlaw's daughter. 

* Hor. lib. iii. od. 9. 

f Lord of the Isles, canto vi.4it. 6, 
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' There is one peculiar drcumstaUce which, from itB fW-> 
quent repetition in the stories of both writers, may be justly 
noted as characteristic; and I mention it in this place, be«? 
cause it often serves to counterbalance^ in some d^^ee, the 
e£Pect of those incidents which have been pointed out as 
diminishing the hero's importance, 

I have already praised the address with which both 
writers conduct their quarrels, and the skill and apparent 
experience in the use of arms displayed in their single 
combats. In almost every tale some conflict of this kind 
occurs, exciting a powerM interest both by the manner ia 
which it is related, and by the momentous consequences 
depending on its issue. But it is still more remarkable 
that both the author of Waverley and the author, of Mar- 
mion repeatedly (though, I believe, unconscious themsdves 
of reiterating the same idea) introduce a personal struggle 
between two individuals whose characters form nearly the 
s^une contrast as those of Zerbino and Mandricardo, or 
Ruggiero iEind Rodomonte; the one (usually the hero <^ 
t^e story) a preux chevalier, gallant, courteous, accpm* 
plished, and beloved; the other fierce, rude, and lawless^ 
poss^sing a giant's strength, and using it like a giant, yet 
so far respectable for his prowess, or recommended by some 
wild and irregular virtues, that we cannot look upon his 
fidl with absolute unconcern. The gentler knight always 
proves victorious, or at least comes out of the conflict witli 
honour. 

The most celebrated and striking incidents of this kind 
in the poems are the momentary encounter of Malcolm 
Graeme with Roderick Dhu, and the Chieftain's combat with 
Fitz-James*. Of the same class are Wilfrid's stru^le 

* luB,Ay of the Lake, canto ii. st. 34, &c. Canto v. st. 12, &c. 
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with fiiati^ham, and the engagement at Rdkeby, where 
Redmond and Wilfrid are both opposed to the redoubt^ 
free-booter*. To these instances we may add th^ skirmish 
between Baron Cranstoun, the fair Margaret*s true knight, 
aod the hairdy moss^troc^r^ William of Deloraine. Let 
me now beg you to observe how the same kind of interest 
is* excited in the novels by the same means. Ivanhoe is 
more thaa <mce the adversary of Boia-Guitbert; Morton 
gtapfieB with the ferocious Bvrley-f; and Henry Bertram 
(not indeed single-^handed) with the Dutch Caliban Dirk 
Hatteraick|. In A Legend of Montrose^ the courteous 
Menteith is furiously defied to combat by M^Aulay, but 
the Highlander's^ frantic impatience brings the quarrel to a 
premature issue $• The hostile meeting of Lovel with the 
fiery and insolent M^Intyre is an adventure differing in 
some of its drcumstaniss from those I have just mentioned, 
bit deriving all its strength o£ effect from the same opposi* 
tioQ of a fierce, violent, and overbearing, to a mild, just, 
aaad temperate character||. It is true that in this instanee 
bdth the champions are gentlemen^ natives of one country, 
and educated in similar habits; but every romanee*reader 
knows that a story may have its Saracen without whiskers 
cur turban, and the hero be menaced or the heroine dis* 
quieted by an Orson in epaulettes, or a Loupgarou de so- 
<Ait6i Again, Waverley finds an ' antagonist in Fergns^ 
M^Ivorf , and the d^ill and courage of Francis Osbaklistone 

♦ Rokeby, canto ii. st. 20. Canto v. 26^ &c. 
+ OW MortaKty, last vol. ch. 14. 
X Guy ManneriDg, vol. iii. eh. 15. 

§ Legend of MoBtrase^ last chapter. 
II Antiquary, vol. ii. ch. 4, 5. 
IF Waverley, vol iii. ch. 1 1. 
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9M tetiatfvJiy tasked by the maligaky and ruffiffltdy swoi^s- 
maneliip of Rashlelgh*^ 

I have idready^ m criticizing the dialogue of these aii^tiiors^ 
paased a just but imperfect encomium on th^r talent for th« 
delineation of character. In the works ofmen uniting such 
copiousness of invention with such nicety of discrimination^ 
we must not expect, as in the productions of inferior writer^ 
to find the same individual repeatedly brought upon the 
scene under a new name : but we may often discern a ge-f 
neral family likeness between p^sonages <>f the same class 
in the novds and poems; and there are some instances of 
dose partial resemblance, to which I shall solicit your at« 
tention. 

But before ye proceed to more particular comparison, I 
cannot help dwelling for a moment on the great similarity of 
manner apparent in the female portraits of the two writers. 
The pictures of their heroines are executed with a peculiar 
fineness, delicacy, and minuteness of touch, and with a care 
at times almost amounting to timidity, so that they generally 
appear more highly finished, but less boldly and strikingly 
thrown out, than the figures with which they are surrounded. 
Their elegance and purity are always admirable, and are 
happily combined, in most instances, with imafiected ease 
and natural spirit. Strong practical sense is their most 
prevailing characteristic, unaccompanied by any repulsive 
air of selfishness, pedantry, or feminine harshness. Few 
writers have ever evinced, in so strong a degree as the 
authors of M armion and Waverley, that manly regard, 
and dignified but enthusiastic devotion, which may be ex* 
pressed by the term loyalty to the fair sex, the honourable 
attribute of chivalrous and romantic ages. If they touch 

♦ Rob Boy, vol. ii. ch. 12; 
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on the fiiults of womaidcfaid, thdr sfiatire is. playful, not gqh* 
tenoptuous; and their acquaintance with female m^nner^ 
graces, and foibles is apparently dr&Wn, not from libertine 
experience^ but from the guileless familiarity of domestic 
life. 

Of all human ties and connexionis there is none so fre- 
quently brought in view, or adorned with so many touches 
of the most affecting eloquence by both these writers^ astbe 
pure and tetider relation of father and daughter. Douglas 
and Ellen in the Lady of the Lake will immediately occur 
to you as a distinguished example. Their mutual affection 
and solicitude; their pride in each other's excellencies; the 
parentis regret of the obscurity to which fate has doomed 
hU child; and the daughter's self-devotk>n to her father^s 
welfare and safety, constitute *the behest interest of the 
poem, and that which is most uniformly sustained; nor 
does this or any other romance of the same author contain 
a finer stroke of passion than the overboiling of Douglas's 
wrath, when, mixed as a stranger with the crowd at Stirling, 
he sees his daughter's &vourite Lufra chastised by the royal 
huntsman. 

*^ The King's stout huntshian saw tiie sport 
By strange intruder broken short ; 
Came up, and with his leash unbound. 
In ang^r struck the noble hound. 
—The Douglas had endured, that morti, 
The King's cold look, the nobles' scorn^ 
And last, and worst to spirit proud, 
Had borne the pity of the crowd : 
But Lufra had been fondly bred. 
To share his board, to watch his bed; 
And oft would Ellen, Lufra's neok, 
In maiden glee, with garlands de£k : 
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They wore such playrmatee^ that wjUi name 
Of Lufr^ EUen*s . image jcame^ 
His ^fled ^jnrath is brixpming high, 
Jb darkened brow and flashing eye ; 
As waves before the bark divide. 
The crowd gave way before his stride. 
Needs but a buffet, and no more. 
The groom lies senseless in his gore : 
Such blow no other hand could deal, 
TJiough gauntleted in glove of steel. 

Lady of the Lake, Canto V, St. 25. 

In Rokeby the filial attachment and duteous anxieties of 
Matilda form the leading feature of her character, and the 
chief source of her distresses. The intercoufse between 
King Arthur and his daughter Gyneth, in The Bridal of 
Triermain, is neither long, nor altogetlier amicable ; but the 
monarch's feelings on first beholding that beautiful ^ slip of 
^ wilderness*,' and his manner of receiving her before the 
queen and court f, are too forcibly and naturally described 
4o be omitted in this enumeration. 

; Of all the novels, there are at most but two or three if in 
which a fond father and affectionate daughter may not be 
pointed put among the principal characters, and in which the 
main interest of many scenes does not arise out of that pa- 
'4;ernal and filial relation. What a beautiful display of natural 
feeling, under every turn of circumstances that can render 
the situations of child and parent agoniring or delightful, 
runs through the history of David Deans and his two 
dau^ters ! How affecting is the tale of Leicest^'s un- 

^ Measure for Measure, act iii. sc. 1. 

t Bridal 'of Triermain, canto u. st. H, 15. 

% Old Mortality, Monastery, Abbot. 
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happy Coontesfl, after we have seen her (amken fiither 
consuming away with moody sorrow in his joyless manor- 
house* ! How exquisite are the grouping and contrast of 
Isaac, the kind bat sordid Jew, and his heroic Rebecca, of 
the buckram Baron of Bradwardine and the sensitive Rose, 
the reserved but ardent Mannering, and the flighty coquette 
Julia! In the Antiquary f, and Bride of Lammermoor:|:, 
anxiety is raised to the most painful height by the spectacle 
of father and daughter exposed together to imminent and 
frightful peril. The heroines in Rob Roy and the Black 
Dwarf are duteous and devoted davigbters, the one of an 
unfortunate, the other of an unworthy parent. In . the 
whole story of Kenilworth there is tiothing th»t more 
|trongly indicates a master-hand than the paternal carefcd- 
ness and apprehensions of the churl Foster; and among the 
most striking scenes in A Legend of Montrose/is that ih 
which Sir Duncan Campbell is attracted by an'dbscure 
yearning of the heart toward his unknown child^.the bu{^ 
.posed orphan of Darnlinvarach^. 

I am much deceived if the hand of our novelist is not 
distinctly to be traced in the ^ha^acters of those ima^baiy 
correspondents, to whom the traveller Paul inscribes his 
excellent Letters. < It is three long weeks,' he saySy in th^ 
opening of his first coipmunication, < since I left the. old 
'* man^ion-houde, which> for years before^ has not found me 

< aosent for three days; and yet no letter has assured its 

< Quiet it^mates atid neighbours whinther my curiosity has 

< met Its punishment. Methinks I s^ the evening drde 

< assembled, and anxiously expressing their doubts and feais 

♦ Kenilworth, vol. i. ch. 12. f Vol. u cb« 7, 

X Vol. i. ch. 4. . 

§ Tales of my Landlord, Third Series, vol. iv. ch. 1> 3* 
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5 on ficcoctnt of the adventurous traveller. The major viM 
* talk of the dangers of outposts and free corps, and lamoit 
that I could not have marched under the escort of his old 
messmates of the * * * * regiment. The laird will speak 
scholarly and wisely of the dangers of highway robbery 
and overturns in a country where there are neither justioes 
of peace nor turnpikes. The minister^ again, will set up 
his old bugbears of the inquisition and of the lady who 
sitteth upon the Seven mils. jP^eter the politician wiH 
have his anxious thoughts on the state of the public ^irit 
in France;, the prevalence of jacobmical opinions, — the 
reign of mobs, and of domiciliary visits, — the horrors of. 
the lantern and of the guillotine. And thou, my dear 
sister, whose life has been one unwearied course of a£- 
fectionate interest in the health and happiness of a cross 
old bachelor brother, what woeful anticipations must thy 
imagination have added to this accumulation of dangers ! 
Broken sleep, bad diet, hard lodging, damp sheets^ have, 
in yotir apprehension, already laid me up a patie];]it in the 
cabaret of some miserable French village^ which neither 
affords James's Powders, nor Da%'s Elixir, nor any of 
those infallible nostrums which your charily distributes 
among our village patients, undiscouraged hy the db- 
^tinacy of those who occasionally die^ in despite both of 
the medicine and physiciap. ~ It well becomes the .otgect 
of so'^much and such varied solicitude, to remove it as 
speedily as the pbsts of this distracted country will peam^t. 
I anticipate the joy in every countenance when, my packet 
arrives; the pleasure with which eadh will seize the epiatif 
addressed to himseli^ and the delight of old Jiun^s, wh^^ 
jretumed from the postoffice at -* ^\h» delivers with an 
air of triumph the long expected dispatches, and then^ 
Smoothing hia grey hairs with one hand, and holding with 
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y the other the handle of the door, lingers in the parlour, 

* till he, too, has the reward of his diligence, in learning 

* his master's welfare. 

< Till these news arrive/ 1 cannot flatter myself that tbin^ 

* will go perfectly right at the (^d chateau ; or, rather my 

< vanity suggests, that the absence of so principal a persoii 
' among its inmates and intimates has been a chilling damp 
' upon the harmless pleasures and pursuits of those who have 

< remained behind. I shall be somewhat disappointed, if 
^ the Major has displayed alacrity in putting his double- 
^ barrel in order for the moors ; or if the Laird has shown 

< his usual solicitude for a seasonable sprinkling of rain to 

< refresh the turnip-field. Peter's speculations on politics, 
^ and his walks to the bowling-green, have been darkened, 

< doubtless, and saddened by the uncertainty of my fate; 
^ and I even suspect the parson has spared his flock one 
' Seventhly of his text in his anxiety upon my account. 
^ For you, my dear Margaret, can I doubt the interest you 

< have given me in your aflections from the earliest period 
^ of recollection, when we 'pulled gowans together upon the 
^ green, until the moment when my travelling trunk, packed 
' by your indefatigable exertions, stood ready to be locked, 
^ but ere the k^y could be turned, reversihg the frolics of 
^ the enchanted chest of the Merchant Abudah^ sprung once 
' more open, as if in derision of your labours? To you, 

^ therefore, in all justice belong the first fruits of my cor- ' 

* respondence.' — PauFs Letlersj Letter I. 

In this cluster of personages the author has united all 
that antique sunplicity, that cordial feeling, that eccentric 
quaintoess of humour, and that well-bred and somewhat 
aristocratic air, which the novelist so delights to combine 
in his family pieces.- You may trace in the sentences I 
have extracted SQme points of strong rejspnibl^ce to the 
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* adieuft of Waverley */ on his departure from the fiunily 
iiian9ion where he had passed his youth. The militaryi 
and stately, and tender farewell of Sir Everard; his caution 
against < rakes^ gamblers, and whigs ;' Aunt RachePs as- 
siduity in 'fitting out her nephew for the campaign*; and the 
counsels of the Rev. Mn Penlbroke, < to eschew the profane 
5 company of scoffers and latitudinarians, too much abounds- 

* ing in the army,^ and to resist the < pernicious doctrines in 
:* church and state,^ < of presby terians and other sectaries/ are 
very much in the manner of Paul's < Kinsfolk ;' and I am 
confident of having seen * Old James' in the novelist's ser- 
vice, though I cannot distinctly recollect flie occasion* 

The contrasted characters of Wycliffe and Risingham 
form, in many particulars, an exact parallel fo those of 
Glossin and Hatteraick; indeed, the two confederacies in 
guilt are carried on under circumstances so precisely similar, 
and give rise to scenes so nearly resembling each other, that 
it is almost impossible to look upon the tales of Rokeby and 
Gruy Mannering as the work of different authors. In both 
cases we have a politic, hypocritical, and fearful, but whplly 
unprincipled villain employing the services of a ruffian, 
fierce, debauched, and uncompromising, yet retaining some 
fiunt sparks of generous nature; the one surrounding him- 
self with a vast and complicated web of machinations, the 
other intent only on immediate gain, security, and ven- 
geance; the one detesting and fearing his^ accomplice's 
reckless ferocity; the other impatient of his ^suborner's 
timorous cunning, and even disgusted by the utter wicked- 
ness of his intrigues. Their conferences resemble each other 
in so many points, that to give a perfect display of the like- 
ness it would be necessary to transcribe them entirely. Os- 

* Vol. i. ch. 5, 6. 
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Wald, like Glosfiin^ meeUshis confederate witli a mind lia- 
rassed by remorflefill dreams*; each feels a personal ap- 
prehension from the savage violence of his agent ; each veik 
his fear and hatred under terms of endearment-^' good 

* gentle friendf — * my good friend'—* my dear Dirk' — 
*my friend Hatteraick' — * my bully boy:|:!'— and each is 
irritated and tormented by an assumed apathy and unap- 
prehensiveness in his moody companion. You will find, on 
comparison, that the scenes (I allude especially to that in the 
iopening of Rokeby, and to the first two interviews between 
Olossin and the smuggler) agree with each other in thdr 
minute and subordinate circumstances as well as in dieir 
general tenor and conduct. For example — * You must kindle 

* some fire too/ says Hatteraick, when visited by Glosein in 
the cave, 'for hold mich der deyvil, Ich bin ganz gefromel^ 
---< The flame then began to blaze sprightly, and Hatteraick 

* hung his bronzed visage, and expanded his hard and 

* sinewy hands' over it, with an avidity resembling that of 

* famine to which food is exposed.^ — * And now I have 
^ brought you some breakfast,^ said Glossin, producing some 
' cold meat and a flask of spirits. Tlie latter Hatteraick 

* eagerly seized upon, and applied to his mouth ; and, after 
'* a hearty draught, he exclaimed, with gr^t rapture, ' Das 

* schmeckt !— That is good §.' 

Bertram in the apartment of Wyclifie 



" From gloves of mail relieved his hands, 
And spread them to the kindling brands, 
And^ turning to the genial board. 
Without a health, or pledge, or word 

* Rokeby, canto i. st. 2, 3. Guy Mannering, vol. ii. ch. 1% 
IS. t Rokeby, canto i. st. 12. 

t Guy Mannering, vol. ii. ch. 13. § Ibid. 
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Of meet and social reverence said. 
Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed ; 
As free from ceremony's sway. 
As famished wolf that tears his prey." 

Rokeby^ Canto I. St. 6. 

But the most remarkable similarity is in the views and 
expectations of these two ruffians with regard to a division 
of spoils. 

** When last we reasoned of this deed, 
Nought, I bethink me, was agreed, 
Or by what rule, or when, or where, 
The wealth of Mortham we should share ; 
Then list, while 1 the portion name, 
Our differing laws give each to claim. 
Thou, vassal sworn to England's throne, 
Her rules of heritage must own ; 
They deal thee, as to neai^est heir, 
Thy kinsman's lands and livings fair. 
And these I yield :— do thou revere 

The statutes of the buccaneer. 

****** 

» 

When falls a mat;e in battle broil, 

His comrade heirs his portioned spoil ; 

When dies in fight a daring foe, 

He claims hi^ wealth who struck the blow ; 

And either rule to me assigns 

Those spoils of Indian seas andmines 

Hoarded in Mortham's caverns dark ; 

* * * * * 

1 go to search, where, dark and deep, 
Those trans-atlantic treasures sleep. 
Thou must along — ^for, lacking thee, 
The heir will scarce find entrance free ; 

A A 
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And then farewell. I haste to try 
Each varied pleasure wealth can buy ; 
When cloyed each wish, these wars afford 
Fresh work for Bertram's restless sword." 

Rokehyi Canto I. St. 21. 

* * Pshaw! pshaw!' says Glossin to Hatteraick, * don't. let 
< us jest ; I am not against making a handsome compliment 

* — but it's your affair as well as mine.' 

* * What do you talk of my affair ? is it not you that keep 

* the younker's whole estate from him P Dirk Hatteraick 

* never touched a stiver of his rents.' 

* * Hush— hush-— I tell you it shall be a joint business/ 

< ' Why will ye give me half the kitt ? — « What, half the 

* estate? — d'ye mean we should set up house together at 

* EUangowan, and take the barony, ridge about?' — * Sturm- 

* wetter, no! but you m^ht give me half the value — ^half 

* the gelt. Live with you? nein — I would have a lust-haiis 
, * of mine own on the Middleburgh Dj-ke, and a blumen- 

* garten like a burgo-master's.' 

* * Ay, and a wooden lion at the door, and a painted cen- 

* tiuel in the garden, with a pipe in his moiith ! — But, hark 

* ye, Hatteraick ; what will all the tulips and flower gardens, 

* and pleasure houses in the Netherlands do for you, if you 

* are hanged here in Scotland ?' 

* Hatteraick's counterfSbice fell.' — Gwf Mannering^ vol. ii. 
ch. 13. 

I have already* extracted the forcible and picturesque 
^ description of Glossin's agonizing suspense while Hat- 
teraick, by his connivance, escapes from the old tower. 
WyclifFe is placed in the same situation when his followers, 
headed by O'Neale, disperse themselves through the woods 
in pursuit of Bertram. 

* Letter VI. '""' 
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** Scarce heard was Oswald's anxious cry, 
' Suspicion I — ^yes — ^pursue him — ^fly— 
But venture not, in useless strife, 
Ofi ruffian desperate of his life. * 

Whoever finds him^ shoot him dead ! 

Five hundred nobles for his head/ 

* » » if. * 

" Leaning against the elmin tree, 

With drooping head, and slackened knee^ 

And clenched teeth^ and close- clasped hands, 

In agony of soul he stands ! 

His downcast eye on earth is bent. 

His soul to every sound is lent. 

For in each shout that cleaves the air 

May ring discovery and despair. 

* * * • * 

What 'vailed it him, that brightly played 
The morning sun on Mdrtl^amV glade ? 
All seems in giddy round to ride. 
Like objects on a stoi*my tide. 
Seen eddying by the moonlight dim, 
Imperfectly to sink and swim* 
What Vailed it, that the fair domain, 
Its battled mansion, hill and plain, 
On which the sun so brightly shone, 
Envied so long, was tfow his own ? 
The lowest dungeon, in that hour. 
Of Brackenbury's dismal tower. 
Had been his choice, could such a doom 
Have- opened Mortham*s bloody tomb! 
Forced, too, tQ turn unwilling ear 
To each surmise of hope or fear, 
Murmured among the rustics round. 
Who gathered at the larum sound. 
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He dare not turn his head away. 

Even to look up to heaven to pray, 

Or call on hell, in bitter mood, 

For one sharp death shot from the wood !" 

Rokehy, Canto II. St. 26, &c. 

To close the oomparison, the usurper of Ellangowan is 
murdered by his accomplice In a fit of fury, and Oswald 
falls a victim to the provoked ferocity of Risingham. 

Poor Blanche of Devan, with her feathers and flowers, 
and fluttering mantle, her scraps of music, and her fantastic 
demeanour exposing her to vulgar violence and insult, is 
not unlike the persecuted maniac Madge Wildfire; and as 
the one admonishes Fitz- James by a dong, of the ambush 
laid in his way from Loch Katrine^ so the other, by a wild 
but significant chaunt, acquaints George Robertson with the 
secret approach of his enemies to Mu$chat's Cairn f. 

The operation of love and jealousy on the impetuous 
and gloomy temper of Allan M^Aulay| brings to mind the 
passion of Roderic Dhu for Ellen, and his boiling indigna- 
tion at a rival's interference. There is a strong general 
likeness between Bois-Guilbert the Templar, and Marmion ; 
both renowned and experienced soldiei^s, men of mature 
age, but with more than the ordinary fires of youth ; im- 
patient of rebuke or opposition; jealous of military honour, 
yet descending, for the accomplishment of favourite designs, 
to actual dishonesty. Even in personal appearance they 
have some points of similarity $. But if their resemblance 

• Lady of the Lake, canto iv. st. 21 , &c. * 

f Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. ii. cli. 5. 

X Legend of Montrose. 

§ Marmion^ canto i. st. 5. Ivanhoe, vol. i. ch. 2, 4. 
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were less, there is one coincidence which unavoidably brings 
them together in our minds; that each is guided on his 
journey by a mysterious palmer*, who proves in the sequel 
to be an enemy and rival ; and each is disturbed in his 
social hour by the lowering presence and raven note of this 
religious malcontent. 

" — Soon Lprd Marmion raised his head. 

And, smiling, to Fitz-Eustace said, 

< Is it not strange, that, as ye sung, ' 

Seem'd in mine ear a death-peal rung ? 
* * * * * * 

Say, what may this portend ?* 
Then first the Palmer silence broTce, 
(The live-long day he had not spoke), ^ 

* The death of a dear friend.' " 

Marmiotiy Canto III. St. 13. 

* ' Forgive me, lady,* replied De Bois-Guilbert, * the En- 

* glish monarch did, indeed, bring to Palestine a host of 

* gallant warriors, second only to those whose breasts have 

* been the unceasing bulwark of that blessed land.' 

* ^ Second to none,' said the Pilgrim, who had stood near 

* enough to hear, and had listened to this conversation with 

* marked impatience. All turned toward the spot from 

* whence this unexpected asseveration was heard.' — Ivankoe, 
vol. i. ch.. 5. 

We have another melancholy mock-pilgrim in the fol- 
lowing romantic reverie of Edward W^verley : 

^ Then arose in long and fair array the splendour of the 
^ bridal feast at Waverley Castle; the tall and emaciated 

* form of its real lord, as he stood in his pilgrim's weeds, an 

* unnoticed spectator of the festivities of his supposed heir 

* Marmion, canto i., &c, Ivanhoe, vol. i. ch. 2, 4?. 
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^ and intended bridei; the electrical shock occasioned by 
< the discovery; the springing of the vassals to arms; the 
* astonishment of the bridegroom ; the terror and confusion 
' of the bride.! — Waverletfy vol. i. ch. 4. 

' The characters of Roland Graeme and Henry Seyton, 
though not exactly similar in themselves to those of Fitz- 
Eustace and Henry Blount, remind us of the two English 
squires by the manner in which the novelist has thrown 
them together, particularly in their attendance on Queen 
Mary at Crookstone, when they look upon the distant 
battle, and r^ine at the duty which condemns them to in- 
glorious safety. And as Blount first, and then Fitz-Eustace 
quits the side of Clare to plunge into the fight, so Henry 
Sey ton flies to join his father's banner, and is followed after 
an interval by Graeme*. 

It is, I think, worthy of remark, that in the construction 
of their stories both the jiovelist and the poet occasionally use^ 
with a boldnes somewhat uncommon, the licence of suddenly 
overleaping a large portion of time in the midst of the nar-* 
rative. This break is in every case rendei^ed more remark- 
able by the leisurely and consecutive manner in which, the 
author tells the preceding and following parts of the story* 
In Marmion, the transactions of two or three weeks, from the 
Baron's arrival at Tantallon till he gives orders for depart- 
ing, are summed up in a single stanzaf. In the Lord of 
the Isles nearly seven years pass between the fifth and sixth 
cantos. In the Bridal of Triermain a period of almost fivQ 
centuries elapses between the enchantment and the deliver- 
ance of Gyneth ; but as the former part of the story is in- 
troduced episodically^ I do not much insist on this example. 

* Marmion, canto vi. st. 25, 7. Abbot, vol, iii, ch. 10. 
t Canto V. St. 31. 
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* ... 

In Harold the Dauntless several years are disposed of in 
two or three stanzas at the end of the first canto. In Guy 
Manhering, the interval between Frank Kennedy's murdei* 
and Colonel Mannering*s second arrival at Kippletringan 
(related in the following chapter*) is seventeen years ; and 
Henry Morton's exile from Scotland cannc^f Occupy less , 
than tenf. In the Heart of Mid-Lothian fivfe years, from 
the parting of Jeanie and her sister on the beach at Rose- 
neath, to the arrival of Lady Staunton's letter, are dis-. 
patched in a single chapter J; and shortly afterwards a 
period of nearly ten years is passed over with the same 
rapidity §, Transitions of the same kind occur in WaverleyH, 
Rob Roy^, The Bride of Lammermoor**, A Legend of 
Montrose ft, The Monastery f J, and The Abbot §§. I do 
not mention the practice with a view of pointing it out to 
censure, though it may, perhaps, in strictness, be con- 
sidered inartificial. 

A favourite exhibition of skill with both writers is to 
contrive a surprise for the reader by an unforeseen ex- 
planation of mysteries which have perplexed his sagacity, 
or by a sudden disclosure of facts which never entered into 
his contemplation. Few story-tellers are so successful in 
baffling conjecture and eluding anticipation. The secret 
of Fitz-James's true rank is kept with admirable address 
tilUhe proper momentll II; Montrose, and Cceur-de-Lion 1[^, 

* Guy Mannering, vol. i. ch. 11. 
•j- Tales of My Landlord, First Series^ vol. iv. ch. 7. 
X Vol. iv. ch. 10. § Vol. iv. ch. 12, IS. 

II Vol. iii. ch. 10, 14. % Vol. iii. ch. 10. 

** Vol. iii. ch. 1. ft Last vol. ch.7. 

Jt Vol. iii. c. 10, 11. §§ Vol. ii. ch; 8, 9. 

Lady of the Lake. ^[IF Ivanhoe. 
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and (if be may be mentioned in such great company) our 
good friend Robin Hood*, discover themselves less un- 
expectedly perhaps, but with very striking effect What 
reader is so far-sighted as not to have been startled at 
Roderick Dhu's announcement of himself to Fitz- James, 
and his resuscitation after the combat, when Allan-bane 
finds him in prison at Stirling f? Little less surprising are 
the appearance of Rob Roy in the person of Mr. Campbell, 
at Glasgow Tolbooth ; and that of Morris, as a prisoner at 
the feet of Helen McGregor J. That the Rector of WiL- 
lingham's son, lying on a sick bed in Lincolnshire, shoald 
prove to be the unhappy George Robertson §, is an in- 
cident sufficiently unlooked for, but too repugnant to our 
notions of probability. Wayland Smith's detection of his 
old master in the adept Alasco is an event very powerfully 
treated |j ; and there is not, I think, a more agreeable cir- 
cumstance in the Abbot than the re-appearance of Father 
Boniface as Blinkhoolie, the gardener^. The real Delo- 
raine bursting into the lists at Branksome, just as another 
champion, under his form, has vanquished Richard Mus- 
grave, is a highly effective incident**; but I fear the same 
praise cannot justly be bestowed on De Wilton's midnight 
meeting with Marmion in the Pictish camp-f-f. It must in- 
deed be owned, that both our authors now and then reckon 
too largely upon the bonhomie of their readers, and that 
their marvels are sometimes so unlikely in themselves, and 

* Ivanhoe. t Lady of the Lake, canto v. st. 9\ vi. 12. 

X Rob Roy, vol. ii. ch. 10, iii. 4. 

§ Heart of Mid-Lothian, vol. iii. ch. 8. 

II Kenilworth, vol. ii. ch. 5. % V^ol. iii. ch. 2. 

** Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto v. st. 24. 

ft Marmion, canto iv^st. 18, &c. 
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sometimes brought about by means so frivolous, extra* 
vagant, or laboriously planned, as to excite a determined 
spirit of incredulity. Tlie adventure last alluded to, the 
story of Search No. I.*; and the revival of Athelstane the 
Unreadyf, are prominent instances. The preservation of 
our Saxon frieiid by Bois-Guilbert's sword turning in his 
hand, so that he strikes with the flat instead of the edge|; 
and Mortham's escape in Rokeby§, by Risingham's shoot- 
ing the horse, and imagining that he has dispatched the 
rider, may perhaps be kept in countenance by the passage 
in Fielding's Covent-garden Tragedy, where a hero, who 
had to all appearance been run through the body, unex- 
pectedly walks in, and being interrogated, 

*^ Say by what lucky chance we see you here ?" 

replies, 

" In a few words I *11 satisfy your doubt ; 
I through the coat was, not the body, run." 

Another inquiry follows — 

'< But say Stormandra, did I not behold 
Thee hanging to the curtains of thy bed ? 
Stor. No, ray dear love, it was my gown, not me." 

Last Scene. - 

The catastrophe of The Black Dwarf ||, the recognition oC 
Mortham's lost son in the Irish orphan Redmondf, and the 

* Antiquary, vol. ii. ch. 9. iii. ch. 15. 

f Ivanhoe, vol. ili. ch. 12. { lb. ib. 

§ Canto vi. st. 11. || Ch. 18, 19. 

% Rokeby, canto vi. st. 14, ^5. 

B M 
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conversion of Harold'^ page into a female % are additional 
specimens of unsuccessful contrivance, by which, at a grea^t 
expence of probability, little pleasure is created, and no 
astonishment, unless it be at the unaccountable failure of 
invention luid judgment in writers so highly gifted with 
both.' 

The novelist and poet are both distinguished by their 
fiuniliarity with national superstitions, and their love of 
dwelling on the various modes in which human aiFairs are 
supposed to be affected by supernatural influence. Their 
&ncy revels ahd luxuriates apiidst omens, niagic spells, 
predictions, mysterious warnings, presages and prophetic 
dreams, and prognostications by second sight; they have 
at their command 

*^ A thousand fantasies 
***** 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 
And aery tongues f ; 

of goblins and fairies, witches and sorcerers, ghosts and 
daemons, and sprites from water, air, and earth. Of the 
larger poems published by the author of Marmion there is 
not one ; of the novels produced by the author of Waverley 
there are but two or three, in which some appeal, more 
or less forcible, is not directed to our involuntary sympathy 
with popular' superstition. Among the minor works of the 
poet, his Glenfinlas and Eve of St. John j; affprd abundant 
proof of his t^rifying powers ; though ^the first of these 
ballads, it is just to observe, possesses a much higher claim 

I 

r 

* Harold the Dauntless, canto vi. et. 11, &c. . 

t Comus. 
\ Sec Border Minstrelsy, vol. iii. part iii. 
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to praise in its beautiful imagery, and mouynfiil' sweetness 
of composition. 

I do not presume to insinuate, that either t^e novelist or 
the poet is a ser|ous believer in any of those mysterious 
phenomena, which they have celebrated in their writings ; 
but it is evident th&t a strong* and cherished predilection 
for the ^ wild and wonderful,^ and a continued study of all 
subjects falling under the denomination of the t]9arvdlous> 
have produced upon tlieir ardent minds an effect at least 
analogous to tha$ described in the following excellent 
passage of the Life of I>ryd«i* 

^ Collins has thus celebrated Fairfax : 

<< Prevailing poet, whose undoubting mind 
Believed the magic wonders which he sung." 



* Nor can there be a doubt, that, as every work of ima- 

* gination is tinged with the author's passions and pre- 

* judices, it must be deep and energetic in proportion to 

< the character of these impressions. Those superstitious 

* sciences and pursuits, which would by mystic rites, doc- 

* trines, and inferences connect us with the invisible world of 

* spirits, or guide our tlaring researches to a knowledge of 

* future events, are indeed usually found to cow, crush, and 

* utterly stupify, understandings of a lower rank ; but if the 

* mind of a man of acute powers, and of warm fancy, be- 

* comes slightly imbued with the visionary feelings excited 
^ by such studies, their obscure and undefined influence is 

< ever found to aid the sublimity of bis ideas, and to give 

< that sombre and serious effect, which he can never pro- 

< duce, who does not himself feel the awe which it is his 

* object to excite. The influaice of such a mystic creed is 
oflen felt where the cause is concealed; for the habits 
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^ thus acquired are not confined to their own sphere of 

* belief, but gradually extend themselves oyer every ad- 
^ jacent province: and perhaps we may not go too far in 

* believing, that he who has felt their impression, though 
^ only in one branch of faith, becomes fitted to describe^ 

* with*fln air of reality and interest, not only kindred sub- 
' jects, but superstitions altogether opposite to his own/— 
Life of Dtyden^ sec. viii. p. 506. ed. 1808. 

I must not pass without pai*ticular notice one purely 
&nciful subject, on which both writers are unusually fond of 
exercising, theu* imaginative powers, I mean Dreams. Let 
me beg of you to compare the&iHowing specimens, and ob- 
serve how strildngly they corre^ond in thought and manner. 

r 

'' The hall was cleared — ^the Stranger's bed 
Was there of mountain heather spread. 
Where oft an hundred guests had lain, 
And dreamed their forest sports again. 
But vainly did the heath^ftower shed 
Its moorland fragrance round his head; 
Not £llen's spell had lulled to rest 
The fever of his troubled breast : 
In broken dreams the image rose 
Of varied perils, pains, and woes ; 
Bis steed now flounders in the brake, 
Now sinks his barge upon the lake ; 
Now leader of a broken host^ 
' £(is standard falls^ his honour 's lost. 
Then,— .from my couch may heavenly might 
Chase that worst phantom of the night!— 
Again returned the scenes of youth, 
Of confident undoubting truth ; 
Again his soul he interchanged 
With fnends whose hearts were long estranged* 
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They come in dim procession led, 

The coldy the faithless, and the dead ; 

As warm each lurnd, ea6h brow as gay, 

As if they parted yesterday. 

* * * * 

At lengthy with Ellen in a grove 
He seemed to walk, and speak of love ; 
She listened with a blush and sigh, 
His suit was warm, his hopes were high. 
He sought her yielded hand to clasp, 
) And a cold gauntlet met his grasp : 

The phantom's sex was changed and gone, 

Upoirits head a helmet shone; 

Slowly enlarged to giant size. 

With darkened cheek and threatening eyes. 

The grisly visage, stern and hoar, 

To Ellen still a likeness bore. — 

He woke," 

Ladi/ of the Lake, Canto I. St* 33, 4. 

< It is seldom that sleep, after such violent agitation, is 

* either sound or refreshing. LovePs was disturbed by a 

< thousand baseless and confiised visions. He was a bird 

* -—he was a fish — or he flew like the one and swam like 
^ the other, — qualities which would have been very essential 

< to his safety a few hours before. Then Miss Wardour was 

< a syren, or a bird of paradise; her father a triton, or sea- 
^ gull ; and Oldbuck alternately a porpoise and a cormorant. 

* These agreeable imaginations were varied by all the usual 
^ vagaries of a feverish dream ; the air refused to b^ar the 

< visionary, the water seemed to bum him— the rocks felt 

< like down pillows as he was dashed against them — wfaat- 

< ever he undertook failed in some strange and unexpected 
^ manner*-*and whatever attracted his attention underwent. 
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* as he attempted to investigate' it, some wild and wonderful 

* metamorphosis^ while his mind continued all the while in 

< some degree conscious of the delusion, from which it in 

* vain struggled to free itself by awaking— feverish symptoms 

* all, with which those who are haunted by the night 

* hag, whom the learned call Ephialtes, are but too well 

* acquainted. At length these crude phantasmata arranged 

* themselves into something more regular/ — Antiqtuity^ 
vol. i. ch. 10. 

* Morton retired to a few hours^ rest; but hi^ imagination, 
^ disturbed by the events of the day, did not pennit him to 

* enjoy sound repose. There was a blended vision of 
' horror before him^ in which his new friend seemed to be a 

< principal actor. The fair form of Edith Bell^den also 
^ mingled in his dream, weeping and with dishevelled hair, 

< and appearing to call on him for comfort and assistance 

* which he had it not in his power to render. He awoke 

* from these unrefreshing slumbers with a feverish impulse, 

* and a heart which foreboded disaster. . There was already 
^ a tinge of daa^ling lustre on the verge of the distant hills, 
^ and the dawn was abroad in all the freshness of a summer 

* morning.' — Tales pf My Landlord^ First Series, vol. ii. 
ch. $• . / ' 

It sometimes happens, 'as most persons have ob^rved, 
that a sound reaching the external sense during sleep is 
caught up by the fiuicy, .and, by some strange pow^ar of 
adaptation, interwoven with the tissue of a dream. This 
circumstance has not escaped the novelist and poet. 

" Again he roused him — on the lake 
Look'd forth, where pow the twilight flake 
Of pale cold dawn began to wake. 
• On Coolin's cliffs the mist lay furl'd, 
Hie nrorning brees^e the lake had curi'd, 
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The short dark waves, heaved to the land. 
With ceaseless plash kiss'd cliff or sand ; 
It was a slumb'rous sound — ^he turn*d 
To tales at which his youth had burn'd, 
Of pilgrim's path by demon crossed. 
Of sprightly elf or yelling ghost, 
Of the wild witch's baneful cot. 
And mermaid's alabaster grot, - 
Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 
Deep in Strathaird's enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt he flies. 
And on his sight the vaults arise ; 
That hut's dark walls he sees no more. 
His foot is on the marble floor. 
And o'er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a fimuunent of stars I 
•—Hark ! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
tier anger in that thrilling shriek ? — 
No 1 all too late, with Allan's dream 
Mingled the captive's warning scream. 
As from the ground he strives to start, 
A ruffian's dagger finds his heart ! 
Upwards he casts his dizzy eyes, ... 
Murmurs his master's name, . . . and dies ! 

Lord of the Isles ^ Canto III. St. 28. 

* I remember a strange agony, under which I conceived 
^ mysetf and Diana in die power of Mac-Ghregor's wife, and 
' about to be precipitated from a rock into the lake ; the 
' signal was to be the discharge of a cannon, fired Iqr Sir 
* Frederick Vernon, who, in the dress of a cardinal, cf- 
^ ficiated at the ceremony. Nothing could be more lively 
« than the impression which I received of this imaginary 

< scoie* I could paint, even at this moment, the mute and 

< courageous submission expressed in Diana's features-^ 
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the wild and distorted faces of the executioners^ who 
crowded around us with ^ n^opping and mowing;' grimaces 
ever changing, and each more hideous than that which 
preceded. I saw the rigid and inflexible fanaticism 
painted in the face of the father. I saw him lift the fatal 
match — the deadly signal exploded — it was repeated again 
and again and again, in rival thunders, by the echoes of 
the surrounding cliffs, and I awoke from fancied horror to 
real apprehension. 

< The sounds in my dream were not ideal. They re- 
verberated on my waking ears, but it was two or three 
minutes ere I could collect, myself so as distinctly to un- 
derstand that they proceeded from a violent knocking at 
the gate.' — Rob Roy^ vol. iii. ch. 12. 

The ominous dream of the Countess of Leicester is thus 
terminated. 

< Just as he spoke, the horns again poured on her ear 

< the melancholy, yet wild strain of the mort, or death note, 
^ and she awoke. The Countess awoke to hear a real 

< bugle note, or rather the combined breath of many bugles, 
* sounding not the mort, but the jolly reveill^e, to remind 

< the inmates of the castle of Kenilworth, that the pleasures 

< of the day were to commence with a magnificent stag- 

< hunting in the neighbouring chase.** — Kenilworthy vol. iii. 
ch. 8. 

Lovel's dream, the beginning of which I just now 
quoted, ends in a similar manner. 

' As the vision shut his volume, a strain -^ of delightful 
' music seemed to fill the apartment — Lovel started, and 

< became completely awake. The music, however, was still 

< in his ears, nor ceased till he could distinctly follow the 
^ measure of an old Scottish tune.-^With its visioiiary 

< character it had lost much of its charms-^it was now 
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* nothing more than an air on the harpsichord, tolerably 

• well performed/ — Antiqtuiry^ vol. i. ch. 10, 

Should you feel desirous of pursuing this subject further, 
I would point out as deserving your attention the dreams 
of Glossin, in Guy Mannering*; of the hero in Harold the 
Dauntless^; and of Effie Deans^ in the Heart of Mid- 
Lothian q:. 

The incident of a person supposed to be dead emerging 
from concealment and being mistaken for a spectre^ occurs 
twice in the poems and twice in the novels: De Wilton § 
and Morthamll appal their enemies by their supposed 
resuscitation; Henry Morton alarms his mistress in the 
same manner 1[; and Athelstane inhospitably disturbs the 
guests at his own funeral feast**. 

The death of Burley ff bears in many respects a strong re- 
semblance to that of Risingham j;;};. Each falls ingloriously, 
oppressed by the united force of ignoble assailants^ in a sud- 
den and almost unforeseen conflict ; a catastrophe not arising 
in either case out of the early and leading events of the 
story, but apparently contrived on purpose for the removal 
of personages who are lagging on the stage an:l impede 
the cloi^ing of the scene. The novelist seems embarrassed 
with his covenanter as the poet with his buccaneer; they 
cannot be quietly dismissed; but the authors have made 
them so strong and invincible^ that it becomes difiicult to 
find expedients for their destruction, and each is quelled at 

* Vol. ii. ch. 12. t Canto vi. st. 9 to 11. 

% Vol. ii. ch. 8. § Marmion, canto iv. st. 21. 

II Rokeby^ canto ii. st. 21/2. 

% Old Mottality, last vol. ch. 9. 

** Ivanhoe, vol. iii. ch. 12. ft ^Id Mortality, last chapter. 

XX Rokeby, canto vi. st. S% &c, 

c c 
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la^t by a complication of means : by his own madness, by 
the fault of his horse, l^ the combined attack of his plebdian 
enemies. Both Risingham and Burley sacrifice their lives 
in accomplishing schemes of vengeance ; both die, as they in<^ 
flict death, with unshrinking sternness; both carry with them 
out of existence individuals whose absence is equally neces- 
sary with their own to the winding up of the fable; John 
Balfour assassinating Lord Evandale, and Bertram' &taUy 
cutting short the iniquities of Oswald in their moment of 
consummation. , 

The death of Rashleigh Osbaldistone* is a catastrophe 
not in all respects parallel to those just mentioned, but re- 
sembling them strongly in the character of the sufierer, and 
the somewhat inartificial contrivance of a new train df 
incidents at the latter end of the tale, expressly for his 
removal. 

* Rob Roy^ vol. iii. last chapter. 
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LETTER Vip. 

Day-light and champian discovers not more : this is open. 

Ttvel/ih Nigkt, Act II. Sc. 5. 

Thou art a blessed fellow^ to think as every man thii^cs* 

Henry IV. Part 11. Act II. Sc. 2. 

Faom the incidents themselves, we should now proceed 
to the mimner in which they are embellished by description ; 
but a great part of the observations belonging to this sub- 
ject has been anticipated in the preceding pages. I have 
still, however, to point out a few remarkable instances of 
similarity, .hitherto not noticed. 

The battle scenes of the two writers are no less admirable 
for variety than for magnificence of imagery; but there 
are two or three prominent. circumstances which occur with 
peculiar frequency. In most instances the conflict is de- 
scribed as seen by ))ersons looking down upon it from a 
commanding point, and not mixed in the tumult themselves. 
The situation of Morton and his companions at Loudon-hill'*^, 
and of Queen Mary, Seyton, and Graeme, at Crookstonef, 
are .precisely the same with that of the lady and two squires 
at Floddenj;: the first shock of battle at Bannockbum is 

* Tales of My Landlord^ First Series, vol. lii. ch. 4. 

+ Abbot, vol. iii, A. 10. 

X Marmion^ Gant<rVI. St. 25. 
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witnessed by Edith from the 6illie8>-hill*; Rebecca watches 
the attack on Torquilston^ from a window of the castle*)*; 
and Allan-bane looks down upon the battle of BeaT-an- 
duine from' a height overhan^ng the Trosachs:|:« The na- 
tural and sublime comparison of hostile ranks engaging to 
an agitated sea, is introduced in tlie four passages last re- 
ferred to, in Risingham'^s narrative of the battle of Marston- 
Moor§, in the description of the British line chargmg at 
Waterloo II , and in the account of a similar movement by 
the French, in Paul's Letters^. An approaching body of 
troops is Ukened to a dark cloud**. * God and the Cause V 
«— * God and the King V ai'e the cries at Marston-Moor-f-f . 
At Langside, ' God and the Queen V resounded from the 
one party ; ^ God and the King V thundered from the other j;^. 
That fine incident in the battle of Flodden, 

— — '' Fast as shaft could fly. 
Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread. 
The loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord Marmion*s steed msh'd by,'* 

Marmiony Canto VI. St 27. 

is introduced again in the engagement at Loudon-hill: 
' At length horses, whose caparisons shewed that they 

* Lord of the Isles, Canto VI. St. 20. 
f Ivanhoe, vol. ii. ch. 15. % Lady of the Lake, Canto VI. St. 15. 

I Rokeby^ Canto L St 13. 

II Field of Waterloo, St. 13. If Letter VIIL 3d Ed. p. 162. 

** As in Ivanhoe, vol. iii. ch. 14. Monastery, vol. iii. ch. 11. 

Lady of the Lake^ Canto VI. St. 15. 
ft Rokeby, Canto L St 12. %% Abbots vol. iii. ch. 10. 
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' belonged to the Life-Guards^. began to fly masterless out 
' of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers next appeared, fpr- 

* saking the conflict,' &jc.—Taks of My Landlord^ First 
Series, vol. iii. cb. 4. * 

It is thus a third time touched upon : 

'' But ere I cleared that bloody press> 
Our northern horse ran masterless.*^ 

Rokehy, Canto I. St. 19. 

And again in the Lord of the Isles : 

" The Earl hath won the victory. 
Lo r where yon steeds ran masterless^ 
His banner towers above the press.** 

Canto VI. St 18. 

In the fight by Loch Katrine the armies suddenly shifl 
their ground : 

** As the dark caverns of the deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in> 
So did the deep and*darksome pass 
Devour the battle's mingled mass ^ 
None linger now upon the plain^ 
Save those who ne*er shall fight again.'* 

Lady of the Lahe^ Canto VI. St. 18. 

And thus in the battle of Inverlochy : 

' Allan's threats had forced his own clan from the spot^ 

* and all around had pressed onwards towards the lake, car- 
^ rying before them noise, terror, and confusion, and leaving 

* behind only the dead and the dying.* — Legend qfM<mt- 
rose^ last vol. ch. 11. 
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The difficult subject of a tournament in which several 
knights engage at once, is admirably .treated by the novelist 
in Ivanhoe, and by his rival in the Bridal of Triermain; 
and the leading thought in both descriptions is the sudden 
and tra^c change from a scene of pomp, gaiety, and youth- 
ful pride, to one of misery, confusion, and death : 

* The tide of battle seemed to flow now toward the 

* southern, now toward the northern extremity of the lists, 
' as the one or the other party prevailed. Meantime the 
^ clang of the blows, and the shouts of the combatants 
^ mixed fearfully with the sound of the trumpets, and 

* drowned the groans of those who fell, and lay rolling de- 

* fenceless beneath the feet of the horses* The splendid 
^ armour of the combatants was now defaced with dust and 
' blood, and gave way at every stroke of the sword and 

* battle-axe. The gay plumage, shorn * from the crests, 
^ drifted upon the breeze like snow-flakes. All that was 
^ beautiful and graceful in the martial array had dis- 
' appeared, and what was now visible was only calculated to 

* awake terror or compassion/— -/z^nAo^, vol. i. ch. IS. 

" The lists with painted plumes were strown^ 
Upon the wind at random thrown.-^ 

♦ **#*# 

The spears drew blood, the swords struck flame> 
And^ horse and man^ to ground there came 

Knights^ who shall rise no more ! 
Gone was the pride the war that graced^ 
Chty shields were cieh, and crests defieM^ed^ 
And steel coats riven^ and helms. nnlKraced> 

And pennbns streamed with gore. 

# # # « # . # 
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« 

And now the trumpet's clamours seem 
Like the shrill sea-bird's wailing scream^ 
Heard o*er the whirlpool's gulphing stream^ 
, The sinking seaman's knell!*' 

Bridal of Triermain, Canto 11. St. 24. 

In the following highly poetical passages, describing the 
awful spectacle of a conflagration^ there are points of re- 
semblance, if possible, more striking than , any I have yet 
noticed : 

*' Matilda saw — for frequent broke 

From the dim casements gusts of smoke^ 
Yon tower, .which late so dear defined 
On the fair hemisphere reclined, 

* # ♦ ♦ # 

Now, swathed within the sweeping cloud, ' 
Seem giant-spectre in his shroud; 
Till, from each loop-hole flashing light, 
A spout of fire shines ruddy bright. 
And, gathering to united glare. 
Streams high into the midnight air, 
A dismal beacon, far and wide 
That wakened Greta's slumbering side." 

Rohehy, Canto V. St. 34. 

* The fire now began to rise high, and thick clouds of 
' smoke rolled past die window, at which Bertram and Din- 

* mont were stationed. Sometimes, as the wind pleased, the 

* dim shroud of vapour hid every thing from their sight; 

* sometimes a red glare illuminated both land and sea, and 
' shone full on the stem and fierce figures, who, wild with 

* ferodous activity, were engaged in loading the boate. The 
^ fire was at length triumphant, and spouted in jets of 
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' flame out at each window of the burning building/*— Gi/^ 
Mannering^ vol. iii. ch. 9. 

' One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed out 
' furiously from window and shot-hole/— /ranAo^, vol. iii, 
ch. 1. 

' Ravenswood — was about to ascend the hill towards the 
' castle, the broad and full conflagration of which now flung 
' forth a high column of red light, that flickered far to sea- 
' ward upon the dashing waves of the ocean/ — Bride of 
Ijammermoor^ vol. ii. ch. 11. 

The ^ giant spectre^ shall also make his appearance, though 
in a shroud of a difierent fashion. 

* — the tower itself, — tall and narrow, and built of a greyish 
' stone, stdod glimmering in the moonlight, like the sheeted 

* spectre of some huge giant.' — Bride qfLammermooTy vol. i. 
ch. 6. 

^ A huge red glaring bonfire soon arose, — sending up a 
' tall column of smoke and flame, — and illuminating the fera- 

* cious faces and wild gestures of the rioters who surrounded 
' the place, as well as the pale and anxious groupes of those 
' who, firom windows in the vicinage, watched the progress 
' of this alarming scene.' — Heart of Mid^Lothian, vol. i. 
ch. 5. 

'^ And in the ried and dusky light 
His comrade's face each warrior saw« 
Nor marvell'd it was pale with awe." 

Lord of the Isles, Canto V. St. 14. 
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The alarm is canght — the draw-bridge falls^ 
The warriors harry from the walis> 
Bnt^ by the conflagration's light. 
Upon the lawn renew the fight. 
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And where is Biprtram ? — Soaring high. 
The general flame ascends the sky; 
In gathered group the soldiers gaze 
Upon the broad and roaring blaze^ 

When 

Forth from the central mass of smoke 
The giant form of Bertram broke ! 
♦ * # # * 

Through forty foes his path he made. 
And safely gained the forest glade.** 

Rokehy, Canto V. St. 35, 6. • 

* Bois-Guilbert— pushed over the draw-bridge, dispersing 

* the archers who would have intercepted him. He was 
' followed by his Saracens, and some five or six men at 
' arms, who had mounted their horses. — ^— The towering 
' Barnes had now surmounted every obstruction, and rose to 

* the evening skies one huge and burning beacon, seen far 
'and wide through the adjacent country. Tower after 

* tower crashed down, with blazing roof aiid rafter; and the 

* combatants were driven from the court-yard. The van- 
' quished^ of whom very few remained, scattered^ and escaped 

* into the neighbouring wood. The victors, assembling in 
*' large bands, gi^ed with wonder, not unmixed with fear, 
' upoil the flames, in which their own ranks and arms glanced 
^ dusky red. The maniac figure of the Saxon Ulrica was 
' for a long time visible on the lofty stand she bad choso^^ 
'toseang her arms abroad with wild exultation, as if she 

* reigned empress of the conflagration which she had raised. 
< At length, with a terrific crash, the whole turret gave way, 

* and die perished in the .flames which had consuo^ her 
' tyrant. An awful pause of horror silenced each ipunmir 
' of the armed i^)ectat<»rs, who, for the space of several 
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' minutes, stirred not a finger, save to sign the cross. The 

* voice of Locksley was then heard, * Shout, yeomen ! the 

* den of tyrants is no more !' ^-^Ivanhoej vol. iii. ch. 1. 

'' But oft Matilda looked behind. 
As up the vale of Tees they wind. 
Where far the mansion of her sires 
Beaconed the dale with midnight fires. 
In gloomy arch above them spread. 
The clouded heaven lowcr*d bloody red 3 
Beneath, in sombre light, the flood 
Appeared to roll in waves of blood. 
Then, one by one, was heard to fall 
The tower, the donjon-keep, the hall. 
Each rushing down with thunder sound, 
A space- the conflagration drown'd} 
Till gathering strength, again it rose. 
Announced its triumph in its close. 
Shook wide its light the landscape o*er. 
Then sunk — and Rokeby was no more!*' 

Rokeby, Canto V. St. 37. 

* While he thus spoke, the carriage making a sudden 

* turn, showed them, through the left window, the village at 

* some distance, but still widely beaconed by the fire, which, 

* having reached a storehouse where spirits were deposited, 

* now rose high into the air, ^ wavering column of brilliant 

* light.'— 'Gtis^ Manneringy vol. iii. ch. 9. 

' As he spoke, Ravenswood attained the ridge of the hill 

* from which Wolf's Crag was visible; the flames had en- 
' tirely sunk down, and to his great surprise there was only 
' a dudcy reddening upon the clouds immediately over the 
' castle, which seemed the reflection of the embers of the 
' sunken fire.'-r— Bncfc tfLammermooTy vol. ii. ch. 12. 
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The kindling af a beacon is thus related in prose and in 
verse: 

* He lighted the beacon accordingly, which threw up to 
' the sky a long wavering train of light, startling the sea- 

* fowl from their nests, and reflected far beneath by the red- 

* dening billows of the sea. The brother warders of Caxon 

* being equally diligent, caught and repeated his signal. 

* The lights glanceji on headlands and capes and inland 
'iiills, and the whole district was alarmed by the j^gnal of 

* inva^on/ — AnOqua/ry^ vol. iii. ch. 16. 

" The ready page, with hmried hand. 
Awaked the need-fire's slambering brandy 

And ruddy blushed the heaven : 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high. 
Waved like a blood-flag on the sky, 

AH flaring and uneven j 
And soon a score of fires, I ween. 
From height, and hill, and cliff, were seen. 
Each with warlike tidings fraught; 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to sight> 
* As stars arise upon the night.** 

Lay of the Lad Mmtrel, Canto III. St. 29. 

Let me now refresh your mind's eye with part of a morning 
picture ; 

* The daylight had dawned upon the glades of the oak 

* forest. The green boughs glittered with all their pearib of 

* dew. The hind led her fawn from the covert of high fern ^ 

* to the more open walks of the green-wood.' — Ivcmhoe^ 
vol. iii. ch. St. 

*' The summer dawn's reflected hue 
To purple changed Loch-Katrine blue j 
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MikRy (iihI soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lake^ just stirred the trees. 

♦ # « * « 

The doe awoke^ and to the lawn 
Begemm*d with dew-drops, led her fawn. 
The grey mist left the mountain aide." — &c. 

Lady of the Lake, Canto III. St. 2. 

There aore several drcumstanoes in IjoreTis notttmial ad- 
venture at St. Ruth's*, which may remind you of the jtwtly 
celebrated scene at MelrcHse in the Lay of the Last Mion- 
strel-f. The moonlight, the humid freshness of the flowers, 
the old and young man sitting down together amidst the 
ruins, and the figure of St. Michael trampling on the dragon, 
are common to both descriptions. In both there is a treasure 
to be sought beneath a tomb-stone, which being raised, in 
one narrative we are told that a supernatural. light broke 
forth, in the other it is expressly mentioned that no such 
light appeared: but in both instances the adventurers are 
disturbed by mysterious noises in tlie cloister-galleries. 

Ill speaking of the moon as seen in a tempestuous sky, the 
novelist says that * she waded amid the stormy and ' dusky 

* clouds, which the wind from time to time drove across her 

* surface.^ — AnHquofy^ vol. ii. ch. 10. Thus too the poet, 

*^ The wading moon, with storm-presaging gleam, . 
Now gave and now withheld her doubtful beam/* 

The Poacher^ {Miscellaneous Poents, Edin- 
burgh, 1820.) Page 361. 

In a clear night, 

-^ " the cold light's uncertain shower 
Streams," — &c. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto II. St. 1. 

* Antiquary, vol. ii. ch. 6. t Canto If. St. 7 to 22. 
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* Tbere \ a snhrer showier on the alierf^dMnkJ^'^Mcmasiiry, 
vol. i. ch. 5. 

The (cilomng image in the description of a torrent—- 

*' Each wave was crested with tawny foam^ 
like the mane of a chesnut steed — ** 

Lai/ of the Last Minstrel, Canto L St. 28. 

is thus in part repeated : 

^ She could see the crest of the torrent flung loose down 
' the rock like the mane of a wild hone^'^Heart of Mid 
Lothian, vol. iv.'ch. 13. 

The singular and interesting picture of a salmon-hunt, 
given in the second volume of Guy Mannering (chap. 6), 
occurs again in a reduced form, but clearly to be recognized, 
in a small poem (already alluded to) which is published 
with the Bridal of Triermain and Harold, beginning < On 
^ Ettrick Forests mountains dun.^ The prose passage is 
too long to be extracted; the verses are these : 

** *Tis blythe along the midnight tide^ 
With stalwart arm the boat to guide > 
On high the dazzling blaze to rear> 
And heedfiil plunge the barbed spear; 
Rock^ wood^ and scaur^ emerging bright^ 
Fling on the stream their ruddy lights 
And from the bank our band appears 
Like Genii, armed with fiery spears." 

Miscellaneous Poems, Edinburgh, 1820, page 154. 

» 

The following passages closely resemble each other : 

* * Hark ! the English are setting their watch/ The roU 
^ of the drum and shrill accompaniment of the fifes swelled 
' up the hill — died away — resumed its thunder-^and was 
^ at length hushed. The trumpets and kettle-drums of the 
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^ cavalry were next heard to perform the beautiful and wild 

* point of war appropriated as a signal for that piece of noc- 

* tumal duty, and then finally sunk upon the wind with a 
' shrill and mournful cadence/— PFat^^rfcy, vol. ii. ch. 23. 

^ The music, which played a variety of English and Scot- 
' tish mrs, harmonised with the distant roll of ihe drum% 
^ and the notes of that beautiful point of war which is per- 
' formed by our bugles at the setting of the watch/-— PattT^ 
Letters. Letter XII. 

Apropos of bugles — 

*' f^nt its beauties 



And few as leaves that Iremble^ sear xind dry^ 
When wild November hath his bugle wound." 

Lord of the Isles, Canto I. Introduction. 

" As, to the autumn breeze's bugle-sound^ 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance thdr round.'* 

Bride ofLammermoor, vol. ii. ch. i. Motto (given 
as ^Anonymous*). 

The groupes in the two following pictures are nearly 
alike, and are sketched from similar points of view : 
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— With the latest beams of lights 
The band anived^on Lanrick height. 
Where mustered in the vale below, 
Glan-Alpine*s men in martial show. 
* « * * # 

A various scene the clansmen made. 
Some sate> some stood, some slowly strayed; 
But most, with mantles folded round. 
Were couched to rest upon the ground. 
Scarce to be known by curious eye 
From the deep heather where they lie." 

' Lady of the Lake, Canto III. St. 30, I. 
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' We arrived at an eminence covered with brushwood, 

* which gave us a commanding prospect down the valley, 

* and a full view of the post which the militia occupied. 

* The appearance of the piquetted horses, feeding in this 

* little vale^ the forms of the soldiers as they sate, stood, or 

* walked, in various groupes in the vicinity oV the river— 

* formed a beautiful foreground,'' &c. — Rob Roy^ vol. iii. 
ch. 5. 

Of the next two passages, describing the inmates of a 
castle in active preparation for a siege, it is difficult to say 
which is the most animated : 

* The arrangements for defence were not made without 

* the degree of fracas incidental to such occasions. Women 

* shrieked, cattle bellowed, dogs howled, men ran to and 
' fro, cursing and swearing without intermission, the lum- 
' bering of the old guns backwards and forwards shook the 
^ battlements, the court resounded with the hasty gallop of 

* messengers who w.ent and returned upon errands of im- 

* portance, and the din of warlike preparation was mingled 
' with the sound of female lamentation. Such a Babel of 

* discord might have awakened the slumbers of the very 

* dead, and therefore was not long ere it dispelled the ab- 

* stracted reveries of Edith Bellenden,' — Tales of My Lcmd- 
lordj First Series, vol. iii. ch. 6. 

" Fair Margaret^ from the turret head, ' 

Heard, far below, the coursers* tread, 
. ^ While loud the harness rung. 
As to^their seats, with clamour dread. 
The ready horsemen sprung; 
« # « * « 
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The livelong nigkt ia Braaksome raiig 

The ceaseless sound of steel) 
The castle bell^ with backward dang. 

Sent forth the lanim peal ; ^ 
Was frequent heard the heavy jar. 
Where massy stone and iron bar 
Were piled on echoing keep and tower. 
To whelm the foe with deadly shower ; 
Was frequent heard the changing guard. 
And watch-word from the sleepless ward. 
While, wearied by the endless din, 
Blood-hound and ban-dog yelled within.*' 

Lay of the Last MinOrel, Canto III. St. 28, 30. 

' " For pathless marsh and mountain cell 

The peasant left his lowly shed. 
The frightened flocks and herds were pent 
Beneath the peeFs rude battlement ^ 
And maids and matrons dropped the tear. 
While ready warriors seized the spear.** 

Ibid. Canto IV. St. 3. 

The comparison — 

" Thick round the lists their lances stood. 
Like blasted pines in Ettricke wood — ** 

Ibid. Canto V. St. 14. 

is thus amplified by Captain Dalgetly : 

' The whilk Swedish feathers, although they look gay to 
' the eye, resembling the shrubs or lesser trees of a forest, 
' as the puissant pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, 
* correspond to the tall pines thereof, yet, nevertheless, are 
' not altogether so soft to encounter as the plumage of 
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* A ffKm^^^TrTaies of Afy Landhrdy Thhd Series, VQl./iu. 
ch. 2. 

The knights at the tournament of Ashby, 

* Mounted bravely and armed richly/ sat * on their war- 
' saddles like so many pillars of iron^ and awaiting the 
' signal of encounter with the same ardour as their generous 
' steeds.'— 1 Ivanhoe, vol. i. ch. 12. 

In King James's c^mp oq the Borough-moor^ 

■ " Men-at-arms were here. 
Heavily sheathed in mail and plate^ 
like iron towers for slrength and wei^|> 
Oo Flewsb steeds of bone ^d height^ 

Witb batlla-axe and sp^ar.*' 

Martnion, C^nto Vt St. ?. 

The Isles^men 

-^'' Raised a wild and wotidering cry. 
As with his guide rode Marmion by. 
Loud were their clamouring tongues^ as when 
The clanging sea-fowl leave the fen^ 
And^ with their cries discordant mix-d, 
Orombled and yeU*d the pipes betwixt.*' 

/ik/. Canto V. 8t. 5. 

The Captain gf Knockdunder* who b<id prqbaUy pever 
read these animated lines, described the babble of Celtic 
tongues in nearly the same manner/ when asked whether the 
call of Reuben Butler to his ministry was a ' real harmonious 
call' on the part of the parishioners : 

' I pelieve^' said Duncan, ' it was as harmonious as could 

* pe expected, when the tae half o' the bodies were clavering 
' Sassenach, and toother skirling Gaelic, like sea-maws and 
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* clack-geese before a siorm.^'^Heari of Mid JjoOMn^ toI. iv* 
ch. 7. 

A Highland ooncert of imprecations : 

*' Then rose the cry of females^ shrill 
As go8s-hawk*8 whistle on the hiU, 
Denouncing misery and ill^ 
Mingled with childhood's babbUng triU 
Of curses stammer*d slow.** 

Ladif of the Lake, Canto III. St. 10. 

' — A shrilly sound of female exclamation, mixed with the 
^ screams of children, the hooping of boys, and the clapping 

* of hands with which the Highland dames enforce their 

* notes whether of rage or lamentation.' — Rob Roy^ vol. iii* 
ch. 8. 

The feelings of a person about to be hanged, not, I be- 
lieve, an every-day subject of poetical speculation^ are thus 
forcibly described : 

Waverley ^ accompanied Fergus with downcast eyes, 
' tingling ears, and the sensation of a criminal, who, while 
' he moves slowly through the crowds that have assembled 
' to behold his execution, receives no dear sensadon dther 
' fronr the noise which fills his ears, or the tumult on which 
' he casts his wandering look/— -FTocr^&y, vol. ii. ch. 90» 
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What thoughts are his> while aU in vain 
His eye for aid explores the plain ? 
What thoughts^ while, with a dizzy ear. 
He hears the death-prayer mntter*d near? 
And must he die snch death accurst V*—- 

Lord of the Isles, Canto V. St. 26. 
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^* iust then was sung his parting hynui; 
And Denzil tom'd his ey^-balls dim, 
Afid scarcely conscious what ho see8> 
Follows the horsemen down the Tees, 
And scarcely ^eonsc^ons what he hears^ 
The 1?iimpets tingle ^n his ears. 
O'er the long bridge they 're sweeping uow, . 
The van is hid by greenwood bongh; 
But ere the rearward had pass'd o*er> 
Guy Denzil heard and saw no more! 
One stroke upon the castle beU, 
To Oswald rung his dying knell/' 

Bofeiy, Canto VI. St. 25. 

The parting of Hobbi6 Elliot from his grandmother is 
not unlike the leave-taking of young Duncraggan : 

* * Urge me not, mother — not now P He was rushing 
' out, when, looking back, he observed his grandmother 
' make a mute attitude of affliction. He returned hastily, 
' threw himself into her arms, and said, ' Yes, mother, I com 
^ say, His will be done, since it will comfort you.' 

* ' May He go forth — ^may He go forth with you, my dear 
' bairn.' ^'^Black Dwarf, ch. 7f 

'* In haste the stripling to his side 
His father's dirk and broad-sword tied ; 
But when he saw his mother's eye 
Watch him in speechless agony. 
Back to her opened arms he flew. 
Pressed on her lq>s a fond adieu— 
' Alas !* she sobbed,-—' and yet be gone. 
And speed thee forth like Duncan's son!' " 

Lady of the Lake, Cjanto III. St. 18. 

T)ie description of Sir Halbert Glendinning, in thq Ab- 
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bot, corresponds y^ttiarkably in «ome of its tircumstances 
with the well-known f^orttsuture of Mlomitfei : 

* There were dee)^ ttaoes 6f ^tthe on those ndble features, 
over which each emotion Used formerly to pee&Sf like light 
clouds acrdi^is a summer isky. That sky Was now, not 
perhaps clouded, but still knd grave Hke that of a sober 
autumn evening. The forehead was higher and more 
bare than in early youth, and the locks which still clus- 
tered thick and dark on tlie warrior s head, were worn 
away at the temples, not by age, but by the constant 
pressure of the steel cap or helmet. His becurd, according 
to the fashion of the times, grew short and thick, and was 
turned into mustachios on the upper lip, and peaked at the 
extremity. The cheek, weather-beaten and embrowned, 
had lost the glow of youth, but s]iewed the vigorous com^ 
plexion of active and confirmed manhood. Halbert Glen- 
dinning was, in a word, a knight to ride at a kihg^s right 
hand, to bear his banner in war, and to be his counsellor 
in time of peace ; for his looks expressed the considerate 
firmness which can resolve wisely and dare boldly/-r- 
MbGtj vol. i. ch. 3. 
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His eye-brow dark> and eye of ^k-Ci 
Shew'd spirit proad^ and prompt to ire; 
Yet lines of tliought upon his diedc 
Did 'dfe^^ design and coonsel speak j 
His fofeheafl/ by liis casque worn bate. 
His thick ^otfistache, imd ^i4y ha^^ 
Coal-^blttek^ «nd gmi^ iicire and't))^^. 

But ltt^ore'thf<)i3*gfa Uik ^to "^^ 
Wis sqaarlB-ttrfn'd ;J?>iYi^s, hnd "Strength of limb, 
Shfewed Wto -ho «ii^4might «o trim. 
But "hi-cJose "firght a'^kffijnoh grim. 

In camps a leader sage." 

htai^ni&n, -Canto 1. St. *. 
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The turn of thought in the nest two paasageg is precisely 
the same : 

^ When they came upoif the ground, th^re sat upon the 

* roots of the old dioni) a figure, as Tigorous in liis decay as 
' the moss-grown but strong and contorted boughs which 
' served him for a canopy* It was old Ochiltree/— J./i^i- 
quart/y vol. if. ch. S. 

'* The straioger cast a Bugering look, 
Whfere easily hiis tye miglift reacK 
The hia^' oti the islet beach, 
Redined against a bBghted tree. 
As wasted, grey, and worn as he?* 

tadt/ of the Lake, Canto 11. St 4. 

One more parallel, "and 1 will tlismids the »ticle of de- 
scriptions : 

* * Tre, my reverend sir,* said Sir Halbert ; * and there- 
f fore I entreat my brother and yoa to pledge me in a cup 

* of this orthpdox vintage/ 

' The thin old porter looked with a wishful glance towards 

* the Abbot, * Do, Yeniam,' said the Superior ; and the 

* old man seized, with a trembling hand,, a beverage to wHich 
^ he had been long unaccustomed, drained the cup with pro- 
' tracted delight, as if dwelling on the flavour and perfume, 

* and set it down with a melandioly smile and shake of the 
*head, as if bidding adieu in future to such delicious 

* potations. The btodierg smiled.*^^ J.&£o>l, voL i. ch. 15. 

This picture, llioegli ^rnieqoal in marst, bears a strong, 
and, I think, un^«idied rescimyanee to thMt incomparably 
spirited -and el^ant otie in liiie Lay of the Last Mmstrel, 

*" Whiie- thas^e 't>^>^'^ ^^ leBg(ik6ti6& Mto, 
l%e Miastyel^s ^6e ^g«n'lxitail: 
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Full slyly smiled the observant page. 
And gave the withered "hand of age 
A goblet crowned with mighty wine> 
The blood of Velez* scorched jdne* 
He raised the silver cup on high, 
- ^jid. If hile the big drop filled his eye> 
grayed God to bless the Duchess long. 
And all who cheered a son of song. 
The attepjdbg maidens smiled to see 
How lopg, how deep^ how zealopsly. 
The predoas juice the Minstrel quaffed ^ 
And he^ emboldened by the draught^ 
Looked gaily back to them and laughed. 
The cordial nectar of the bowl 
Swelled. his old veins^ and cheered his soul; 
A lighter^ livelier prelude ran, 
Ere thus his tale again began :— 

'And said J that my limbs were oldV — &€." 
Lay of the La^ Minsirdy End of Canto H. 

There still remain a fsw similarities of thought ^hich 
appear to me worthy your notice^ but are so miscellaneous 
in their nature^ that I wiU nof attempt to classify, but cite 
them indiscriminately as they occur : 

'' I claimed of him my only cluld-rr 
As he disowned the theftj^ he smiled ! 
That very calm and callous look. 
That fiendish sneer his visage took. 
As when he said, in scomfiil moodji 
f There is a gallant in the wood!' ?* 

Rokeby, Canto IV. St* 24. 

^ And then they stretch out their faces, and make mouths, 
' and gim at me, and whicheter way I look, I see a face 
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' laughing like Meg Murdockson, when she tauld me I had 

* seen the last of my wean. God preserve us, Jeame, that 

* carline has a fearsome face.' — Heart of Mid Lbthia/n^ vol. ii« 
ch. 8. 

This fiendish smile seems to be strongly fixed in the 
imagination of both writers as the physiognomical expression 
of confirmed and cold-blooded villainy. You no doubt 
remember the sarcastic sneer of Vamey, so often mentioned 
in Eenilworth, which writhed his cheek even in death* : 
and the same characteristic habit is ^ven to Guy Denzil in 
the lines of Rokeby just quotedj as well as in other parts of 
that poem-f. 

Both writers usually represent their heroes as brave^ yet 
not wholly insensible to fear ; and there is a eresit similarity 
in their manner of recording the temporary weakness of a 
mind habitually courageous when surprised at extraordinary 
disadvantage. Such is the situation of Brown^ concealed 
by Meg Merrilies on the approach of the smugglers, and 
without means of defence or retreat : 

' Brown was a soldier, and a brave one, but he was also 
^ a man, and at this moment his fears mastered his courage 
'so completely, that the cold drops burst out from every 
^ pore/ At ' the idea of being dragged out of his miserable 
' concealment by wretches whose trade was that of midmght 
' murder, without weapons or the slightest means of dei> 
' fence, the bitterness of his emotions almost choked 

* him.' — Guy Manneringj vol. ii. ch. 6. 

" Still spoke the Monk^ when the bell tolled one ! 
I tell you that a braver man 

V 

* Kenilworth^ vol. iii. last chapter, 
t As, Canto III. St. 19.— VI. 12. 
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Than mlliam of Deloraine^ good at tieed^ 
Against a foe ne'er spurred a iteed; 
Yet somewhat was he chilled with dre«A> 
And his hair did bristle upon his. head." 

Lay of the Last Minsttd^ Canto II. St, 1$. 

I *ve fought, Lord-Lion, many a day. 
In single fight, and mixM affray. 
And ever, I myself may say. 

Have borne me as a knight ) 
Bttt when this unexpected foe 
6eem*d starting from the gnlph below,— 
I care not though the truth I show, — 

I trembled with affright.*' 

Marmmn, Canto IV* St. 20^ 



When the guard which was leading Francis OriMsJitiitoM 
{iriaoner fell into the Highland ambuscade : 

^ ' I clambered/ sayd the narratiH', ^ until out of breath t 
'for' a continued spattering iire> in which every shot waa 
f multiplifid by a thousand echoes, the bi$sipg of Uie kindled 
^ fuses of the grenades, and the suoeesmve explQ^gn pf those 
^ missiles, mingled with the huzzas of the soldiers^ and tba 
' yeUs and cries of their Highland antagonists^ foroNd a 
^ contrast which added-*-^I do not shame tQ pim U^^iHi^gs 
^ to my denne to xeacfa a place of safety /-^JRp( Roff^ Ttd«iu« 
ch.3. 

'' What thought was Roland's first when leH^ 
In that deep wilderness^ the knell 

Upon his startled ear ! 
To slander warrior were I loth. 
Yet must I hold my minstrel troth, — 
It was a thought of fear." 

l?nV^z/ o/'7Vi>rmr?/7i, Canto III. St. 6. 
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Many more instances might be selected; among these 
I would point out in particular the description of Fitz- 
James following Roderick Dhu, after having witnessed 
the sudden apparition of the concealed clansmen ; the de- 
tail of Morton's sensations when about to be put to death 
by the covenanters; and of Lovel's, on the eve of his duel 
witfi Hector*. 

The preteiTiatural acuteness of the senses in moipents of 
strong mental exciteihent, is a circumstance often touched 
upon in these works. 

' "Far townward sounds a distant tread, 
And Oswald, starting from his bed> 
Hath caught it, though no human ear, 
Unsharpened by revenge and fear, 
Could e'er distinguish horse's clank, 
Until it reach*d the castle bank. 

Rokebi/, canto i. st. 5. 

In a note upon this passage, the poet says that he has * had 

* occasion to remark, in real life, the effect of keen and fer- 

* vent anxiety, in giving acuteness to the organs of sense.* 

* It is the gallopping of horse,' said Morton to himself, 
his sense of hearing rendered acute by the dreadful situation 
in which he stood ; * God grant they may come as my de- 

* liverers P Tales of My Landlord^ 1st Series, vol. iv. ch. 4. 

*'Hark! I hear the trampling of horse; he comes I he 

* comes !* she exclaimed, jumping up in ecstacy. 

^ * i cannot think it is he,' said Varney ; ^ or that you can 

* hear the tread of his horse through the closely-mantled 

* casements.' 

* Lady of the Lake, cJanto V. st. 11 ; Tales of tny Landlord, 
1st series, vol. iv. ch. 4; Antiquary, voUii. ch. 5.' 

FP 
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* ^ Stopme noty Varaey ; my ears are keenerthan thine — 
^ it is he !' ' — Kenilworth, vol. i. ch. 6, 

We find the same thought in the ballad of the Maid of 
Neidpath*. 

^' Before the watch-dog pricked his ear, 
She heard her lover's riding." 

The following thou^t, derived^ I believe, from Miss 
Baillie'^s Count Basil, is found in Rokeby, and in the 
Abbot : 

<< She comes not ; he will wait the hour 
When her lamp lightens in the tower ; 
'Tis something yet, if as she past. 
Her shade is o'er the lattice cast/' 

Roheby, Canto i. St. 29. 

* A twinkling light still streamed from the casemenf of 
' Catherine Seyton's apartment, obscured at times for a mo- 
^ ment, as the shadow of the fair inhabitant passed betwixt 

* the taper and the window. At length the light was re- 
' moved or extinguished, and that object of speculation was 

* also withdrawn from the eyes of the meditative lover/ — 
Abbots vol. iiL cb« S. 

Bois-Guilbert, listening unseen to the hymn of Rebecca 
(Ivanhoe, vol. iii. ch. 9), forms a picture, very similar, ex* 
cept in costume^ to Sir Roderick, overhearing the sacred 
chaunt of EUen Douglas, (Lady of the Lake, Canto iii. 
St. 28, &c.) 



• Published with The Vision of Don Roderick.; Edioburgh, 
1811. 
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Of the next two passages, the second is little more than 
a prose version of the first : 

^* The air was sad ; but sadder still 

It fell on Ma]:imon*s ear, 
And plained as if disgrace and ill. 

And shameful deaths were near. 
He drew his mantle past his face. 

Between it and the band. 
And rested with his head a space. 

Reclining on his hand. 
His thoughts I scan not ; but I ween, 
That, could their import have been seen. 
The meanest groom in all the hall, 
That e*er tied courser to a stall, 
Would scarce have wish'd to be their prey> 
For Lutterward aijd Fontenaye. 

ifarmionf Canto iiu St. 12. 

< Leicester resumed his plac^^ envied and admired, beside 

< the person of his Sovereign.. But, could the bosom of him 

* whom they universally envied, have been laid open before 
^the inhabitants of the crowded haU, with all its dark 
^ thoughts — ^which of them, from thie mof^t ambitious noble 
' in the courdy circle, down to the most wretched menial, who 

< lived by shifting of trenchers, would have desired to change 

* characters with the favourite of Elizabeth, and the Lord 

* of Kenilworth !' — KenUworih, vol, iii. ch. 13. 

Of that malevolent ignorance which, not content with 
being insensible, is also hostile to the majesty or beauty of 
antique monuments, both writers express the same virtuous 
abomination ; and in nearly the same manner^ 

<' Dun-£din's Cross, fi pillar'd stone, . 
Rose on a turret octagon ; 
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(But now is razed that monument. 

Whence royal edict rang. 
And voice of Scotland's law was sent 

In glorious trumpet-clang. 
O ! be his tomb as lead to lead. 
Upon its dull destroyer's head i 
A minstreFs malison is said.") 

Marmion, Canto v* St* 25; and see 
the Note on thia Stanza. 

* A sulky churlish boor has destroyed the ancient statue, 

* or rather bas-relief, popularly called Robin of Redesdale* 

* It seems Robin^s fame attracted more visitants than was 

* consistent with the growth of the -heather, upon a moor 

* worth a shilling an acre. Reverend as you write yourself 

* be revengeful for once, and pray with me, that he may be 
< visited with such a fit of the stone, as if he had all the 

* fragments of poor Robin in that region of his viscera 

* where the disease holds its seat. Tell this not in Gath,. 

4 

* lest the Scots rejoice that they have at length foimd a 

* parallel instance among their neighbours, to that barbarous 

* deed which demolisjied Arthur's oven.* — Ivanhoe^ Decji- 
catofy Epistle. 

Robin's effigy is also alluded to in Rokeby, Canto I. St 
20, and fully described in a note referring to the passagjOi, 
The tomb of Marmion at Lichfield was — 

<* Levell'd, when fanatic Brook 
The fair cathedral stortn'd and took ; — 
But, thanks to Heaven, and good St. Chad, 
A guerdon meet the spioiler had !** 

Marmiony Canto vi. St. 36- 

being, as the royalists observed, killed by a shot from St, 
Chad's cathedral, on St. Chad's day, and receiving h^s death- 
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wound in the very eye with which he had hoped to see the 
ruin of all the cathedrals in England*. 

The novelist's statement^ in the dedicatory epistle just 
quoted, of his reasons for constructing a tale on other than 
Scottish subjects, . may recall to your mind a somewhat 
similar explanation prefixed by the author of Marmion to 
his vision of Don. Roderick. The two introductions are, I 
think; very similar in their general conception, although 
they do not strikingly resemble each other in any passage 
short enough to be extracted. 

Both the novelist and the poet, when speaking in their 
own persons, give nearly the same account of their motives 
fpr writing, 

• 

*' Yet, once again, farewell, thou Minstrel Harp ! 

Yet, once again, forgive my feeble sway. 
And little reck I of the censure sharp, 

May idly cavil at an idle lay. 
Much have I owed thy strains on life's long way, 

Through secret woes, the world has never known. 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day> 

And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. 
That I o'erlive such woes^ Enchantress ! is thine own.'* 

Lady of the Lake, Conclusion. 

* The truth is, I have studied and lived for the purpose of 
f gratifying my own curiosity, and passing away my own 
^ time ; and though the result has been, that, in one shape 
^or other, 1 have been frequently before the public, per- 
^ haps more frequently than prudence warranted, yet I can- 
f not claim from them the favour due to those who have de* 

* See Marmion, canto vi. npte 18. 
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< dicated their ease and leisure to Che improvement and en- 

* tertainment of others.'* — Monastery y Introduction. 

The practice too much indulged in by both writers^ of 
hurrying the narrative when approaching its conclusion^ is 
thus figuratively iexcused by each xr— 

* Ere entering upon a subject of proverbial ddby, I must 
^ remind my reader of a progress of a stone, rolled down 

* hill by an idle truant boy (a pastim^e at whidi I was my- 
' self expert in my more juvenile years:) it moveth at first 

* slowly, avoiding by inflection every obstacle of the least 

* importance; but when it has attained its full impulse, and 
^ draws near to the conclusion of its career, it smokes and 
^ thunders down, taking a rood at every spring, clearing 

* hedge and ditch like a Yorkshire huntsman, and be- 

* coming most furiously rapid in its course, when it is 
' nearest to being consigned fo rest for ever. Even such is 

* the course of a narrative, like that which you are per- 

* using.' — WaverUy^ vol. iii. ch. 22. 

*< 'Tis mine to tell an onward tale, 
Huirying^ as best I can^ along, 
The hearers and the hasty song; 
Like traveller when approaching home, 
Who sees the shades of evening come, 
And must ndt now his course delay, 
Or choose the fair, bat winding way ; 
Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend^ 
Where o'er his head the wildings bend, 
To bless the breeze that cools his brow, 
Or snatch a blossom from the bough.*' ^ 

Rokeby, Canto vi« St. 26. 

Some critics, I believe, on reading The Vision of Don 
Roderick, have expressed ^dissatis&ction at the author^s 
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summary mamier of dismissing both scenery and actors at 
the close of that poem^ as Master Peter would have, put 
away King Marsilius and his castle, had the Fates and Don 
Quixote permitted. 

" Then, though the Vault of Destiny be gone, 
King, Prelate, all the Phantasms of my brain, 

Melted away like mist-wreaths in the sun, 
Yet grant," Sec. 

Vision of Don Roderick, Stanza 63, 

' Mimi ergo est jam exitus, non febulae ; in quo cum clau- 

* sula non invenitur, iiigit aliquis d manibus^deindescabella 

* concrepant, aulaeum toUitur.' — Cicero j Orat. pro M. Cselio. 

A less dignified, but an older acquaintance, is used in the 
same manner by the novelist. 

* Reader ! The Tales of my Landlord are now finally 
' closed, and it was my purpose to have addressed thee in 
' the vein of Jedediah Cleishbotham ; but, like Horam, the 
' Son of Asmar, and all other imaginary story-tellers, Jede- 

* diah has melted into thin air."^ 

*Mr. Cleishbotham bore the same resemblance to Ariel, 
' as he at whose voice he rose doth to the sage Prospero ; 

* and yet, so fond are we of the fictions of our own fancy, 

* that I part with him, and all his imaginary localities, with 

* idle reluctance.' — Tales of my Landlord, Sd Series. Con- 
' elusion. 

And he oppnly reminds Captain Clutterbuck of his power 
to annihilatevhim also : 

' I scorn to use either arguments or threats; but you 

* cannot but be aware, that, as you owe your literary existence 
^ to me on the one hand, so, on the other, your very all is at 
' my disposal. I can at pleasure cut ofi*your annuity, strike 
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* your name from the half-pay establishment, nay, actually 

* put you to death, without being answerable to any one.' — 
Monastery^ Introductory Episde. 

The transition and contrast, in these two descriptions, 
evidently mark them, in my opinion, for the work of the 
same artist: 

" The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 

Good-morrow gave from brake and bush ; 

In answer cooed the cushat dove, 

, Hei: notes of peace, and rest, and love. 

» * * * 

Ko thought of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick's breast. 
With sheathed broad-sword in his hand. 
Abrupt he paced the islet strand. 
And eyed the rising sun, and laid ^ 
His hand on his impatient blade. 

- Ladif of the Lake, Canto iii. St. % 3. 

* The fountains threw their jets into the air, as if they 

* sought that their waters should be silvered by the moon- 
■ beams — The bird of summer night had built many a nest 
' in the bowers of the adjacent garden, and the tenants now 

* indemnified themselves for silence during the day, by a full 

* chords of their own unrivalled warblings, now joyous, now 

* pathetic, now united, now responsive to each othe^, as if to 
^ express their delight in the placid imd delicious scene to 

* which they poured their melody. Musing on matters 

< far different from the fall of waters, the gleam of moonlight, 

* or the song of the nightingale, the stately Leicester walked 
' slowly from one end of the terrace to the other, his cloak 
' wrapped around him, and his sword under his arm, with- 
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* out aeong anything resembfing the human form.'— iTmit 
worthy vol, iii. ch. 13. • - 

The following lines form part of a noble passage on the 
English army protecting Lisbon against the French. 

i** For full in vi^w-the promised conquest stoocU 
, And Lisbon-s matrons, froiti tUeir. walls, might sum 
The myriads tibat bad half the world subdued. 
And hear the distai^t thunders of the drum. 
That bids the bands of France to storm and havoc come. 
« « « « » 

Four moons have heard these thunders idly roU'd, 
Have i^en these wistful myriads eye their prey 

As famish'd wolves survey a guarded fold — 
But in the middle path a lion lay ! 

VUion of Don Roderick, Conclusion. St. ^, 5. 

I . * • • • 

This scriptural metaphor appears to be a favourite! 

* * We are not yet at Dumbarton, and there is a lion in the 

* path.' — '•' Mean you Murray, Morton, and theotfier rebels 
' at Glasgow ? — ^ Ttish ! they iJare not look on the roj'al 

* bimner.' ' — Abbot, vol. iii. ch. 10. 

Dalgetty < gave Allan to understand, that if he called 

* himself a tiger, he was likely at present, to find a lion in 

* his path.' — Tales of my LanSlordf Sd series, vol. iv. ell. 

* There is a lion in the path — The curate of Brother- 
' $tane and ten soldiers hae beset the pass.'- — Tales of My 
Landlord, 1st Series, vol. ii. ch. 5* 

Swift expressed * peevishness on the delay which occurred 
' in making some honourable provision for hi§ future life. 

* But there was a lion in the path — The real obstacle was 

* the prejudice entertained by Queen Anne,^ &c.— Lj/% of 
Swift, sect. iii. p. 163. 

< The gourd of the prophet,^ says the author of PauVs 
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Letters^ < which came up in n n^ht and perished in a 
^ night, has proved the type of authority so absolute^ and 
*' of &me so diffiised/ Letter XIL ' The Prophet^s gourd 
' did not wither more suddenly.'— JPienWaw/ A, vol. iii. ch. 11 . 
The fondness for scriptural allusions evinced by both writers 
in a multitude of instances, and arising evidently from an 
intimate acquaintance with the Sacred V<^ume, is among 
their strongest peculiarities ; and I refer now rather to the 
language employed by them when speaking in their own 
persons, than to that by which they distinguish imaginary 
characters. 

' * What becomes of those victims,* asks Miss Vernon, 

* who are condemned to a convent by the will of others— 

* if they are bom to enjoy life, and feel its blessings ?' — 
' * They are like imprisoned singing birds^ condemned to 

* wear out their lives in confinement, which they try to be- 

* guile by the. exercise of accomplishments, which would 

* have adorned society, had they been left at large."* 

^' I shall be/ returned Miss Vernon — ^ that is,' said she, 
correcting herself— < I would be rather like the wild hawk, 

< who, barred the free exercise of his soar through heaven, 

< will dash himself to pieces against the bars of his cage.' '— ^ 
JRob Rot/, vol. i. ch. 5* 

Thus, in the liady of the Lake^ 

'* The captive thrush may brook the cage. 
The prisoned eagle dies for rage.** 

Canto vi. st. 22» 

r 

The imagery and turn of thought in these two sentences 
are strikingly similar : 



■ ■ ^* Prince, beware ! 

From the chafed tiger rend the prey. 
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Rush on the lion when at bay, 
Bar the fell dragon's blighted way. 
But shun that lovely snare !" 

Bridal ^ Triermain^ Canto L st. 19. 

Arouse the tiger of H3rrca&ian deserts, 
Strive with the half-starved lion for his prey ; 
Lesser the risk, than rouse the slumbering fire 
Of wild Fanaticism.»^^»on^mou«. 

Ivanhoe, vol* iii. ch. i» Motto. 

The following mode of introducing words supposed to 
proceed from a supernaturial personage^ is used by both 
writers — 

'* So I com*8t thou ere the spell is spoke > 

I own thy presence, Zernebock.'* 

* Daughter of dust/ the Deep Voice said," &c. 

Harold the Dauntless^ Canto ii. ^, 17, 18. 

<' The Deep Voice said, ' O wild of will/ " &c. 

lUd. Canto v. st. 8. 

*' Why sit'st thou by that ruin'd hall. 

Thou aged carle, so stem and grey ? 

* * . . *t * 

* Know^st thouiM>t me?* the Deep Voice cried.'* 

Antiquary^ vol. i. c 10. 

Christie of the Clint-hiU, never rode a foray, without 
duly saying his pater-noster, as William of Deioraine used 
to repeat an Ave Mary on similar occasions*. 

It may be worthy of notice^ that in Harold the Dauntless t^ 

* Monastery, vol iii. ch.7; Lay of the last Minstrel, canto 
ii. St. 6. 
t Canto i. st.2h 
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there is a wise and good Canon Eustace, as in The Mo- 
nastery, and a Prior of Jorvaux, who is robbed*, as in 
Ivanhoe. 

Colonel Mannering^s eyes^ in moments of indignation, 
^flashed a dark light..' < Dark. lightning flashed from Ro- 
^derick's eye/ when Fitz- James proposed his submitting to 
the royal mercy t» 

There is in the novels and poems, a peculiar cc^nage of 
noms-de-guerre^ apparently issuing from one and the same 
&ncy; as, for instance, Dickon Draw-the-sword, Arthur 
Fire-the-braes|, Toi^y Fire4he-Faggot^ Lawrence Lbck- 
the^dopr^, Diccon Bend^the-bow ||, and Michael Wing* 
the- Winder. 

* The Flemish women,' observes the traveller Paul, 'are 

* not, I think, so handsome as my fair countrywomen, or my 

* walks and visits were unfortunate in the specimens they pre* 

* sented of female beauty. But then, you have the old dress, 

* with the screen, or mantle, hanging over the head, and falling 

* down upon each shoulder, which was formerly peculiar to 

* Scotland. The colour of this mantle is indeed different; 

* in Scotland it was usually tartan; and in Flanders, it is 

* uniformly black.' — PauVs LetterSy Letter L 

The same similarity of costume is more than once noticed 
in the novels. 

f Her hands trembled — as she adjusted the scarlet tartan 

* ~ 

screen or muffler made of plaid, which the Scottish wojoien 

* Harold the Dauntless, canto i. st. 16 ; lyanhoe, vol. iii. ch. 3. 
t Guy Mannering, vol. i. ch. 13 ; Lady of the Lake, canto v. 
St, 14:. 
X haj of the Last Minstrel, canto vi. st. 7, 8. 

I Keniiworth, vol. i. ch. 2. iii. ch. 4. 

II Ivanhoe, vol. iii. ch. 3. 
^ Abbot, vol. ii. ch. 3. 
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were, much in the^fashion of the black silk veils, still a part 
of female dress in the Netherlands.'-*£&dtri of Mid Lothkc^^ 
voL ii. ch. 2. 

' In one of the female forms which tripped along, the 
< street, muffled in a veil of striped silk, like .the women of 

* Brussels at this day, his eye had discerned something which 

* closely resembled the exquisite shape and spirited bearing 

* of Catherine Seyton/ — Abbots vol. ii. ch. 2. 

A thought in the following lines from the Lady of th,e 
Lake, is repeated with isdme slight variation, in a &r mor^ 
beautiful passage — 

*' For me, whose memory scarce conveys 
An image of more splendid days. 
This little flower, that loves the lea. 
May well my simple emblem be ; 
It drinks heaven's dew as blithe as rose> 
That in the king's own garden grows ; 
And when I place it in my hair, 
. Allan, a bard is bound to swear 
He ne'er saw coronet so fair." 

• Lady of the Lake, Canto ii. St. 9. 



< What signifies,' said she, ^ that I have rank and honour 
in reality, if I am to live an obscure prisoner, without 
either society or observance^ and suffering in my character, 
as one of dubious or disgraced reputation? I care not for 
all those strings of pearl, which you fret me by warping 
into niy tresses, Jamet. I tell you, that at Lidcote Hall, 
if I put but a fresh rose-bud among my hair, my good 
&ther would call me to him, that he might see it more ^ 
closely, and the kind old curate would smiley and Master 
Mumblazen would say something about roses gules ; and 
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* now I sit here, decked out like an image^ with gold and 
5 gems, and no one to see my finery but you^ Janet. There 

* was the poor Tressilian too — but it avails not speaking cf 

* him.^-^E'enilwortJif vol, ii. ch; 10. 

* The two lines— 

" O for a blast of that dread horn. 
On FoDtarabian echoes borne — '* 

Marniion, Canto vi. St. 33. 

are cc^ied almost word for word in the verses of Francis 
- Osbaldistone, so unmercifully criticised by his &ther. 

'* O for the voice of that wild born, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne—" 

Rob Roy, vol. i. ch. 2. 

A refined speculator might perhaps conceive that so 
glaring a repetition as this could not be the efiect of inad- 
vertence, but that the novelist, induced by some transient 
whim or caprice, had intentionaUy appropriated the verses 
of his great contemporary. I cannot, however, ima^e any 
motive for such a proceeding, more especially as it must ap- 
pear somewhat unhandsome to take possession of another 
man's lines, for the mere purpose of exhibiting them in a 
ridiculous light. Nor does it seem to me at all unlikely 
that the author of Marmion, supposing him to be also the 
author of Rob Roy, should have unconsciously repeated 
himself in this instance, for we find him more than once 
apologising in his avowed works, for having, in the haste of 
composition, snatched up expressions, and even whole lines 
of other writers *; 

* SeeMarmion, note 2 to canto v. Same work, conclusion 
of the notes. Lady of the Lake, conclusion of 4he notes. 
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Among the various noble families whose achievements 
have furnished themes to the novelist and poet, there is 
none> I think, so distinguished by both, as the house of 
Grahame. The chief glories of that renowned race are 
briefly summed up in notes on the Vision of Don Roderick, 
and Lady of the Lake*, of which last poem you will recollect 
that a Graeme is one of the principal personages. Mont« 
rose's, exploits are made the ground-work of a tale by the 
author of Waverley. And if ever that author has treated a 
subject can amore^ it is the character and actions of the gal- 
lant Claverhouse and glorious Dundee. Without suppress- 
ing or unduly palliating the circumstances which blacken 
his reputation, the novelist, like the poet> always sets them 
in the fairest light that candour will admit, and both turn 
eagerly to the rich display of his brighter and nobler quali- 
ties, and to the splendour of his closing-scene f. As we 
read of him in the spirit-stirring romance of Old Mortality, 
his courage, energetic spirit, and commanding talent, his 
soldierly courtesy of demeanor, his studied self-possession, 
once or twice interrupted by a flash of strong natural feel- 
ing, his zealous, though arbitrary generosity, his chivalrous 
devotedness to his king and his profession, form a picture 
which it is impossible to look upon, or having looked upon, 

^ Vision, &c. Conclusion^ note 7 ; Lady of the Lake^ canto 
ii. note 2. 

f See the last-mentioned notes ; Introduction to the Batde of 
Loudon-hill^ Border Minstrelsy, vol. ii. ; Introduction^ and last 
note to the Battle of Bothwell-bridge^ ibid. ; Tales of My Land- 
lord, 1st series, vol. ii. ch. 12 ; note on the Memoirs of Captain 
Creichton, Swift's works, in 19 vols.; Edinburgh, 1814. vol.x. 
p. 166. Introduction to the Translation of Pitcairn's Epitaph, 
Dryden*s works, in 18 vols. ; London, 1808. vol. xi. p. 113. 
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to rememljier^ without a thrill of endittsiasm. The Minstrel 
dings of his fall with a spirit worthy the heroic subject. 

*' Low as that tide has ebbed with me, 

It still reflects to memory's eye 
The hour my brave, my only boy 
. Fell by the side of great Dundee. 
Why, when the Yolleying musket played . 
Against the bloody Highland blade. 
Why was I not beside him laid ? " 
Enough — ^he died ^e death 6f fame ; 
' £nough--*-he died with conquering Graeme.'* 

Lay of the Last Minstrd, Canto *{v« St. 2, 

But ^is a strain still inoie impassioned and: inspiring^ 
that joins the well-earned &me of the descendant with the 
ancient glory of the sires : 

'* Nor be his praise o*erpast;:who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior's vest affection's wounds " 

Whose wish HeaVen for his country'^ weal denie^*^ ' 
Danger and fate he sought; but glory found. 

4 

^rom cliroe to clime, where'er war's trumpets sounds . 

The wanderer went ; yet, Caledonia ! still 
Thine was his thought in march and tented ground; 

He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs of Athole's hill. 
And heard in Ebro's roar his L3mdoch'8 lovely riU. 

O hero of a race renowned of old, 
Whose war-cry oft. has waked the battie BweU> 
. Since first distinguish^ in the onset bold, 
. ' Wild sounding when the Rotnan rampart fell I . 

By Wallade* $ide it rung the Southron's knell. 
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AWernej Kilsythe and Tibber owned its fame^ 
TummelPs rude pafis can of its terrors tell ; 

But ne*er from prouder field arose the name, 
ThanwhenwildRondalearned the conquering shout oPGraBmel'* 
Vision of Don Roderick, Conclusion. Stanzas 16, 17. 

The story of Angus's gigantic sword, with which he cut 
asunder the thigh-bone of Kilspindie, and which Morton 
gave Liridesay, when ke challenged Bothwell to single com- 
bat, is told in a note on Marmion*, as well as in the Ab- 
bot -f-; and also in tte Introduction to the Border Minstrelsy, 
where the historical authority is referred to. The old 
Mighlander'a contempt of a snow pillow, as an effeminate 
luxury, is reported from tradition, in a note on the Lady 
of the Lake, and alluded to in A Legend of Montrose t. 
Colonel Palmer's story of Galium Beg§, is closely copied 
from a passage in the Letters from Scotland, which is ex- 
tracted, with many others from the same work, in the notes 
on the Lady of the Lake||. These letters are also com- 
mended in the preface to Waverleyf . The descriptions of 
Highland hunting, by Pitscottie, and Taylor the water- 
poet, are cited together, both inWaverley **, and in a note on 
Marmion f f. . In the same passage of Waverley, an incident 
h adopted from Mr. Gunn's essay on the Caledonian Harp, 
a work mentioned ^s curious in a note on the Lady of the 
Lake tj. The forest learning displayed, in the Bride of 
Lammermoor $§, about raven-bones, and the breaking of the 

* Canto vi. note 10. ' f Vol. ii. ch. 6. 

J Canto ii. note 16 .Tales of my Landlord, 3d series^ vol. iv. ch . 9. 
§ Waverley, vol. iii. ch. 9. 11 ^^^ notes 1 and 17 on canto ii. 
^ Third Edition. ** Vol. ii. ch. 1. ft Canto ii. note 1. 
tt Canto i. note 10. §§ Vol. i. ch. 8. 

HH 



deer, and * hurts with hqrn of hart,^ appears to be col- 
lected from sources also indicated in a note to the same 
poem^. Simmie and his brother, of whom a description 
is given from^ the Bannatyne MS. in a note on Marmionf, 
are again spoken of in the Monastery J. John Lillie, and 
his Euphues, to which we. are indebted for the fantasjtic 
humours of Sir Piercie Shafton§, were long ago introduced 
to bur. acquaintance in the Life of Dryden ||. The idea of 
a spirit guarding treasures which a sorcerer is to wrest from 
him by ^Us, is poetically amplified by the author of Mar- 
mion, who says he derived it from the journal of a foreign 
tour by one of his friends^. The same fiction is put into 
the mouth of Herman Dousterswivel, in the Antiquary**. 
Two ballads in the Border Minstrelsy ff, called * The Battle 
of Loudon Hill and The Battle of Both well Bridge,' with 
their accompanying historical notices, exhibit a large part 
of'the outline so splendidly filled up in Old Mortality* 
Beside the more general narrative, they contain the popular 
prejudices and superstitions respecting Claverhouse, which 
the novelist has recorded, many of the incidents related by 
him of the skirmish at Drumclog; the death of Comet 
Grahame, and his uncle's fatal remembr^ice of it on the 
day of Bothwell Bridge ; and the story of Marion Weir, 
from which that of Bessie Maclure is evidently copied, 
though with a master's hand. Take for example the follow* 
ing circumstance : — 

< The said Mai:ion Weir, sitting upon her husband's 

* Canto iv. note 4. t Canto i. not^ 16. 

\ Vol. ii. ch. 10. § Monastery, vol. ii. ch, 2. 

II Sect. i. page 7. ^ Introductory Epistle to canto ri. 
** Antiquary, vol. ii. ch. 6. ft Vol. ii. 
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< ^ave, told me, that before thftt, she could see no blood 

< but she was in danger to faint ; and yet she was helped to 

< be a witness to all this, without either fainting or con« 

< fusion, except when the shots were let oiFher eyes dazzled.' 
•—Note on The Battle of BothweU Bridge^ Border Min* 
sirehjf, vol, ii *. 

— * * That murdered your two sons? 

* * Ay, sir,' replies the poor blind woman to Henry 

* Morton, * though may be ye'U gi'e their deaths another 

< name.— The tane fell w^ sword in hand, fighting for a 
' broken national covenant; the tother — O, they took him 
^ and shot hjim dead on the green before his mother's face ! 

* —My auld e'en dazzled when the shots were looten off, 

* and, to my thjcuight, they waxed weaker and weaker ever 

* since that weary day — and sorrow, and, heart-break, and 

< tears, might help on the disorder. But, alas ! betraying 

* Lord Evandale's young blood to his enemies'* sword wad 

* ne'er hae brought my Ninian and Johnie alive again/ ' — 
Old Mortality^ last vol, ch, 1$. , 

It is remarkable, that in his introduction to the ballad of 
Loudon Hill, the editor objserves, speaking of the Cove- 
nanters — * Their indecent modes of prayer, their extrap- 

< vagant expectations of miraculous assistance, and their 

< supposed inspirations, might easily furnish out a tale, at 

< which the good would sigh, and the gay would l^ugh.' 

Several leading incidents of Old Mortality may be found 
in the Memoirs of Captain Creichtcm, just now cited. In 
a note^on this piece, the editor gives a detailed account 

* The passage of which this last sentence forms a part, and 
which has' supplied the author of Old Mortality with several 
other hints, is extracted from the life of Mr. Alexander Peden, 
the covenanting minister. 
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of the skirmish at Drumdog, < from a Gameronian pub- 
• liqation of the period*/ In another note he introduces 
the venerable enthusiast from whom the tale of Old 
Mortality is named ; and quotes an epitaph preserved by 
his industry in the church-yard of Lesmahagowf, very 
similar in taste and spirit to the monumental inscription 
over John Balfour, transcribed by Jedediah Cleishbotham. 
Francis Stuart, a private in the horse-guards, is spoken of 
in the Memoirs as the Earl of BothwelFs grandson ; but 
the editor supposes him to have been a degree further re- 
moved, as he is stated to be in the novel :(. 

But to explore all the sources of information which the 
novelist and poet have used in common; to trace out their 
footsteps in every spot which, from time to time, they have 
selected as vantage ground for their invention, would be 

a wearisome' and interminable task. Nor shall I detain 

• . . . 

you long by pressing the inferences to b^ drawn from their 
frequent recurrence to the same authors for the purpo^ of 
quotation, though a few words on this subject will perhaps 
not appear superfluous. 

Both writers occasionally borrow a phrase^ verse, or 
sentence from the Latin classics. * The old Patavinian§,' 
Titus Livius, in particular, is much talked of in Waverley, 
and is bantered on h\s prodigies by the author of Mar- 
mion||. Among the French historical writers, Froissart 
and Brantpme are particularly distinguished. Of British 

* Swift, ut supra, vol. x. p, 128. 
t Ibid. p. 160, 1. Tales of My Landlord, First Series, 
vol. iv. ch. 15. 

J Swift, ut supra, vol. x. p. 124. Tales of My Landlord, 
First Series, vol. ii. ch. D. 

§ Waverley, vol.]. ch. 6. 
II Introductory Epistle to canto vi. 
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authors^ die principal favourites are the elder dramatists^ 
particularly Shakspeare, Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher^ and these in their comic rather than their tra^c^ 
productions ; the writers of comedy from the Restoration 
to the early part of the last century; ^e old Scottish 
poets^; Spenser; and above all ^ the great John Dryden-f*,* 
who, I believe, of all writers, is the most frequently quoted 
and nientioned in terms of admiration by the novelist and 
poet throughout their works* Swift, on the other hand, 
is less frequently referred to than might be expected. 
Pope's Iliad and Odyssey are ofte^n resorted to for extracts. 
Somerville is several times complimented in the same- 
manner. Home's Douglas is frequently quoted. The 
Arabian Nights* Entertainments, and other Eastern tales = 
that have been naturalized in Our country, (and to these I 
may add the English Oriental tale of VathekJ,) supply 
both writers with some fanciful allusions. It is not, I 
think^ unreasonable to suppose that the detail in Waverley 
of the hero's favourite studies, may afford a view (of course 
very partial and imperfect) of the novelist's own§. 

The frequent and complimentary notice of contemporary 
poets has been already pointed out as a characteristic-habit 
of the author of Waverley, and the author of Marmion has 
nearly the same favourites. He mentions Campbell witl^ 

* The same t^o lines, 

** O Douglas ! t)ouglas I 
Tender and true," 
lure introduced from the old poem of The tlowlet, in Marmion 
(canto V. St. 16), and The Abbot (vol. iii. ch. 8). They are made 
use of, on both occasions, in the body of the dialogue, 
f Bride of Lammermoor, vol.i. ch. 8. 
X Referred to in Guy Mannering, vol., i. ch. 19. FauPs 
Letters, letter xiv. 

i 

* § Waverley, vol. i. ch. 3. 
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dUtinguished praise^ ; from Wordsworth he cites the lines 
which alsd appear in the dtle-page of Rob Royf; he 
quotes with expressions of high admiration Mr. Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner :t, a poem referred to in a manner no less 
flattering by the novelist |« who quotes it at least twice ||« 
We find in Paul's Letters a specimen of the same poet^s 
translation of Schiller^s Wallenstein introduced with warm 
commendations f; and other extracts occur in the novels^*. 
Southe/s Tbalaba, which is frequently quoted by the 
author of Waverley, is alluded to in Paul's Letters ff. 
Crabbe^ who is so crflen cited by the novelist, is at least 
closely studied by. the poet, who has published an avowed 
imitation of his style j:j;. I find in Guy Mannering$$ a 
spirited passage from Dr. Leyden^ who is so repeatedly and 
affectionately mentioned by the author of Marmion. The 
very frequent notice and warm praise of Miss Baillie's 
works by the author of Waverley, have been already ob- 
served upon. The author of Marmion is, if possible, a 
more constant and enthuriastic eulogist of that highly-gified 
lady; uniting in his language the expressions of cordial 
friendship with those of applauding criticism. Shakspeare's 
lyre, he says, had 

* See particularly Marmion, canto v. note 1. Paul's Letters, 

letter ii, 

t Rokeby, canto iv. note 6. 

1 Lord of the Isles, canto i. note 9. 

§ Monastery, vol. i. c. 11. 

II Again, in The Bride of Lammermoor, vol. i. ch. 9. 

% Letter xv. 

** Guy Mannermg, vol. i. ch. 4. Kenilworth, vol. ii. ch. 6. 

f f Letter xv. 

XX The Poacher. Miscellaneous Poems^ -Edinburgh, 1820. 

i§ Vol. i. ch. 8. 
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" — Silent hung 
By silver Avon's holy shore. 
Till twice an hundred years roU'd o*er; 
When she, the bold Enchantress, came 
With fearless hand and heart on flame ! 
From the pale willow snatch'd the. treasure. 
And swept it with a kindred meksure^ 
Till Avon's swans, wliile rung the grove 
With Monfort's hate and Basil's love^ 
Awakening at the inspired strain, 
Deem'd their own Shakespeare lived again." 

Marmion. Introduction to canto iii. 

In another place ^ she is mentioned as * my gifted friend, 

< Miss Joanna Baillie, whose dramatic works display such 

< intimate acquaintance with the operations of human pas- 

< sion.' The lines quoted in Paul's Letters as those of 
* our admired friend j/ are, I believe, Miss Baillie's ; and in 
a note on Absalom and Achitophel she is styled <the 
« reviver of tragedy f/ Can poedcal ambition form a higher 
wish, than to merit such praises, and to receive them at such 
a hand? 

It is a remarkable feature in the characters of both these 
writers, that, while they very seldom speak of a contemporary 
in terms of dispraise, they appear to feel a peculiar delight 
and pride in complimenting those who possess, any title to 
their attention, either as personal friends, or as ornaments 
of general society. The introductory epistl^ in Marmion, 
addressed to gentlem^ having both recommendations, 
were an early and marked proof of this disposition in the 
poet* Similar instances, though of a less finished and 

• 

^ Rokeby, canto i. note 2. f Letter ix. 

X Note iii. Dryden's Works, vol. ix. 
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elaborate descriptioiii abound in bis other works, and paf^ 
ticularly in his notes, prefaces^ and introductions. The 
author of Wayerley indulges his honest enthusiasm for 
merit and talent in his contemporaries and friends at the 
risk, I think, sometimes of betraying his secret. Among 
the many names which he has mentioned with characteristic 
warmth of commendation (and some of them with the kind- 
ness of old acquaintance) are those of his * friends Wilkie 
« and Allan*;' of Raebtirn ahd Chantrey f ; of Miss Edge- 
worth |, Mrs. Hamilton, and Mrs. Grant $; of Mac- 
kenziell; of the author of Marriage^ a novel^f; of Mr. 
Chalmers, the historian of Queen Mary**; and of the 
secretary to the Antiquarian Society in Scotland, ^the 
* best amateur draftsman (says the novelist) in that king- 
dom ff.' Dr. Graham, of Aberfoil, receives honourable 
n^ention for his urbanity and communicative disposition, 
and for his < stores of legendary loreJJ.' And a niche i» 
found for Mr. John Ballantyne^ the novelist's publisher, 
who is good^humouredly remembered, if I am not mis- 
taken, in more than one passage §$• 

I do not, however, find that the author of MarniiOn ha» 
hitherto in any of his productions taken notice of the author 

^ * Heart of Mid-Lothian, vol. iv. ch. 5. 
f Waverley, vol. iii. ch. 28. Kenilworth, vol. iii. ch. 12. 
\ Waverley, concluding chapter. Monastery— Answer to 
Captain Clutterbuck. 

§ Waverley, concluding chapter. || Ibid. 

^ Tales of My Landlord^ First Series^ vol. iv. conclusion. 

** Abbot, vol. iii. ch. 10. ft Introduction to Ivanh<^e. 

XX Rob Roy, vol. iii. ch. 3. . 
§§ Answer to Captain Clutterbuck, Introduction to the M(v 
nastery. And (as I suppose) in the Introduction to the first 
Series of Tales of My Landlord. 
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drWaverley, either as an acquaintance or as an admired 
countryman and contemporary. 

It now only remains to notice a few peculiarities in phrase^ 
ology, which I think will fully: complete the sum of proof 
necessary for identifying the two great compeers in romantic 
celebrity. 

Hiere is: one general observation on thi^ subject^ which, 
I think, haff considerable weight. In every work of each 
writer, which, by its nature^ admits the indulgence- of such 
a humour, occasion is taken to introduce a vein of quaint^ 
formal, and antiquated discourse, where the thoughts appear 
in a kind of masquerade dress, sometimes the garb of a 
remote age, sometimes an anomalous and merely fanciful 
costume. I scarcely need recall to your mind the old- 
fashioned turn of expression adopted in the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, as appropriate to that species of &ble, and never 
wholly discarded in the subsequent poetical romances. I 
believe there is not a single volume of the novels in which 
some personage is not appointed to entertain us with the bur* 
lesque solemnity of an obsolete and affected diction. The 
Baron of Bradwardine performs this office admirably well 
in Waverley ; Mr. Sampson sustains it in Guy Mannering ; 
Monkbams, in The Antiquary; Andrew Fair-Service, oc- 
casionally, in Rob Roy; Jedediah Cleishbotham, in the in- 
troductions and notes to the Tales of My Landlord ; Pound- 
text, Kettledrummle, and Mause, in Old Mortality; David 
Deans, in some parts of The Heart of Mid Lothian (I say 
in some parts, for the language of this as of other characters 
by the same author becomes simple and energetic, or forced 
and &ntastical, as occasions vary); Caleb Balderstone^ in 
The Bride of Lammermoor; Dalgetty, in A Legend of 
Montrose; Sir Piercie Shafton, and, in a different style,^ 
Father Boniface^ in The Monastery ; and Doctor Luke 

I I 
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Lundiiiy IB the Abbot But ip the last two noveUt as in 
Ivanhoe and Kenilworth, the whole dialogue is irf an an- 
tique &shion; which, however, becomes more or less marked 
as the scene is tranquil or impassioned, humorous or pap 
ihetic 

The coincidences falling within the scope of verbal cri- 
iidsm, which appear to me most worth notice, are these. 

The word ^ peril' is continually used as a verb by both 
writers* 

« Nor peril aught for me agen." 

Lady of the Lake;Czxsio 11. St. 26. 

.« I penl'd thus the helpless child/' 

Lord of the hies. Canto V. St 10. 

<' Before that adventure be peril'd and won." 

Harold the DauntleM^ Canto IV. St 14. 

< Were** the blood * of all my ancestors vfi my vein% I 
< would have periTd it in this quarrel.'-^^aver^ voL iii. 
ch. 20. 

< To^avoid perilling what I prijse so highly.* — Bride of 
Lammermoor^ voL ii. ch. 8* 

< The person of least consequ^ee^^were better petilled.^ 
'^Abbot^ voL ill. ch. 10. 

' * I were undeserving his grace, did I not peril it for Imt 
* good.* — ^/vanAof, vol. iii.'Ch. 11. 

^ You may peril your own soul, if you list.' — KenUfmorA^ 
voL i. ch, 9. 

Many more instances might be given, partieokurly from 
the last two novds. 

The old-fashioned, if not obsolete substantive ^ cumber,' 
signifying perplexity or embarrassment, is used by both 
Writers. 
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" Sage counsel in cumber." 

Lady of the Lake, Canto III. St. 16. 

' < ThoU| good fellow, shalt have no more cumber with 
* me.* — Kenilworthf vol. iii. ch. 1. 

The verb to cumber is often employed in the same sense; 
as, < Who would cumber themselves about pedlar's tidings ?*^ 
— Kenilnoorih^ VoL ii. ch. 8. 

< Cumber' for incumbrance, occurs in one passage. ^ The 
' miller^s daughter will be no fiirther cumber tq you.* — 
Monastery^ vol. iii. ch. 4. 

^ Space* is often put for * time.^ - 

^' Short space he stood— then waved his hand.'* 

Lady of.the Lake^ Canto V. St. 10. 

' Dryden's residence at the university was prolo9gecl tQ 

< the unusual space of nearly seven years.'-^Xj^ qflkydm^ 
sect i. p. 81. 

< The incidents which had occurred in that space' 

(the Annus MirabiUs, I666).-*/ib'£2. p. 58. 

< I will return in brief space.' — Kenihoorth^ vol. ii. ch. 10. 

< To ^ve her — space to plead her own cause.' — Ibid. 
vol. iii. ch. 6. 

* Pay* for * return* or * requite.' 

<< The loved caresses of the maid 

The dogs with crouCh and whimper paid.*' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto II. St. 24. 

i 

< Mr. D. Swift paid the cold and reluctant courtesy of his 

< illustrious relative with the warmest attachment*-*i4j^ ^ 
Swi/if sect vii. p. 447. 

^< Fctrmit I marshal you the way." 

Lady of the Lake^ Canto VI. St. 10. 
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« .^.^ Mafshalling the stranger'^ way." 

Rokehy^ Oanto I. St. 5. 

^ I must marshall them the way to tbeliigh altar.' — Abbot^ 
vol. i. ch; 13. 

< Ratcli£fe marshalled her the way to the apartment.''-— 
Heart of Mid Lothian^ vol. ii. ch. 8. 
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<< Despite thine arrows and .thy bow.*' . 

Lay of the Last Minstrel^ Canto III. St. 19. 

<^ Despite those titles^ power, and pelf.** 

/^lU Canto VI. St. 1. 

< Despite the uicertainty of my situation.*— iZoft Ro^y 
vol. iii. ch. ?• 

< Despite the asseverations of Edie Ochiltree.^— .^n/fjtiaiy, 
Vol^iLoh. 6. ' '* 

< Despite my Dutch education.^ — Gty Mannering^ vol. i. 
ch. 21. 

" Their hands oft grappled to their swords." 

Lady of the Lake, Canto vi. St 4. 

€t I their desperate hand 

Griped to the dagger or the brand.** 

* IM;^. Canto II. St. 84. 

< His quivering fingers griped towards^ the handle of ^ 
* sword.' — Ivankoej vol. i. ch. 5. 

A slight inaccuracy of oHistruction in the following sen- 
tence, 

^< Poor wretch ! the mother that him bare^ 
If jshe had been in presence there, 
In his wan face and sunburn*d hair^ 
She had not known her child.** 

Marmian, Canto I. St. 28. 
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Is thus repeated,— <^ A countenance so much reduced by 
' loss of blood .... that no one could have recognized in it 

* the gfdlant soldier who had behaved with so much spirit 
^ at the skirmish of Loudon-hill.' — Old Mortality^ voL iii. 
ch. 15. 

* For whom then hast thou ventured .... to seek to r^d 

* the prey from the valiant? — Tales of my Landlord, First 
Series, vol. iv. ch. 14. 

*< To spoil the spoiler as we may^ 
And from the robber rend the prey ?" 

Ladi/ of the Lake, Canto 5. St. 7* 

" From the chafed tyger rend the prey.'* 

Bridal of Triermain, Canto I. St. 19. 

I have already noticed the occasional inadvertent use of 
Scoticisms by the author of Waverley. Nor is the poet 
exempt from slips of the same kind; such as the writing 

* wiir for * shall r * We will fall considerably under the 

* mark.' — Life ofDrt/deh, sect. ii. p. 1 16. ed. 1 808, * Pays' 
instead of * pays for,' — ^ Shaftesbury pays the lenity with 
^ which Monmouth is dismissed.' — Ibid, sect. v. p. 245. 
To be ' long of doing a thing; ^ The storm — was not long 
' of bursting.' — Life qfSwifi^ sect. v. p. 280. To inquire 
^ at' a person ; ^ Inquiries were frequently made at his faith- 

* ftj clerk Roger Coxe.'— /Krf. sect. ii. p. 68.* And a few 
other irregularities of idiom, with which I will not liow 
detain you. 

Both writers sometimes employ the same form of words 
to announce a transition from one part of the &ble to 
another. 

* The same inaccuracy is found in the novels: Antiquary, 
vol. i. ch* 5 ; Monastery, vol. i. ch. 6. 
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< Oar tale now returns to Isaac of York^' — Ivanhoe^ 
▼ol, iii. ch. 5. 

^ The tenor of our tale carries us back to the Castle of 
< LochleYen.' — Abbots voL iii. ch. 7. 

" With Bruce and Ranald bides the tale." 

Lord of the hie*. Canto III. St. 12. 

" Yes, sweep they on'! — ^We will not leave 

For them that triumph^ those who grieve. > 

***** 

Yes ! sweep they on ! — But with that skiff 
Abides the minstrel tale.'* 

ibid. Canto I. St. 17. 

^ Our tale draws to a conclusion. The M^rquia of A 



' arrived on the subsequent day .... and after i'aoewii^ in 
^ vain a search for the body, returned/ &c. — BridR qfjjam^ 
mermooTy voL iii. ch. 8* 

<< Gladly I turn nxe from the sight 

Unto my tale again. 
Short is my tale : — ^Fitz-Eustace' care 
A pierced and mangled body bare 
To moated Lichfield*s lofty pile.*' 

Marmxon, Canto VI. St. 35, 6. 

The following form of narration is used commonly in the 
novels, and although somewhat prosaic, is adopted (»ice at 
least in the poems. 

* To rid the Captain of iiis cnndbrous greares, and case 
^ his feet in a pair of brogues made out of deer skin . . . , was 
^ the work of a minute.' — T<de$ of My Landlord^ Third 
Series, vol. iv. ch. 6. 

< To snatch a mace from the pavement • . < . to rush on 
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< the Templar's band, and to strike in quick succession to 

< the right and left, levelling a warrior at each blow, was, 
^ for Athelstane^s great strength .... but the work of a 
* single moment.^ — Ivanhoey vol. iii, di. !• 

*' To wrench the sword from Wilfrid*s hand. 
To dash him headlong on the sand, . 

Was but one moment*s work."— 

Rokeby^ Canto Il.^t. 21. 

The novelist and poet sometimes make the word < you' 
serve the purpose of the French partite ^ on."* 
< Flowers and fruits were represented' (on a carpet) 

< in such glowing and natural jdolours, thai; you hesitated to 
^ place the foot on such exquisite workmanship/ — KeniU 
WJrtJi^ vol. i. ch. 6, 

^ You might read in his vacant eye and troubled brow, 

< that his thoughts were far absent^— i^'d vol. iii. ch. 12. . 



*' You see that all is loneliness ; ' ■ 

Your horse*s hoof-tread sounds too rude. 
So stilly is the solitu4e." 

Marmion* Introduction to Canto II. 

'^ The double tressure might you see, 
First by Achaius borne." 

Ibid. Canto IV. St. 7. 

< — — When the translator places before you, not the 
< exact words, but the image of the original . • • • the licence 
< . • . , has an infinite charm.'— -Xj/^ qfDn/den^ condudibag 
section, p. 514. 

Both writers are fond of the. efiect produced by sub- 
stantives linked in pairs, as < tower and town,' * stock and 
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'rock,? 'bank fmd bourne V ^i^^ ^'^^ i^^^ strait and 
' bayf/ ' hall and bower/ ' down and dale|,V 'foam and 
' ripple $/ 'hill and hollow ||/ 'moss and haggf/ ^crag 
^ ' and stone**/ ' town and tower ff/ ' glancing wide over 
' hill and daleJt/ 

' From turret to foundation-stone/ — Monasteryy Intro- 
ductory Epistle. 

" From tu^rret to foundation-stone." 

Marmhnf Canto VI. St. 13. 

r 

Other words are sometimes coupled in the same manner. 
' His friend with the battle-axe immediately whisded clear 
' and shrill.^ — Waverley^ vol. i. ch. 16. 



^< Sudden his guide whooped loud and high.*' 

Lady of the Lake, Canto IV. St. ^. 

I V • * 

' Therewithal he whistled sharp and shrill.' — Kenilworthy 
vol. i. ch. 10. , 

<< Stretching forward free and far." 

Lad^ of the Lcke^ Canto I. St. 2. 

In Marmion the poet speaks of — 

* Lady of the Lake, canto i. st. 7. SO; iv. st. 16. 

f Lay of the Last Minstrel^ canto vi. st. 2L 

X Marmion^ canto i. st. 21 ; vi. st 34. . 

§ Bady of the Lake, canto iii. st. 12. * In ripple and in foam.* 
^^ Abbot f vol. iii. ch. 5. 

H Monastery, vol. iii. ch. 11. 5 Abbot, vol. ii. ch. 2. 

** Heart of Mid Lothian, vol. iv. ch. IS. 
- ft Kenilworthy vol. ii. ch. 9. 

XX Bride of Lammermoor, vol. iii. ch. 7« 



I 

« 
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<< Thunder-diDt> and flashing levin/ 



Canto I. St. 2S. 



And Friar Tuck, in Ivanhoe, says that the castle fell in 
* as with wild thunder-dint and leviuTfire.' — Vol. iii. ch^ 2. . 
In the description of the Trosachs we have— 



<t 



many a rocky pyramid^ 



Shooting abruptly from the dell 
Its thunder-splintered pinnacle." 

Lady of the Lake, Canto I. St. 11. 

And in the Heart of Mid Lothian — * a sea-ward view of 
' the shattered and thuoder-splitten peaks of Arran/-*- 
Vol. iv. di. 8. 
In the Lady of the Lake-*- 

^* The deepi>mouth*d blood-hound's heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way." 

> Canto I. St. 1. 

And in Montrose-^* the deep-mouthed baying of a hound 
was heard coming down the wind.' — Last vol, ch. 6. 

^ Permit me^ for thixxe own soul's sake, to speak a few 
* words to these misguided men.' — Abbots vol, i. ch, 1*. 

" For that good deed, permit me then 
A word with these misguided men." 

Ladi/ of the Lake, Canto V. St. 27- 

The following peculiar ^ufn of expression— 

<< He trimm*d the fire, and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splintered pine-—*" 

Lord o/th€ hle»y Canto III. St^r 26. 

KK 
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IE not, I believe, iinfirequent in the poems, and may also be 
met with in the novels ; thus — 

* Dame Elspeth assisted to disembarrass the damsel • . • . 

* of her hood, mantle, and the rest of her riding gear, giving 
*her to appear as beseemed the buxom daughter of the 

* wealthy miller.' — Monastery y vol. ii. ch, 1» 

^' 
** Beneath an oak he laid him down^ 

That in the blaze gleamed ruddy brown." 

Rokeby, Canto V. St. S7. 



< An ancient forest of Scottish firs, the topmost of 

* which — gleamed ruddy in the setting sun/ — Legend qf 
Montrose^ ch. 4. 

< The victors — ^gazed — upon the flaipes, in which their 
< own ranks and arms glanced dusky red.*-^/uanAo^, voL iii. 
ch. 1 • 

m 

The word ^ plash,' which is a favourite with die author of 
Marmion^ 

" The mildew drops fell one by one. 
With tinkliog plash, upon the stone/* 

MsfmiiM, C0xkto II. St. 18. 

<* The short dark waves '■■ 



With ceaseless plash, kiss*d cliff or sancU-'*" 

Lard of tie Jsies, Canto III. St. 28. 

is also used in the Antiquary. The ^ waters' of the lake 
' were only distinguished by their sullen and murmuring 
< plash against the beach.^ — ^Vol. ii. ch. 10. 

'* He mann'd himself with dauntless air.** 

Ladi/ qfthe Lahj Canto V. St. 10. 

< My hair brisd«id and my knees shook. I manned my- 
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* self, however, and determined to return,' Scc^^Waverleyf 
vol. iii- ch. 12. 

Both writers, the one in his Introduction to the Monastery 
(letter to Captain Clutterbuck), the other in his Life of 
Swift (concluding se(^on, page 497), use the name Utopia 
to denote the realm of imagination in general, not confining 
it, as the etymology requires, to supposed regions of absolute 
perfection. ^ 

The familiar appellation of < Bluff King Hal/ is applied 
p) Henry the Eighth in Marmion, 

" Bluff King Hal the curtain drew." 

Canto VI. St. 58. 

And in Kenilworth— ^ a reverend father Abbot, who was 

* fain to give place to bluff King HalL' — ^VoL ii. ch. 6. 

The following antique expression is several times re» 
peated by the novelist and poet: 

*^ To him he lost his lady-love*" ' 

Marmion, Canto I, St. 12. 

<< Memorial of his ladye-love.** 

Lai/ of the Last Minstrel, Canto IV. St. 16. 

* I vow by the name of my bright lady-love.' — Ivanhoef 
voL 2. ch. 15. 

* I know no right of chivalry,' he said, * more precious or 
^ inalienable than that of each free knight to choose his 

* lady-love by his own judgment.^ — Ibid* vol. i. ch. 9. 

It cannot, I think, appear frivolous or irrelevant, in the 

inquiry we are pursuing, to dwell on these minute coin* 

cidences. Unimportant indeed they are if looked upon aa 

subjects of direct criticism; but considered with reference tr 

oui* present purpose, they resemble those light sub*-^ "^^ 

M from 
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which, floating on the trackless sea, discover the true setting 
of some mighty current : they are the buoyant drift-wood 
which betrays the hidden communication of two great poetic 
oceans. 

I will now, Sir, conclude a series of remarks which, per- 
haps, would never have been commenced if I could have 
anticipated the length to which they have insensibly ex- 
tended. You will smile when I declare that in every part 
of these letters I have been anxious to compress my observa- 
tions as far as appeared consistent with a proper treatment 
of the question, and that scarcely any topic has been disr 
missed betc^use the materials were exhausted. But who, in 
speaking of a favourite author^ was ever able to confine him- 
self within his proposed limits ? ' And what subject of dis- 
cussion ever yielded stronger inducements to deviate and 
to linger, than the theme on which I have detained you? 
When our path lies amidst the richest and sweetest flower% 
is it easy to, press on nnrelaxing to the goal \ Too often, I 
confess, have illustrations been selected, as much, at least, 
for beauty as for aptness ; arguments have been followed up, 
when there remained no weightier motive for pursuing them 
than the pleasure of pursuit; comparative criticism has lost 
itself in positive disquisitiba; and the result has been this 
enormous intrusion on your leisure, for which I dare not 
now solicit your fiivourable consideration, but I anxiously 
entreat yout indulgence. 

Yet, Sir, however mortified I might feel at having 
wearied you by a tedious and rambling dissertation, there 
is another point on which I should be much more sorry 
to have transgressed. If these letters merely fatigue ^our 
patience, you will lay them aside^ and part with them, I 
hope, in charity; but it would be a heavy reproach upon 
* *Mithor, if yon dismissed them with a feeling of just 
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displeasure at any freedom used with that great yirriter 
and respected man, who adds to his other titles of honour 
that of being your friend. But on this head I have little 
apprehension. In addressing to you a course of remarks 
affecting our admired poet and biographer, I have not 
thought myself permitted to advance a single observation 
which might not with propriety have been urged in his 
own presence. As I have never felt the most transient 
inclination to violate this rule, I am persuaded that neither 
zeal nor inadvertence can in any instance have led me to 
infringe it. If personal topics have been insisted on, they 
are of a nature wholly inoffensive, and such only as the 
poet has himself supplied in his acknowledged publica* 
tions. For the liberty I have taken with some passages 
of- his works which appeared open to critical reflection, I 
would not (supposing him acquainted with what I had 
written) offend his excellent sense by offering an apology, 
nor do I offer any to you. 

The secret I have attempted to penetrate, may fairly 
be regarded as a riddle propounded to the public ; aa 
enigma, of which they have no right to demand the 
solution, but every man may freely promulgate his own. 
In attempting to unravel such a mystery by honest and 
open means, there can surely be neither officiousness nor 
indiscretion. The materials out of which this essay is 
formed, were lying in the full view of the world ; I have 
combined .them as my own fancy and judgment guided 
me : if my speculations are ill-founded, they yield a new 
testimony to the address of him who can so skilfully elude 
conjecture; if just, they serve, indeed, to fix and deter- 
mine our opinions, but they leave the mysterious subject 
of our inquiries as fully master of his secret as he was 
before those inquiries began. It cannot be wrested from 
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him by mere argumentative proofi nor would I have ad- 
duced any other^ even though it had been in my posses- 
sion. If a mask excites our curiosity, we may endeavour 
to detect him by his voice, bis walk, his jests, his minute 
habits, his choice of character, his selection of colours, 
his general style of dress ; but it would be a pitiful and 
sordid diligence which' sought to make assurance perfect 
by prying into his dressing-room, overhearing his direc 
tious to his servants, or secretly pursuing him to his hooie. 
I earnestly hope that the author of Waverley may 
never be disturbed in his concealment by this mean and 
mechanical spirit of inquisition, even though he should 
indefinitely prolong the duration of our present uncer- 
tainty. All legitimate endeavours to read his riddle, he 
may, I think, regard with unmoved complacency, retaining 
his disguise in spite of them, so long as it shall be his 
pleasure to wear one* And late, very late may he discard 
it, if the mystery it casts around his person be in any de- 
gree propitious to the exercise of that genius which has 
so exalted and enriched our literature. The gratification 
of curiosity, however intense, would be a grievous mis- 
fortune, if attended by a cessation of the wonder-working 
power which has raised our curiosity so high. 

" The charm was broke, when the spirit spoke, 

And it murmur*d sullenlie, 
* * * * * 

' < Alas ! that ever thou raised*st thine eyes^ 
Thine eyes to look on me,' " 
]Lord Soulis, Border Minstrelsy, Vol. III. Part S. 

There may perhaps be an appearance of undue free- 
dom towards our admirable poet, in the very act of asso- 
ciating his name so pointedly and unreservedly as I have, 
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with that of another writer, who, after all, is, possibly, as 
much a stranger to him as myself. For this error, if such 
you deem it, I can only plead in excuse the zeal arising 
from attachment to a long cherished opinion, and from a 
warm, perhaps a romantic wish, that it may prove well- 
founded. The unclaimed honours of the novelist must 
ultimately descend on some head, and I would gladly see 
them rest on one which has already been adorned with 
wreaths of literary triumph. There is a magnificence in 
the thought that all these noble fictions, in poetry and in 
ptose, are the vast and various creation of one genius, 
one versatile and energetic mind, such as our country, 
such as the world has seldom seen disporting itself in 
works of imagination. And if this mighty talent is to be 
discovered in a single mortal, there is none in whom I 
should so much rejoice to find it recognized as the ardent, 
the chivalrous, the tender, the stainless, the patriotic Min- 
strel of the Borden It as, I am well aware, an intrusion 
even to " thrust greatness" upon one who would decline 
it; but the zeal which is distasteful to him, may meet in- 
dulgence, and even sympathy from his admirers: and 
you, I am sure, will pardon the mistaken, if mistaken, 
enthusiasm which would invest your honoured friend 
with the sovereignty of a twofold intellectual kingdom, 
more valuable than Spain and the Indies. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 



THE END. 



